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RECENT FINANCIAL MOVEMENTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


THE financial and industrial movements in the United States 
during the past eight years have represented a rapid transition 
from a comparatively small export trade to a very great one, and 
represented also a transition from a scale of comparatively low 
nominal values of invested capital to high nominal values. 

Industries protected during these years by the tariff, were 
undoubtedly competing with each other with a vigour which may 
be said to have amounted to ferocity. The inevitable con- 
sequence of this state of matters was a series of combinations of 
competing interests alike in railways and in manufactures. 
These combinations were effected by dexterous, though often 
unscrupulous, financing, involving estimates of the value of the 
combined businesses which in many cases have been shown in 
the Law Courts to have been greatly exaggerated. 

The conspicuous feature of this movement was the practice 
of anticipating the future. Estimates of future profits of the 
new combinations were based upon or even above the high- 
water mark of the past profits of the constituent companies. 
The new combinations were thus capitalised, not on the known 
basis of the actual investment, but on the hypothetical basis of 
future earnings. When a combination took place as much 
capital as possible was raised by means of bonds and debentures 
on the security of the property. These securities probably re- 
presented at least three-fourths of the value of the tangible 
assets. The remaining fourth or more was usually represented 
by Preference stock. The whole of the Common stock was issued 
in anticipation of future earnings, a sanguine estimate regarding 
these as being likely to be more than sufficient to provide for 
interest on tLe bonds and the fixed dividend on the Preference 
stock. The Common stock generally amounted to as much more 


* As in the case of the United States Shipbuilding Company. 
No. 54.—voL. XIV, N 
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and frequently to two or three times as much more as the total 
estimated value of the tangible property." 

It may even be, that excepting for the purposes of the 
prospectus, the intention in effecting the combination is not to 
produce economies of management, but to induce a sanguine 
estimate of future profits in order that that estimate may as 
speedily as possible be discounted. If they succeed in selling 
their stock on favourable terms, the vendors and the pro- 
moters pocket their profits, and the new shareholders find 
themselves saddled with an unwieldy business at a price high 
when judged by any reasonable estimate of the future. This has 
been the history of many of the combinations, even of some of 
those whose affairs have not yet been disclosed in the Bankruptcy 
Courts. 

The promoting syndicate may be able to induce the share- 
holders of the constituent companies to accept the whole of the 
purchase price in bonds and stocks of one kind or another; but 
the more usual case is for the purchase price to be paid partly in 
bonds and partly in cash. To obtain this cash and to obtain 
working capital for the new combination it is indispensable that 
the stock be sold. The promoting syndicate may bring the stock 
before the public directly, or it may sell the stock outright to an 
underwriting syndicate, or the stock may be floated on com- 
mission. In any case the operation involves the payment of high 
fees for agency. When the stock is underwritten, the under- 
. writers obtain it at a relatively low price on the understanding 
that they will take the stock out of the hands of the promoting 
syndicate whether they are able to sell it to the public or not. 
In consideration of their taking the Preference stock, which is a 
more or less risky investment, the underwriters receive, by way 
of bonus, Common stock for which no cash is paid. As soon as 
may be the underwriters get rid of both classes of stock, often 
giving away to investors in the Preference stock a proportion of 
Common stock as bonus. 

When the market is not overcrowded with such schemes, and 

1 This process of artificial inflation is popularly known as “‘ stock watering.” 
It does not necessarily imply dishonest motives, The question is wholly one of the 
validity of the estimates of the future. The widely diffused spirit of gambling has 
given the practice an importance which it would not otherwise possess. When the 
gamblers have suffered and new innocents are no longer drawn in to be fleeced, the 
watered stock finds its appropriate level. Even a high rate of dividend does not 
then suffice to blind the investor made wise by experience. Witness the case of the 
U.S. Steel Common stock, which was held for months at 40 and which now stands 
at 11. Stock watering is, of course, not unknown in Great Britain, and much of 


the description of the practice as followed in the United States applies also to 
company flotation in London, 
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when funds have been accumulating in the hands of Banks and 
Trust Companies, money is plentiful and investors can be 
found to take the stock on attractive terms; but when the 
market is filled with such enterprises, it becomes more and 
more difficult to get any cash for the stock. In order to carry 
on such a business, underwriting syndicates must control large 
funds, for the Banks, excepting through evasion of the law, 
cannot lend more than a certain amount to any one person. 
The result of this provision is that when the usual expedients 
have been exhausted, and all the money that can be obtained 
under various names from various Banks in the various financial 
centres has been secured, if more is required it must be obtained 
from abroad. 

The great extent of these combining operations conducted by 
Messrs. Morgan & Company and others, exhausted the market in 
the United States under the conditions indicated, and these firms 
were obliged to look to the European money market for funds to 
enable them to implement their underwriting contracts, or, as in 
some cases, to enable them to earn the commission upon loans 
that they undertook to negotiate if practicable. 

Since most of these combinations were effected through 
Messrs. J. Pierpont Morgan & Company, their name has been 
extensively used in Europe for the purpose of establishing the 
enormous credits which are necessary. Although it is practically 
impossible to trace such movements in any but a rough and 
ready way, it seems likely that the heavy selling by Europe to 
America of American securities at the high prices which prevailed 
in 1900 and 1901 rendered it easy for the time being to manipulate 
the large European loans negotiated by the American financiers, 
without at that time materially disturbing the rate of exchange.! 


1 The movements of gold, however, between Europe and the United States 
suggest a sudden disturbance of great magnitude. 


Gold coin and bullion. 





Excess of exports Excess of imports 
in millions in millions 
of dollars. of dollars. 
ROO ic Sasa Geer al 
ESOG sis ais, se em, OO — 
POE see rece. 3zep tee | SS 44°6 
REM caw. esi te “ages 1049 
BOO cece we a OSS 51°4 
SOME se ahs eee —_ 
TOE. ieee, ne ee 12°8 
i er meee ae 3°4 
SOR es “ces aes, Jace, — 
(Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1903, Washington, 1904, p. ny 
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The obligations were no doubt contracted gradually, some of 
them probably in 1899, or even in 1898. 

Messrs. Morgan & Company were not the only persons 
interested. It is understood that they were more or less endorsed 
by fifteen of the largest banks in New York. Estimates of the 
amount of funds which Messrs. Morgan & Companyand their group 
were able to secure from the various European centres vary very 
widely. The smallest estimates represent their borrowings as 
amounting to upwards of £10,000,000. Others represent them at 
the highest period of their existence, namely, in the end of 1901, as 
approaching £100,000,000. This last estimate is probably some- 
what exaggerated, while probably the former one is much 
understated.1. Whatever the total sum may have been, it 
necessitated constant renewals of bank credits and also large 
interest and commission payments together with periodical 
payments towards the extinction of these credits. 

Throughout 1902 and 1903 very large remittances were made 
on this account to Europe by the United States, while during 
the same period the reputation of American Bankers suffered by 
their continued borrowing at high rates of interest even in the 
less important financial centres.2, Exchange was demoralised by 
these transactions. Month after month brokers were en- 
deavouring almost frantically to dispose of bankers’ 60 day notes. 
On two days in October and November of 1903 the situation 
became highly critical. Exchange went to the gold point, 
but no gold was shipped because credit exchange and not gold 
was wanted, and those who wanted the exchange were unable 
to obtain the gold on credit. On these two occasions a panic 
was just averted. 

The conditions brought into existence by the adoption of 
these financial expedients on a large scale reacted in such a way 
as to prevent the public from coming to the relief of the 
syndicates by taking up the stocks the issue of which had been 
the occasion of all these movements. 

Persistent “booming” of stocks by various interests, with 
the object of drawing the investing public into the money market 
in order that the huge mass of newly issued stocks in the hands 
of underwriting syndicates might be absorbed, came to an in- 


1 From such indications as are available, it appears to the writer that the 
obligations amounted to at least £70,000,000 in 1901. 

2 Large sums are known to have been borrowed in Edinburgh, for example. 
The bulk of the loans were, however, effected in London, Paris, Berlin, Amsterdam, 
and Vienna, 
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evitable end in the early summer of 1902, and a partial eclipse of 
the market was the result. A period of quiescence with a lower 
level of prices occurred in the summer, and then in September 
there came collapse. The investing public had become frightened 
from industrial securities as they had previously been frightened 
from mining and from railway stocks. 

It became evident that the values of the capitals invested in 
these industrial combinations had been greatly overestimated 
because the promised economies in manufacture had not been 
fully realised, and the element of partial monopoly which 
characterised some of the combinations had not resulted in 
increased consumers’ prices. 

Notwithstanding these movements absorption of stocks was 
going on, though slowly. The United States Steel Corporation 
even appeared to be gradually getting its stock into the hands of 
investors.! 

The non-absorption, however, of a great body of the stocks 
issued by the combinations led to the sacrifice of some of them by 
the underwriters. The practice pursued by several combinations 
of paying from the beginning a dividend on the Common stock,? 
was looked upon by the public very suspiciously, because it 
appeared to them that this dividend was paid with the object of in- 
ducing the public to absorb the stock and that it would promptly 
be reduced or suspended whenever the stock was absorbed. 
The Banks and Trust Companies came to be overloaded with 
securities upon which they had lent money or which they had 
purchased with the funds at théir disposal. Thus many persons 


1 The following shows the number of stockholders in the United States Steel 
Corporation in March, 1904, in comparison with the number at the corresponding 
date in the preceding years :— 











1902. 1903. 1904, 
Preferred (February) ... 25,296 31,799 42,720 
Common (December) ... 17,723 26,830 37,237 
43,019 58,629 79,957 


[First Annual Report of the United States Steel Corporation for the Fiscal Year 
ending December 31st, 1902 (Hoboken, New Jersey, 1903) p. 21, and Second Report, 
4b,, 1904, p. 21.] 

2The U.S. Steel Corporation paid a dividend of 4 per cent. on the Common 
stock for one year. 

3 No other development of our National Banking System has been so remark- 
able as the great increase in stocks and securities held by National Banks during 
the past eight years. The following table gives the capital, surplus and undivided 
profits, and stocks and securities as reported in the first calls to the comptroller in 
every year since 1897 :— 
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and Companies of even large capital found themselves in the 
position of carrying quantities of certain stocks greatly in excess 
of any justifiable amount. In one case, for example, a firm 
whose capital amounted—on paper—to $1,000,000 was found 
after its failure to have speculated to the extent of $20,000,000 
on stock by means of loans from New York Banks, $5,000,000 of 
this amount being in the stock of one enterprise. Similarly it is 
understood, for example, that a number of persons in Pittsburgh 
who had reaped large fortunes out of steel and other com- 
binations, and had speculated with these funds in securities on 
the New York market, found, when the collapse came, that 
their really large fortunes had melted into next to nothing. In 
brief, the anticipations of enhanced values were not realised. 
Those persons who sold their businesses to the combinations at 
inflated prices and received cash for them, would have been wise 
to keep their freshly acquired capital in the form of cash. When 
they put it into securities, they found that the “‘ water” in these 
evaporated to their own loss. 

At the same time the increase of the population and the 
development of industries in the United States had necessitated 
increased railway equipment, and yet the Railway Companies 
found it very difficult to borrow the necessary money in an 
excited and uncertain money market. These conditions reacted 
in 1903 upon steel and its allied industries. Few orders for 1904 
had come in, and in the beginning of the winter the industrial 


~ outlook was extremely black. The crisis hitherto purely financial, 


became now also an industrial crisis, affecting principally the 
iron districts. Furnaces were shut down, production was 
diminished, and yet it seemed that owing to the restriction of 
domestic demand in the United States it would be absolutely 
necessary to find foreign markets, especially for steel, in order 


Surplus and Stocks, 
Capital. undivided profits. securities, &. 
ABOT ces oss scan’ svn Oe $333 $198 
BGS: 55 oss) saat aes 834 230 
BOOO nny oes ces aes | 333 276 
MOOG) cess. ccs. cess Seo. “ROS 363 330 
BOR iss hss ace aes oe 899 391 
MOOR ces cs, ass asa ME 449 458 
BOS) acc3. issn vies! csyex Wee 516 511 
MOR 555 oss. ace ees 0 563 527 


(000,000’s omitted). 


“This showing is not one to inspire the highest degree of satisfaction . . 
the use of the money of the banks for such investments is fairly open to criticism. 
... "—Boston News Bureau, February 17th, 1904. It is to be observed, however, 
that the force of the criticism depends on the character of the securities. 
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to avoid physical as well as financial ruin to the huge mushroom 
growths in the valleys of the Ohio, the Alleghany, and the 
Monongahela. 

The increase in production between 1895 and 1903 involved 
the sinking of a capital in plant really huge, when all deductions 
are made for stock watering and the like.’ The plant thus 
rapidly called into existence had to be kept going, otherwise the 
estimated gains from concentration of management could not be 
realised. In order to keep it going it was necessary to compete 
in foreign markets, and thus the process known as “‘ dumping” 
was practised to some extent.2 In the autumn of 1903, there 
were rumours that the United States Steel Corporation was about 
to make a definite onslaught on the British Iron market and 
were going to keep their works employed even at a sacrifice.* 


3 1895, 1896, 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 
Production of pigiron... 9° 86 96 11:7 136 137 15°83 178 180 
Production of crudesteel 61 52 71 89 106 101 134 49 — 

(In millions of tons of 2,240 lbs.) 
Number of furnaces in blast : 1895, 242 ; 1902, 307 ; 1903, 182. 
Number of do. out of blast: 1895, 226; 1902, 105; 1903, 243. 
[Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1903, p. 368 and p. 371.] 
The distribution of capital and the progressive concentration of management are 
shown by the following :— 





| Rolling mills and Forges and Total of iron and 


























Blast furnaces. steel works. bloomeries. steel works. | 
| 
Number | Capital in} Number | Capital in} Number | Capitalin; Number | Capital in 
of millions of _ ,} millions o millions of | millions 
establish- of establish- of establish- of establish- of 
ments. dollars. ments. dollars. ments. dollars. ments. dollars. 
biateiaes : ee Sees eee A sete 
| 
1880 | 490 105 397 121 118 0°6 1,005 | 230 
1890 |; 400 143 440 285 32 10 872 | 430 
1900 | 278 159 505 455 14 4°3 797 | 615 
| 














[Census Report, 1900, Washington, 1902, vol. x., pp. 10—11.] 

2 In the inquiry into this subject recently made by the United States Industrial 
Commission, it was found that “ the making of lower prices abroad than at home 
had been greatly exaggerated. About 20 per cent. of those reporting say that they 
occasionally make such prices in order to meet the market and sell their goods, 
but 80 per cent, report that they sell at either the same price abroad as at home or 
at higher prices.”—F inal Report of the Industrial Commission, Vol. XIX. of the 
Commission’s Report, Washington, 1902, p. 629. Cf. also p. 626. 

3 Boston.—It is stated that the United States Steel Corporation is offering 
finished steel abroad at prices in some cases $5 per ton below those ruling on this 
side, and that some large orders have been taken on this basis. In Berlin, it is 
feared that the imports of American steel will be heavy. 

It is said that the United States Steel Co, officials have for nearly three months 
been planning an aggressive ten years’ campaign to capture the iron and steel 
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While it is true that important expenditures by some of the 
leading railways will be made this year,’ yet there seems to be 
no doubt that the domestic demand for steel rails will fall con- 
siderably short of the power of production unless money becomes 
cheaper or the price of rails falls.2 The estimated requirements 
for the year are 2,000,000 tons. If the production of steel rails 
is maintained at the figures of the past five years, there will be 
from 250,000 tons to 1,000,000 tons available for export. The 
situation is at present uncertain ; but it may be that some por- 
tion of the steel may be ‘‘ dumped” upon the British market. 
Whether that portion is large or small will depend partly upon 
the demand for steel rails in Canada, where several. hundred 
miles of new lines will be built in the summer of 1904, and 
partly upon the demand for structural and other steel in the 
United States. In any case the total of steel exports to which 
the term ‘‘ dumping” could fairly be applied is not likely to be 
large even under the present unfavourable conditions. 

In the spasmodic and impulsive councils of the United States 
Steel Corporation there are elements to which a policy of ‘‘ dump- 
ing” could not be agreeable. It happens that among the most 
important interests represented in the management of the Steel 
Corporation is the railway interest. The Steel Corporation is 
now in a position to manufacture five-sixths of the estimated 
demand for steel rails in the United States, so that unless the 
railway interest had something to say in the management, the 
Steel Corporation could on occasion “take the railway systems 
by the throat.”’ 

It is therefore not to be expected that the railway systems 
would consent to pay an exorbitant price for their rails while 
quantities of these were shipped abroad at ‘slaughter ” prices. 

No doubt the freight by rail of exported steel from Pittsburgh 
to the port of shipment enters into the calculation, for that repre- 
sents addition to the income of the railway companies, whereas the 
purchase of steel rails means for a large part of the amount 
involved an addition to expenditure on capital account, and 


trade of Europe. At whatever price the goods must be quoted to get the market, 
they will be quoted. This idea was the inspiring cause for the creation of the 
International Mercantile Marine, which prevents the Britons from levying pro- 
hibitive freight rates against American steel products.—Boston News Bureau, 
November 5th, 1903. 

1 The Pennsylvanian Company have borrowed $50,000,000 (in Europe) for 
railway extensions. See Pennsylvanian Railroad Company Fifty-Seventh Annual 
Report, Philadelphia, 1904, p. 14. 

2 In 1897, steel rails were $18°75 per ton, This year they are. quoted at $28-00 
per ton. 
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the relation between the two sums is a not important con- 
sideration. 

Nevertheless, it is not agreeable for the railway managers in 
the United States to contemplate railway extension going on, 
for example, in Canada, facilitated by a relatively lower price of 
rails there, with the result of enabling the Canadian lines to com- 
pete with those in the United States with an added advantage. 

There is also another element in the case not to be neglected. 
While it is understood that the Rockefeller group of financiers 
have now acquired a large amount of control of the Steel 
Corporation this control is by no means absolute. Large 
amounts of the Preferred and Common Stock are held or 
hypothecated abroad, chiefly in England, and thus other cross- 
currents of interest come in to distract the councils of the 
Corporation when any ‘“dumping’’ policy is projected. 

Fluctuations in the ownership of so large a body of stock are, 
of course, frequent and considerable, and for this reason any 
policy is liable to be upset by unforeseen or unforeseeable com- 
binations. Even raids on the stock in the market, forced liquida- 
tion, and the adoption of legal and illegal devices for obtaining or 
retaining control, which constitute the method of the audacious 
speculators in ‘“‘high finance” in the United States, result 
inevitably in ultimate discredit, and recent disclosures of these 
practices have made the public so wary of industrial stocks that 
the game of combinations is no longer so easy to play as it was 
in 1900 and 1901. 

In addition to these considerations, the rising public opinion 
against ‘‘corporations,” though not discriminating or formu- 
lated, imposes a certain check upon unmitigated exercise of their 
quasi-monopoly. The “corporations”? are, indeed, afraid of 
legislation inimical to their interests, and are especially afraid of 
taxation. They spend large sums in corrupting the State legis- 
latures, and they influence more or less even Congress. 

But the power of the greater corporations to maintain profits 
is probably exaggerated in the public mind, and even in the minds 
of their directors and shareholders. General prosperity, 
arising from the increase of population due to the immigration of 
great numbers of thrifty people living at a rapidly ascending 
standard of comfort, has made large profits possible in the 
greater industries, and might have made them possible with or 
without combinations. These profits are in the long run depen- 
dent upon the continuous increase of the population and of the 
standard of comfort, and a check to either of these would strike 
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the corporations immediately and heavily, more heavily indeed 
than groups of smaller concerns. The profits of large corpora- 
tions are realisable only through continual expenditure on capital 
account. This continual expenditure has been accompanied by 
continual destruction of plant,! the pecuniary amount being 
retained in the capital accounts by a dangerous system of book- 
keeping, justified only by increasing earnings and increasing 
estimates of future earnings. 

The enormous fortunes which are reputed to have been made 
in the United States during the past few years are thus to the 
last degree unstable, in so far as they are embarked in carrying 
over a vast burden of overestimated industrial plant. So long 
as flotation succeeded flotation, and funds could be borrowed 
from Europe to make up the deficiencies caused by the non- 
absorption of stocks by the public, all went well; but with the 
declining credit of American financiers in Europe the pinch has 
come. It is perhaps true that a great number of persons who 
regarded themselves as financially strong are simply holding on 
with the energy of desperation. 

The present stagnant condition of the New York stock market 
suggests that this is really the case. The general prosperity of 
the country, great as it has been, has been over-discounted. 
That the tendency to over-discount has been checked is evident, 
but if it had continued the demoralisation of the European 
exchanges on account of the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese 
war supervening upon other causes would undoubtedly have pro- 
duced a violent reaction in American finances. 

The present condition of comparative quietude is not due to 
strength but to exhaustion from previous escapades. 

Since the autumn of 1903 several events which have had a 
more or less important influence upon the market have occurred. 
The surplus earnings of the harvest of 1903 have been placed in 
the banks, and a considerable amount of stock has been purchased 
for investment during the past six months. 

In February, 1904, events occurred which affected the market 
for a short time only. The effect of the war between Russia and 
Japan, so far as stocks were concerned, was discounted 
for at least a month prior to the outbreak of hostilities.” 


1 This is especially true of the electrical industries, where the rapid changes in 
technical methods have led to the sacrifice to the scrap-heap of plant economically 
exhausted but not yet really paid for by earnings. 

2 An incidental effect of the war has been the heavy shipment of gold from 
Japan, $15,000,000 having been received in New York between December 1st and 
April 7th. See Boston News Bureau, April 8th, 1904. 
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The illness of Mr. Marcus Hanna had a somewhat para- 
lysing effect for some days, as the financial interests of New 
York had evidently counted upon him to contest the Presidency 
with Mr. Roosevelt, or to support some other candidate favour- 
able to the financial interests. The fire at Baltimore resulted in 
a loss to the insurance companies of from £10,000,000 to 
£12,000,000, a large part of which fell on New York, and it was 
feared that the insurance companies would be obliged to sell the 
better class of their securities in order to pay the large claims 
upon them. In addition to this it was naturally assumed that 
Baltimore would be a heavy borrower from other financial centres 
for a time. There was, moreover, a certain paralysis due to the 
Northern Securities case then pending. 

In spite of all these influences, and in spite also of the 
immanence of the Presidential election, which will be held in 
November, there has been a considerable number of large borrow- 
ing transactions. There can be no doubt that during the next few 
months the railway companies, in so far as they have succeeded 
in placing temporary or permanent loans, will have a large 
amount of money to expend on structural steel and on rails. It 
is this prospect, undoubtedly, which led in January to the blowing 
in of some thirty furnaces by the United States Steel Corporation. 
The weekly capacity of producing pig iron, which on January Ist 
was 183,000 tons, has thus been increased to 287,000 tons on 
February 1st. 

The price of steel in the United States is fairly well maintained, 
and some extensive orders have been placed by Canada in 
England at lower prices than American steel makers were pre- 
pared to quote. 

All this has an important influence upon the United States 
trade with England, for if the domestic demand for her iron 
increases or even remains as it is, there can be no serious question 
of “dumping.” It may therefore be held to be a great gain for 
England that American trade has regained as rapidly as it appears 
to have done. 

The Presidential year is commonly regarded as likely to be a 
year of depression, and this year looked at the beginning as if it 
would be even more so than usual, but the circumstances above 
detailed have contributed to give a spur to the more important 
industries. It may be worth while to notice, however, that there 
is no very serious improvement in the financial situation. The 
habit in the United States of conducting business on an in- 
significant basis of capital remains. Moreover, the banking system 
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is such that there is no effective reserve except the comparatively 
small one which is kept by the United States Treasury. Even 
that is divided up into a large number of fractions situated in 
widely scattered parts of the country. As the spring has 
advanced, the high rates for money prevailing during the winter 
have fallen, and low money rates with a relatively plentiful 
supply in New York have resulted in withdrawals for recoup- 
ment of European loans rather than in a local stimulus to 
speculation. 

It has already been noticed that the banks have been holding 
an enormous amount of securities. This practice has been 
increased to quite extraordinary proportions. While since 1897 
the banks of the United States increased their capital by 19 per 
cent. and their deposits by 98 per cent., they increased the 
securities held by them by 196 per cent. in the same period. 

While, as mentioned above, there has been a manifest move- 
ment towards concentration of control in one directorate in some 
of the staple industries, experience has shown that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to secure competent management for very large 
enterprises. This is amply proved by the frequent changes alike 
in the personnels and in the policy of the large corporations. A 
manager who has seen a business grow under his hand and has 
adapted himself to the growth of it, is in normal cases successful, 
but if the same man is suddenly placed in a position of authority 
over a large group of such businesses, the strain upon him is apt 
to break him down or to result in indifferent financial returns. 
Certain notorious cases of mere mental collapse under such 
circumstances have occurred. The difficulty of securing com- 
petent managers is the great difficulty of the large combinations.? 
Time may remedy this; but the conditions of life in the United 
States do not appear to be making for any general remedy. The 
exceptional cases of Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Cassatt of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and Mr. James J. Hill of the 
Great Northern System, are quoted so often as to convince one 
that such men are exceedingly rare. It might fairly be held that 
the huge combination has been made possible not because business 
ability of a high order in the United States is so common, but 
because it is so unusual that when a man possesses it he at once 
acquires tremendous power. This power is obviously proportioned 
to the weakness of his competitors. With the growth of business 


1 See also above. 
2 Some of the largest owners of enterprises in the United States lease them in 


detail rather than incur the risk of loss through leakage. 
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ability in a general sense, the exceptional power of such men 
over others must diminish. 

Concentration of control has become intensified during the 
past few years to such an extent that the Rockefeller! group 
of financiers, for example, controls nominally, not merely the 
Standard Oil aggregation of businesses, but also Amalgamated 
Copper, as well as the urban transportation, the gas and electric 
lighting of New York and of many other cities. Yet this control 
is subject to many checks. If profits can be maintained and, 
still more indispensably, if the power to borrow constantly needed 
capital can be maintained, there is no conceivable limit to the 
operations of this powerful group. But general economic causes 
over which even they have very slight influence, may prevent 
either or both of these elements from being maintained. The 
mere extent of their operations affords possibilities of leakage 
through incompetent or corrupt management which are practically 
impossible to check. Upon the absence of leakages depends the 
profit, and upon the profit depends the credit. The edifice of 
apparent value which has been built up may crumble under 
exceptional pressure. 

In 1893, when the United States passed through a serious 
financial crisis, the strongest groups had exhausted their 
borrowing powers and were unquestionably on the very edge of 
collapse. 

That the most powerful groups have no faith in the existing 
character of the money market is very evident. For some time 
past it has been rumoured that the conspicuous groups in “ high 
finance”” were accumulating cash reserves in order that they 
might be independent of the New York money market, and even 
of the European money markets. 

The Banking System of the United States and the system 
adopted by the United States Treasury in managing its reserves 
had in 1893 shown themselves to be inadequate to meet the 
emergency which occurred then. What might be the result of 
trusting to these feeble safeguards under conditions in which the 
pecuniary interests involved had greatly increased? This serious 
question appears to have been answered by Mr. Rockefeller in his 
accustomed way. He must accumulate a reserve of his own; 
this could be done either by selling securities and so contributing 
to the fall of the market or by cutting down dividends. He has 
adopted the latter course. Thus while the Standard Oil earnings 


1 Although abroad Mr. Rockefeller’s name stands alone, the active members of 
his group are Mr, H, H. Rogers and Mr, Flagler. 
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show no diminution, the rate of dividend has been reduced in 
order to provide reserves against emergencies.! 

Among the numerous mots perhaps improperly attributed to 
Mr. Rockefeller is this one: ‘‘ The New York money market. With 
ten millions of dollars I could send it anywhere I wanted to.” 
Whether Mr. Rockefeller said so or not, this is probably a state- 
ment of fact. A few millions of dollars dexterously used might 
suddenly inflate or suddenly depress the market by overcoming its 
inertia; but even a large amount in skilful hands could not be 
calculated upon to control the movements of the market when the 
equilibrium had once been disturbed. 

The concentration of industrial control has not been accom- 
panied by corresponding concentration of financial control. 

The reserves in the American system are too scattered, too 
difficult to get at, the amount of floating debt due by America 
to Europe is even yet too great, and the investment of funds in 
highly permanent (or even irrevocable) forms of capital too dis- 
proportionate to the amount of progressively available funds: so 
that American finance is in an extremely precarious position. 

A few notable cases of banking amalgamations have already 
occurred, and more may be expected. If these amalgamations 
are effected on a sound basis, they may lend an element of 
stability to the situation. 

Certain industrial conditions are of importance in a general 
survey. Although it would be difficult to work out the problem 


‘in statistical detail, the data not being available,? there is an 


impression that the industrial supremacy of the United States in 
certain branches is due to temporary causes. 

In some of the most successful manufacturing trades, the 
body of skilled workmen is wholly composed of recent immigrants 
from Great Britain and Germany. The native-born American 
does not care to work with his hands unless he is obliged to. It 
appears that in the industries mentioned, the unskilled labourers 
doing work in the yards of manufacturing establishments and in 
other open air employments are Russians, Poles, Finns, Bulgarians 
and Italians; those workmen who fetch and carry in the work- 
shops are native-born Americans, while the skilled artisan is from 
Great Britain or Germany. The long apprenticeship necessary 


1 In February, 1908, the Standard Oil Company paid a dividend for the year of 
$20 per share. This year a dividend of $4 per share has just been declared, with 
the announcement that earnings have not diminished, but that, in view of the 
uncertainty of the market, reserves must be accumulated. 

2 I believe, however, that the matter is occupying the attention of the statistical 


authorities. 
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to produce a skilled engineer, for example, is irksome to an 
American. He can get employment as a clerk or as a commercial 
traveller without apprenticeship or study; and he therefore 
prefers these employments. 

Although there is no doubt about this being the case in certain 
industries, notably in the Pittsburgh district,’ it would be 
hazardous to infer that it is general in the manufacturing 
districts. In so far as it exists, however, it indicates that unless 
a native artisan class of a high order can be brought into 
existence, American manufactures, in the absence of a continuous 
supply of European skilled labour, cannot compete with those of 
Europe. 

The great corporations bulk so largely in the public eye and 
exercise so great an influence over politics, Federal, State and 
Municipal, that it is apt to be forgotten that the bulk of the 
manufacturing industry of the United States is after all outside 
of these. ‘‘ Corners” may be manipulated from time to time in 
wheat or in cotton; but there is no monopoly in these, and there 
are in the Eastern and Middle States great numbers of relatively 
small businesses conducted without the flamboyant finance of 
the corporations. The industrial backbone of the United States 
is in agriculture and in these manufacturing concerns rather than 
in the great combinations whose equilibriam is so unstable and 
whose finances are at the mercy of groups of gamblers on the 
Stock Exchange. 

Manufacturing firms of moderate size making for domestic 
consumption under the protection of the tariff have little share 
in foreign trade, and have little opportunity of ‘‘ dumping” their 
goods in foreign markets. 

It is customary from a general point of view to regard the 
United States as a unit upon fiscal and industrial questions. 
The area of the country is so great and the economical interests 
are so divergent, that there is perhaps no unanimity of opinion 
upon any point. 

New York and Boston, the South, the Middle West, the North 


1 In the returns of the last census (1900), the following statistics of Pittsburgh 
throw some light on the subject :— 


Males Males 
Aggregate of |= Native born Foreign born native white, native white, 
males. males. males. native parents. foreign parents. 
165,646 118,777 46,869 50,109 59,271 


Notr.—Of the 46,869 foreign born, 46,687 were white. These figures show 
that the foreign born and their children number 106,130, or 64 per cent. of the 
aggregate males—a proportion of about two foreign born or born of foreign parents 
to one native of native parents,—Census Report (1900), vol. ii., p. 140, 
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West, Montana, Idaho and the Pacific slope represent different 
and even divergent interests. They represent also widely 
different scales of prices and of wages. The South ischeap. The 
East and Middle West are relatively dear. Rents are high in 
New York, in Boston, and in Pittsburgh, and relatively low in 
Philadelphia and in Baltimore. These varying economical con- 
ditions give rise to varying views of the tariff. The conditions 
change, no doubt, with the movement of population, and the 
opinions of the East are perhaps rather apt to drift Westwards 
with the people ;! yet the West has been becoming more rather 
than less opposed to protection, and with the movement West- 
ward of the centre of population we may on the whole expect a 
progressive antagonism to a high protective tariff. 

Although the Democratic party is in a disorganised condition 
while the Republicans are well organised and powerful, more so 
even at this moment than they were prior to the death of Mr. 
Marcus Hanna, who threatened to make a division in the ranks, 
there has been for some years a disposition on the part of an 
influential section of the Republican party to modify the 
protective system. This was made very clear in the last speech 
of the late President McKinley, delivered at Buffalo in September 
1901.? 

It would be idle to deny that the smaller manufacturers as 
well as the larger ones conceive that their interests lie in the 
direction of protection. If, however, the larger manufacturers, 


1 The centre of population, which in 1850 was 39 N. Lat. 81 W. Long., was 
in 1870, 89 N. Lat. 84 W. Long., and in 1900 was 39 N. Lat. 86 W. Long.— Report 
of 12th Census, vol. i., Washington, 1900, Plate No, 7. 

2 «« By sensible trade arrangements, which will not interrupt our home produc- 
tion, we shall extend the outlets for our increasing surplus. A system which 
provides a mutual exchange of commodities is manifestly essential to the continued 
and healthful growth of our export trade. We must not repose in fancied security 
that we can for ever sell everything and buy little or nothing. If such a thing were 
possible, it would not be best for us or for those with whom we deal. We should 
take from our customers such of their products as we can use without harm to our 
industries and labour. Reciprocity is the natural outgrowth of our wonderful 
industrial development under the domestic policy now firmly established. 

‘* What we produce beyond our domestic consumption must find a vent abroad, 
The excess must be relieved through a foreign outlet, and we should sell wherever 
we can and buy wherever the buying will enlarge our sales and production, and 
thereby make a greater demand for home labour. 

‘«The period of exclusiveness is past. The expansion of our trade and commerce 
is the pressing problem. Commercial wars are unprofitable. A policy of goodwill 
and friendly trade relations will prevent reprisals, Reciprocity treaties are in 
harmony with the spirit of the times; measures of retaliation are not.”— The last 
speech of President McKinley at Buffalo, September 5th, 1901. Printed for Private 
Circulation [Philadelphia], 1901, p. 4. 
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otherwise the great corporations, take full advantage of the tariff 
to maintain their prices at a high level, the mutterings of dis- 
content with the system which are at present heard everywhere 
may lead to a modification or even perhaps a reversal of the 
protectionist policy. Moreover, if it be the case as is alleged by 
some of the advocates of the system of trusts that they do not 
any longer need the tariff, the corporations will be indisposed to 
subscribe large sums to the campaign fund of the Republican 
party, and may therefore incidentally promote either the defeat 
of the party or a change of its policy. 

The movement for tariff reform will no doubt come in the 
first instance in the case of these industries, the raw material for 
which must now largely be imported. This would lead one to 
suppose that the first to be affected would be the lumber and 
paper industries. 

The reckless exhaustion of the forests has produced a timber 
famine, and the newspapers of New York and Chicago which use 
up acres of pulp-wood every week will shortly be dependent for 
their supply upon Canada. 

While it would be too much to say that public opinion in the 
United States has veered round against protection, there is un- 
doubtedly a strong feeling against the ‘‘ corporations” which may 
be directed against the tariff. Mr. Roosevelt evidently sees that 
the existing machinery of the law must be put in motion against 
the trusts, and for this reason he has pressed the litigation against 
the Northern Securities Company. The recent decision in the 
suit before the Supreme Court of the United States has for 
the time being checked the corporations; but the resources of 
the legal-profession are not exhausted, and even if the Northern 
Securities Company has been shown to be an illegal combination, 
some means will probably be found to effect in another way the 
object aimed at in its formation. 

The real safeguards against trusts lie in their inherent 
deficiencies in an economic sense, and not in any legal attempt 
to restrict them. Public opinion may however insist on the 
adoption by all the States of a method similar to that adopted by 
Massachusetts, Virginia, North Carolina, and some other States. 
This method involves a close scrutiny by a State Commissioner 
of all flotations, compulsory publicity of accounts, and other 
devices for the prevention of stockwatering and similar objection- 
able financial manipulation. 

The net conclusions from these considerations may be put in 
this way: 

No. 54.—vou. XIV. ) 
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(1) The technical management and the financial management 
of the great manufacturing corporations are in a rudimentary 
stage, and they will thus probably for some time make no serious 
impression upon established trade connections of other countries 
in neutral markets. 

(2) The leakage incidental to very large businesses may be 
so great as to neutralise the advantage of concentration carried 
to a high pitch. 

(3) The redistribution of capital which is being accomplished 
by the corporations must eventually bring into their councils 
representatives of divergent interests; this may lead to the 
breaking up of the aggregations. 

(4) For these reasons the trust is on its trial; forced recon- 
struction and reduction of nominal capital would necessarily limit 
its powers and damage its prestige. 

(5) It would appear as though the operations of the large 
combinations afford an illustration of the law of diminishing 
return ; they involve the increase of economies with concentration 
up to a certain point. Beyond that point additional concentra- 
tion of management does not involve so great an increase of 
economy; and a point is ultimately reached at which economies 
cease, and loss accrues. 

(6) A time may come when the productive powers of the 
United States greatly exceed the requirements of the home 
market. If simultaneously there occurred favourable labour and 


' financial conditions, it might be possible for sales of the surplus 


production to be made in the British market or in neutral 
markets to such an extent as to injure seriously British manu- 
factures. The process might not last long, but it might last long 
enough to ruin important industries. Financial and other checks 
seem, however, to have been so far adequate to prevent such 
practices from being carried on indefinitely, or indeed from being 
carried on to a material extent. Should these checks fail, it 
seems very doubtful whether legislative checks would succeed, 
although strong grounds might be found for trying them. 

(7) It is difficult to dissociate the corruption of political life 
in America from the influence of protection. Each interest must 
look after itself. That is, it must ‘“‘look after the politician.” 
So well recognised is this, that campaign funds for political 
purposes are contributed mainly by the corporations. They 
frequently contribute impartially to both sides. These contribu- 
tions are a great tax upon the shareholders, and in many cases 
constitute a practical surrender of the profits of the enterprise. 
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The companies find themselves in a vicious circle. They must 
subscribe in order to get protection, and they must be protected 
in order that they may be able to subscribe. The chief gainers 
are the professional politicians and the office-holders who live on 
their patronage. 

(8) Ata moment when the whole question of protection is 
under serious discussion in the United States, it is peculiarly 
unfortunate that a propaganda in favour of a particularly 
objectionable form of it should have been inaugurated in England. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda, whether it succeeds or fails, has 
already encouraged the high protection party in the United 
States and Canada, and has perhaps done something to extend 
the reign of protection in both countries. 

(9) England passed through her period of corruption and pro- 
tection ; and America will doubtless do so also. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
propaganda, however, if it succeeds, seems likely to bring upon 
England at least some of the evils from which she suffered at an 
earlier period, and from which America is at present suffering. 


JAMES Mavor. 
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FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION 


I. 


Tue Editors of the Economic JOURNAL have done me the honour 
of inviting me to express my views, in its pages, on the contest 
now dividing the political and scientific world of England with 
respect to that country’s “‘ fiscal policy.’’ For several reasons I 
have hesitated before accepting the invitation, and in accepting 
still hesitate. The English people are launched upon a weighty 
quarrel, and a domestic one. It is scarce seemly for a foreigner 
to mix himself up in it. Any Englishman whose views are un- 
appreciatively interpreted by foreign utterances, is naturally 
inclined to retort that Englishmen are more competent than 
foreigners to pronounce, on any point, which is the best policy for 
England. This, he might say, isa very different matter from that 
of Continentals summoning English engineers to build railroads ata 


‘time when none but English knew how to do so. On the contrary, 


the present emergency not only concerns home politics in which 
the foreigner is, generally speaking, comparatively incompetent 
to give fitting counsel, but it is also a matter in which England 
has for a long time been acquiring special experience and oppor- 
tunity of judging, and is therefore the less in need of a foreigner’s 
advice. 

Such sentiments might be looked for even in the event of a 
great scientific authority being called upon to pronounce. In our 
case, unfortunately, and for this controversy there is no such 
authoritative voice, either national or international, to claim any 
special weight in deciding this vexed question. There may be 
men here and there who have invested themselves with a great 
halo. But unluckily the halo has a way of dispersing very 
quickly as soon as it is exposed to the sharp test of opposed in- 
terests and opinions in practical politics. Then that which was 
but just now a brilliant name in science sinks down to the level 
of barren book-wisdom and ‘‘ grey theory.” 
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Much more does all this apply when the person in question 
holds, as I do myself, the firm conviction that, in the present 
question, he can, under no circumstances, claim to speak with 
any authority. 

Besides, there is another complicating circumstance. Were I 
to venture to express an opinion on the policy of England in the 
matter of railways with the presumptuous idea that the English 
would listen, my own country would in no way be affected by any 
controversy on such a subject. To Germany it is practically an 
indifferent matter whether England persists in her present system 
of land-transport, or whether she introduces changes therein. In 
questions of tariff policy, the opposite holds good. Here we are 
concerned with measures which at all times are facing both ways, 
domestic and foreign. That which was said above to amount to 
a foreigner’s meddling with home politics becomes, in fact, an 
attempt to influence that home policy from the point of view, and 
in the interests of, that country to which the adviser belongs. 
Nay, more : the adviser will incur rebukes both from the foreigner 
and from his own country, according as his advice runs counter 
to the national sentiment on either side, or in as far as it seems 
adverse to the interests of the several economic sects, or at least 
conflicts with the views of individual party leaders. 

These indications may suffice to explain my hesitation, and 
to win excuse for me, if I refrain from giving my views in such a 
form as might lay me open to misinterpretations such as I have 
described. In what I am about to say, I shall prefer to hold 
myself as far as possible aloof from points of practical politics 
actually under discussion, and just state the impressions which 
have been borne in on me, during the course of my scientific life, 
from the commercial policy of England and Germany. In so 
doing, I trust that I may be describing not individual impressions 
merely, but such as are to some extent held in common by a 
number of my colleagues and countrymen. 


II. 


At the time when I began to acquire independent views on 
economic science and its controversial questions—that is to say, 
about 35 to 40 years ago—opinions on foreign commercial politics 
mainly ranged themselves in Germany in two opposite camps. 
The one set of views had gradually won the upper hand in the 
national public opinion. It came from England as a result of the 
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new Free Trade movement. With it were associated the names 
of Richard Cobden and John Bright, as well as the recently con- 
cluded commercial treaties between France and England, and 
between Germany and France. It was promulgated in Germany 
through the agitation of the Congress of Political Economy, 
the heads of which were either partly English, like John Prince 
Smith, or had long resided in England, like Julius Faucher. Their 
literary organ was the Vierteljahrschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, the 
contents of which became ever more and more the mould for the 
economic views of the Liberal and Progressive Parties of the 
Germany of that date. 

The doctrine thus inculcated was Free Trade sans phrase: 
Free Trade both inland and abroad. Considered only under the 
latter aspect, and as an international gospel, uprooted from its 
English native soil, its more pronounced radical nature is clear, 
inasmuch as it takes no account of the historical conditions of each 
country, but claims to be valid for all countries and all times. 

Essentially opposed to this doctrine was that teaching which is 
associated with the name of Friedrich List, and is set out in his 
Nationales System der Politischen Oekonomie (1841). This is, or 
was, the doctrine which mainly held the field among scientific 
economists in Germany, and grew up with the traditions of the 
German Zollverein. It may be defined as the theory (a) of the 
gradual historical evolution of each civilised country’s economic 
mechanism ; (6) of the growth and nurture of the several branches 
‘of production, especially in large-scale industries; (c) of the rela- 
tivity of commercial policy as adapted to the specific grade of 
civilisation in a given economic centre; (d) of the antithesis of 
Free Trade and Protection viewed as the historical outcome of that 
attempted adaptation. 

List, who was, through and through, a man of practical propa- 
gandism and patriotic efficiency, created his doctrine with a view 
to aid the development of the German Zollverein, and German 
industry, in the fight with the commercial supremacy of far-ahead 
England. For him the protective tariff was the weapon by the aid 
of which Germany’s young industry should fight not without hope 
in the competitive war. For him it was but the means whereby, 
in her own good time, Germany should attain the goal of Free 
Trade, which England had already reached, or for which at least 
she was already ripe. 

List’s doctrine was adequate for the purpose for which it was 
created. Besides, from a more general scientific standpoint, it 
lifted the aimlessness of the older Protective system on to a higher 
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plane. It converted ideas, uttered now and again by statesmen 
like Colbert, into the support of an economic theory, showing how 
the sacrifices imposed upon a nation by its Protectionist campaign 
might be duly proportioned to the corresponding advantages gained 
thereby. Instead of assuming Protectionism as an endless, aim- 
less object in itself, List raised the question as to the end and aim 
of those sacrifices which it in every case demands. He asked, 
when and where should a protective tariff be rightly established ? 
He asked further, how long should it be in force, to what pitch 
should it be carried, in order to make room for Free Trade? List 
fought for his German fatherland ; nevertheless, England was for 
him the model where the sacrifices undergone for centuries had at 
length put her at the head of the nations in all the power of her 
industries and her commerce, rendering such sacrifices no longer 
necessary. 


IIl. 


List’s theories were quite in keeping with the socialistic poli- 
tical tendencies put forward some thirty years ago by economists 
at the German universities. Both agreed in the prominence 
assigned to State intervention, whether for the purpose of raising 
the status of the working classes, or for that of fostering industrial 
productivity. A generation, however, had passed by since the 
time of List’s practical efforts, and, for the social economy of Ger- 
many on the eve of becoming an empire, the practical conse- 
quences of his doctrine might take different forms. Indeed, there 
was a tendency, in scientific circles, in consequence of newly-won 
commercial treaties, to agree to an approach to Free Trade princi- 
ples, and thus to assume that German trade for its part had begun 
to enter upon the stage of maturity. 

By a concatenation of cireumstances—not rare in history—this 
same current of political economy, by which the progressive ten- 
dencies of economic scholars became the predominating home 
policy of the German Empire, actually led to a system of Protec- 
tionism, which was justly termed Neomercantilism, being indeed 
a retrogression to an anterior stage of development. 

The imperial tariff of the year 1879, by which this policy was 
inaugurated, conformed more especially to the ‘‘ system of solidar- 
ity,’ which was started in France at the time of the Restoration. 
Its object was so to distribute the bounties of the tariff as to give 
each branch of production a fair “‘ look in,’’ without inquiring 
whether a given branch called for protection. Carried out 
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systematically, and raised to an international scheme of trade, it 
amounts to protecting each against each, and all against all. It 
engenders a general spirit of national narrow-heartedness, or aug- 
ments such a disposition thereto as may already exist, setting up 
the object of pitting the strength of each nation against every 
other, on the irrational ground that the trade of highly developed 
nations is, for the importing nation, an evil; for the exporting 
nation, a benefit. Thus the political aim is made to lie in diminish- 
ing the evil as much as possible, and in finding the greatest pos- 
sible compensation for the inevitable residuum of evil. As to dis- 
criminating between the several branches of production, as to a 
time-limit in protective measures, that is to say, in the sacrifices 
imposed, for this or that species of production, on the other species, 
as, in a word, to any definite goal, the question is not even raised. 
In fact, the system creates in the moral and economic consciousness 
a hothouse atmosphere, in which men forget how to breathe the 
pure air of liberty, and in which they fall back on imputing ever 
greater responsibilities to the State, whereby, in turn, is begotten 
a chronic condition of unsatisfied wishes. 

A nation may, in spite of this policy, make great strides in pro- 
ductivity. But this is a proof, partly that such a nation has great 
capacity for progress in that direction, partly how limited is the 
effectiveness of every sort of legislation, even of the most harmless, 
over against the strength of a people. In my judgment it is never 
more than a post hoc ergo propter hoc, to assign this commercial 
policy as the cause of the advance in German industries during the 
last twenty-five years. Tobesure itis another question whether 
production in Germany was at that time strong enough—as in 
England’s case—for her to shake off the epidemic of this system 
of solidarity. 

An essential portion of the system consists in the agrarian 
tariffs. They made a timid and modest beginning in the tariff 
duties of 1879. In a few years they rose. It is noteworthy that 
the rise and continuous growth of a feeling of insatiate discontent 
in German agricultural strata has only gone on since they were 
imposed. Specially remarkable about it is the fact that not even 
the opponents of the agrarian tariff have ever raised the question 
as to the limit of time for its imposition. The one thing demanded 
is its enhancement, and to cope with this perennial discontent of 
agriculturists has been the select diversion of the German imperial 
government for the last two decades. 

The agrarian duties were introduced on the understanding that 
they were only to meet a transient emergency. Journeys of 
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investigation were made to the United States, with the pleasing 
discovery that the competition of American corn rested on a basis 
of stolen advantage, which would soon become in turn a dis- 
advantage to America herself. The stolen advantage, however, 
continues still to be enjoyed, and there is not much prospect of 
being able to overlook it in the future. 


IV. 


Whatever the several conditions may have been which intro- 
duced the so-called ‘‘ newer fiscal policy ’’ in the year 1879, such 
as (a) the sharper severance of nations through the wars of 1866 
and 1870; (b) the establishment of the French Republic, and, 
therewith ; (c) the emancipation of the endemic fiscal efforts in 
France from the pro-Free-Trade rule of the Second Empire; (d) 
the after-effect of the crisis of 1873 on German industry, especially 
in iron and steel, and a similar effect on Austrian industry; (@) 
the complication of a fall in the prices of agricultural produce, as 
the result of foreign competition, with the simultaneous handi- 
capping of industry ; (f) the traditional influence of classes of society 
mainly interested in the high price of corn, and who, until then, 
and in the less developed trade of Germany and Prussia, had been 
all for an active export of corn, and thus for Free Trade—what- 
ever, I repeat, were the conditions, such was the effect, and such 
was the atmosphere which was now diffused by the economic 
policy of the German Empire. It may be unquestionably true in 
both home and foreign opinion that German industries, during 
the last three decades, have undergone an unparalleled expansion. 
But it is no less true that, quite apart from the inexplicable causal 
connection, the economically political atmosphere of this same in- 
terval of time has been by no means gratifying. It neither was 
nor is an age of content and harmony, worthy of so great national 
results, but an endless series of complaints and grumblings. 
These were, as was only natural, most marked on the part of 
those classes of society who made the loudest claim for the help 
of the Empire and the State in every possible form, without 
rendering it possible to make progress similar to that in large-scale 
industry and commerce. It is in precisely these circles that the 
tendency of the treaties of commerce, concluded in 1892, for the 
reduction of protective tariffs, was criticised with growing resent- 
ment. 

Now, whereas this condition of commercial politics in Germany 
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represents, more or less, the collective commercial politics of the 
Continent and the United States, England has, in the main, held 
firm to the policy of her commercial treaty of 1860. It is evident 
that this solitary Power has been contemplated with satisfaction 
by those who share my opinion on the commercial politics of the 
Continent. 

We know, however, that England went over to a system of 
Free Trade, not from pure admiration for the doctrines of Adam 
Smith and his followers, but suffered nearly a century to elapse 
before carrying his prescriptions into execution. Nor was she 
moved by abstract preference for the ideal of free exchange of 
goods between nations. She waited before throwing open her 
borders to the competition of foreign manufactures, till the time 
when she was equal or superior to other lands in all, or at least in 
leading, commodities. She only admitted the competition of 
foreign raw produce, especially corn, when the preponderating 
interests of her trade had long ceased to lie with the producers 
of raw material. 

Among the turning points of history may come another change 
in this relation of England to other nations; nay, to a certain 
degree, it has come already. The actual changes have already 
brought with them certain definite, if minor, heresies, opposed to 
the principle of Free Trade. Its precursor since 1880 has been 
the Fair Trade League. The Merchandise Marks Act of 1887 
was the first legislative measure. However much it has been 


- sought to disguise the causes of it, so as to conceal its Protectionist 


character—would Cobden have ever consented to such a measure? 
It was followed by the export duty on coal during the South 
African War, which is still in force to-day, and again by the duty 
on corn, which was taken off after the war. Both measures were 
justified by the financial exigencies of the war. But they are at 
the same time indisputably Protectionist measures, as is proved 
by the retention of the coal duty, in spite of the war having ceased. 

Speaking generally, it is no aid to clearness in these questions 
to speak of the Zollpolitik (tariff politics) of Germany as “‘ fiscal 
policy.’’ ‘* Fiscal ’’ belongs to that which is levied for purposes 
of revenue, not for purposes of commercial policy. 

The ‘‘ United Empire League,’’ with its most recent phases, 
is @ movement dating from 1891. Its very complicated task is 
that of endeavouring to extend the idea of the Zollverein of Ger- 
many over the far greater proportions of the British world-empire. 
But it is for England yet one more step in the road leading away 
from Free Trade. 
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Is not the possibility in the air that influences, similar to those 
in other countries, are working in England, and that the power of 
national instincts, which elsewhere have wrought so mightily, 
may yet bring about in England a majority in favour of the old, 
much-worn-out, and yet ever again useful catchwords of Protec- 
tionism? When, over thirty years ago, for the purpose of study, 
I first stayed in England, an eminent jurist, with whom I was 
conversing, hurled at me the argument of the will of the majority. 
And I repeat that it is the ‘‘ majorities ’’ of our age that we have 
to thank for the commercial policy of the Continent and of the 
United States, which, in the eighteenth century, were ascribed 
to the despotism of governments. The commercial policy of 
England will also be presently decided by majorities. Will they 
follow in the wake of other nations? 


University of Gottingen. GUSTAV COHN. 
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THE ASSIZE OF BREAD 


THE peculiar ‘‘ Assize of Bread,’’ by which the justices of the 
peace had periodically to regulate the price of wheaten bread, 
was, it need hardly be said, a mere surviving remnant from an 
extensive system of regulating the price of provisions, dating, 
probably, from Anglo-Saxon times.1. Though it formed the sub- 
ject of almost constant controversy during the whole of the 
eighteenth century, and was repeatedly the subject of Par- 
liamentary inquiries, we do not find that any historical account of 
it exists.? 

We have even found some difficulty in ascertaining how the 
Assize was set. As defined by one of the most celebrated of 
English statutes, the ‘‘ Assisa Panis et Cervisie,’’? which re- 


1 See The Growth of English Industry and Commerce, by Dr. Cunningham, 


. vol. i. (1890), Appendix A, for ordinances of the 8th and 12th centuries. ‘‘ Those 


who supply the people with their necessary food or drink,” observes Daines Barring- 
ton ‘‘(as bakers, millers and brewers) have not only always been suspected, more 
than other traders, of impositions, but have likewise been subject to regulations of 
peculiar severity ” (Observations on the Statutes from Magna Charta to 21 James I., 
c. 27). See the interesting Review of the Statutes and Ordinances of Assize 
(1202-1797), by G. Atwood, 1801. 

The Manorial Courts continued, at any rate down to the end of the sixteenth 
century, to enforce adherence to the customary prices. Thus, at Clent ‘‘in 1575 

. . . the butcher of the parish was fined twopence for taking ‘excessive gain.’ ” 
A Short History of Clent, by John Amphlett (1890), p. 103. 

2 The revival of this regulative system was frequently asked for, ‘*That most, 
if not all, eatable things exposed to sale in the markets as well as in shops, may be 
sold by weight (as is done in Spain) and also may weekly or monthly be rated (as 
bread in cities) by the magistrates or officers sworn so to do.”—Hngland’s Wants : 
or Several Proposals probably Beneficial for England. By a True Lover of his 
Country (1667), p. 31. 

3 A “statute of uncertain date,” usually ascribed to 51 Henry III. (1266). 

The Assize of Ale, regulated by the same statute, appears to have gone com- 
pletely into desuetude long before the eighteenth century. It provided that ‘“‘ when 
a quarter of wheat is sold for three shillings or three shillings and fourpence, and a 
quarter of barley for twenty pence or two shillings, and a quarter of oats for sixteen 
pence, the brewers in cities ought and may afford to sell two gallons of beer or ale 
for a penny, and out of cities to sell three or four gallons for a penny. And when 
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mained unrepealed for six centuries, it was based on the following 
assumptions. It was taken for granted that a loaf of bread should 
be sold at the customary price of one penny. ‘The baker was re- 
quired to make his loaves of a definite weight, and to sell 418 
pounds of bread, out of every quarter of wheat. The weight of 
the loaf was so fixed as to enable the baker, with ordinary skill, 
to make in addition, out of the quarter of wheat, two peck loaves 
(or 24lb. 140z.) of ‘‘ advantage bread,’’ for himself. He was, 
moreover, to be allowed a sum of money on every quarter, accord- 
ing to the following quaint table of 1497 :— 


“‘The Baker was allowed 


‘* Furnace and wood a ae oe ee ee 6d. 
TR ee ae we ow Ow, es 4d. 
‘Two journeymen and two apprentices 5d. 
‘“‘ Salt, yeast, candle, and sack bands . 2d. 

“‘ Himself, his house, his wife, his dog 
ae og. a) ke. 4 ST 7d. 
Sen. .« « - 2a 


** And the bran to his advantage.” ! 


It was assumed that three kinds of bread, namely “ wastell 
bread,’’ “‘ bread of the whole wheat,’’ and ‘‘ bread treet ’’—after- 


in a town three gallons are sold for a penny, out of a town they ought and may sell 
four. And this assize ought to be holden throughout England.” This Act remained 
law in England until 1863, and in Ireland until 1872, when it was repealed by the 
Statute Law Revision Acts of those years. Orders fixing the price of ale, presum- 
ably under its authority, were frequently made by Town Councils in the sixteenth 
century (see, for instance, that at Lincoln in 1553, directing the brewers to sell at 
2d. per gallon, in Report of Historical Manuscripts Commission, Cd. 7881, p. 47), 
and there are frequent cases in the Court Leet records of this century of persons 
amerced from infringing the assise. Definite statutory provision was made by an 
Act of 1604 (1 or 2 James I. c. 9, sec. 3), which enacted ‘‘ that if any innkeeper, 
alehouse keeper, or victualler shall at any time utter or sell less than one full ale- 
quart of the best beer or ale for a penny, and of the small two quarts for one penny, 
that then every such innkeeper, alehouse keeper, or victualler shall forfeit for every 
such offence . . . . the sum of twenty shillings.” We have found no mention of 
the enforcement of this law, which was not repealed until 1828 (9 George IV. c. 61, 
sec. 35). We imagine that the price of ale ceased to be effectively fixed before the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The price of wine was also regulated. An Act 
of 1587 (28 Henry VIII. c. 14) enabled the price of wine to be fixed, by the justices 
in counties, and the mayor in boroughs. Though it remained in force nominally 
until the present generation, we have not found any instance of action being taken 
under it in the eighteenth century. See, for the whole subject, Curiosities of Ale 
and Beer, by John Bickerdyke (1886). 

1 This table is given, among other places, in the Appendix to the Review of the 
Statutes and Ordinances of Assize, 1202—1797, by G. Atwood (1801); and in 
Artachthos, by John Penkethman (1765). 
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wards known as white, wheaten, and household, respectively— 
would be made out of each batch of flour, which would yield a 
certain definite proportion of each sort, and the loaves of each 
sort were always to bear a fixed proportion to each other in weight, 
according to their assumed value, the finest to weigh exactly three- 
quarters of the second, and the second three-quarters of the third ; 
the middle price of good ordinary wheat being taken as the basis 
on which to fix the weight of the finest.1 During the sixteenth 
century, and, indeed, down to 1638, the ‘‘ Book of the Assize of 
Bread,’’ prescribing these various allowances, was periodically 
revised and reissued by authority of the Privy Council—with what 
effect we cannot discover.2 By the end of the seventeenth 
century, this, like all other regulations, had to a great extent fallen 
into desuetude. ‘‘ Little or no observance,’’ recites the Parlia- 


1 See the able account of the old laws, by H. Pelham, secretary of the Victual- 
ling Office, in Appendix H to Report of House of Commons Committee on the 
methods practised in making flour from wheat, 1774. 

‘“‘ During the reigns of James I, and Charles I., the money allowance was at six 
shillings ; by the statute of 8th of Anne the money allowance was raised to twelve 
shillings, but by a slight error in the calculation of the tables the weight of bread 
was reduced to 417 lbs. ; and as this statute continued in force down to the year 
1758, this accidental variation is the only one which for the long period of 556 years 
took place in the quantity of bread which was to be sold for the price of a quarter 
of wheat.’’—Report from Committee on Laws relating to the Assize of Bread, 6th 
July, 1815, p. 5. 

There is printed in the Analytical Index to the . . . . Remembrancia (1878), 
p. 386, the petition of the Company of Whitebakers of London in 1620, asking for 


- an increase of the allowance from 6s. to 8s., and giving, in an interesting table, 


their own version of the baker’s necessary expenses per week, including the 
‘‘ teaching at school” of his children, the food and clothing of his family, and ‘‘ his 
duties to the parson, the scavengers, for the poor, for watching and warding,” &c. 

2 The Boke name and the Assyse of Breade, what it ought to weye after the pryce 
of a quarter of wheete, and also the Assyse of Ale, with all manner of Wood and Cole, 
lath, Bowrde and tymbre, and the weyght of butter and chese (London : 1540), has 
been made accessible in E. W. Ashbee’s Occasional Facsimile Reprints, No. vii. 
(1869), see B. M. 12205, L. 14(7). For the issue of 1638 (which first used Avoir- 
dupois instead of Troy weight), see Report of House of Commons Committee on 
Methods practised in making Flour from Wheat, 1774. Compare also The Assize 
of Bread, by John Powell, Clerk of the Markets, first issued in 1600, and republished 
in 1621, 1626, 1630, 1632, 1636, and 1671; as quoted by Dr. Cunningham in his 
Growth of English Industry and Commerce, Modern Times, Part I., p. 318 (1903). 

It may be of interest to note that in 1621 the bakers of York complained to the 
Privy Council that the}magistrates would not allow them as much as was provided 
in the Elizabethan Assize of Bread ; in answer to which the mayor and aldermen 
explained that the city was formerly supplied by country bakers at a lower price, 
but that, on petition of the city bakers, these country bakers had been excluded. 
Since that time the city bakers, presuming on their monopoly, had constantly 
importuned the magistrates to enlarge their allowances, which, in view of the loss 
suffered by the poorer folk by the exclusion of the cheaper country bakers, had been 
refused. See Chapters im the History of Yorkshire, by J. J. Cartwright (Wakefield 
1872), pp. 278—281. 
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ment of 1710, ‘‘ had in many places been made, either of the said 
Assize, or of the reasonable price of bread.’’! At the instance of 
the Government, conveyed in the Queen’s Speech of 1710,? a Bill 
was introduced to revise the law in the interests of the consumer, 
which was referred to a Select Committee, including all the 
members for London and Westminster, Middlesex, and Surrey. 
Against this Bill the bakers rallied all their forces. They de- 
clared that the price to be fixed by the justices in the manner con- 
templated by the Bill—either on the price of wheat or on that of 
flour, at their option—could not fail to be oppressive. Petitions 
poured in from the ancient guilds or companies of bakers of 
London, Norwich, Tewkesbury, Worcester, Warwick, Shrews- 
bury, and Coventry, as well as from unlegalised combinations of 
bakers in many other towns. There is evidence that the House of 
Commons, intent on protecting the consumer, paid but scant 
attention to these petitions. Nor would it consent to a clause 
requiring all corn brought to London to be sold in public market. 
What it enacted was a law enabling the justices, at their option, 
to base the price of bread either on that of wheat, or on that of 
flour. At the same time the baker’s money allowance was raised 
to twelve shillings, and the number of pounds of bread reduced to 
417. What the magistrates had to do was ‘‘ to have respect to 
the price the grain, meal, or flour, whereof such bread shall be 
made, shall bear in the several public markets’’; to ascertain 
thereby what was the contemporary local price of a quarter of 
wheat ; to add to it the fixed baker’s allowance of twelve shillings ; 
and to compute the exact weight which a penny loaf should con- 
tain, in order that 417lbs. of bread should sell for precisely the 
sum so determined.* The table thus constructed, termed the 
Assize of Bread, giving the weights of the several loaves to be 
sold for the customary prices, was publiely proclaimed by the 
justices from time to time, and it was a penal offence to sell bread 
in loaves of any smaller weight, or at any higher price. In this 
way the Legislature thought to ensure, in the words of the statute 

1 8 Anne, c, 11 (1710). 

2 An Account of the Care taken in most Civilised Nations for the Relief of the 


Poor, more particularly in times of scarcity and distress, by Rev. Richard Onely 
(1772), p. 41, 

38 Anne, c. 18 (1710); House of Commons Journals, 14, 22, 28 February ; 
1, 2, 4, 11, 14, 16, 17, 29 March; 3 April, 1710. The Act was a temporary one, but 
was continued by 1 George I. c. 26 (1714), which for the first time authorised the 
well-known quartern loaf; by 5 George I. c. 25 (1718), 10 George I. c, 17 (1723), 
and 3 George II. c. 29 (1730). See An Arrangement of the Bread Laws, by 
C. Culverhouse (Bath: 1811), and the Review of the Statutes and Ordinances of 
Assize, 1202—1797, by G. Atwood (1801). 
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of 1710, a ‘‘ reasonable price of bread, and to prevent covetous and 
evil-disposed persons, for their own gain and lucre, from deceiving 
and oppressing Her Majesty’s subjects, especially the poorer 
sort.’’ 1 

Whether the Assize of Bread ever produced the effects intended, 
or gave satisfaction both to the bakers and the consumers, we 
are unable to say. But it seems clear that, throughout the eigh- 
teenth century, it was a source of constant irritation. The 
county justices, we infer, seldom troubled to set the Assize at all,’ 
it being assumed that, in the rural districts, it was customary for 
each household to make its own bread. In the corporate towns 
the Assize continued long to be formally set, but it was evidently 
less and less observed, and we very seldom find any mention of 
prosecutions. In the City of London it gave rise to constant com- 
plaints, rising, at the end of the eighteenth century, into a pro- 
longed wrangle, which led eventually, in 1815, to the entire 
abolition of the Assize within the metropolitan area. or the rest 
of the country, the system was not finally abolished until 1836. 
The practical failure, and ultimate abandonment of the Assize of 
Bread, is, we think, to be ascribed, not to any shortcomings of 
the justices, but to the strangely incompetent way in which the 
Legislature dealt with the subject. What Parliament tried to 
accomplish was not, as is often supposed, to fix the price of bread, 
but merely to fix the relation which it should bear to the current 
market price of wheat; and even this easier problem proved too 
difficult for the administrative capacity of the eighteenth century. 


1 8 Anne, c. 18, preamble (1710). 

2 In 1761 a writer in the London Chronicle, observing that ‘‘the salutary 
regulations of the Legislature concerning bread exposed to sale in cities and corpora- 
tions have been long experienced,” petitions Parliament, ‘‘in the name of the many 


thousand rural housekeepers in England . . . . for some law respecting the bakers 
in the country, who are now almost unregulated ” (London Chronicle, 24 December, 
1761). 


The definite ascertainment of the price of corn was required for the execution 
of the Corn Laws. By an Act of 1685, amended in 1729 and 1732, the justices in 
quarter sessions were required to “settle” the price of corn, and make a return of 
the price, so ascertained and determined, to the local officer of Customs, for his 
guidance in executing the laws as to importation. The statistics obtained 
were highly valued by contemporary economists. Chalmers, in his excellent 
Estimate of the Strength of Great Britain, says ‘‘ had these laws produced no other 
benefit to the country than establishing an effectual mode for ascertaining the 
average price of corn, and thereby preventing causeless alarm, they had merited 
the praise of most useful regulations.” (See An Inquiry into the Corn Laws, dc., 
by Alexr. Dirom (Edinburgh ; 1796, p. 193.) The statistical methods employed 
were, however, very imperfect; so much so that Arthur Young declared, in 1800, 
that ‘‘ the corn returns at present are in every degree inadequate ” and misleading. 
He recommended that the justices in quarter sessions should state what the price 
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Perhaps the principal cause for the dissatisfaction during the 
eighteenth century, with an institution of five centuries’ standing, 
was connected with a change in industrial organisation, which 
really made impossible the whole system on which the Assize 
of Bread was based. The medieval legislation had assumed a 
simple transaction in which the baker, buying the wheat from the 
farmer, had it ground by the miller, and made the whole of the 
resultant flour into three different kinds of bread. Hence, down 
to 1710, ‘‘ the charge of the grinding and dressing the corn into 
meal and flour was included in the Assize, which was set upon 
bread from the price of wheat.’’! But during the seventeenth 
century there had begun to grow up a class of capitalist millers, 
who no longer acted merely as the agents of the bakers, but who 
themselves bought wheat, ground it into meal and flour, and sold 
the products separately in whatever sorts they chose, at whatever 
prices they could obtain for the several qualities. Cromwell had 
sought to meet these new conditions by requiring both millers and 
bakers to take out licences, and thus become amenable to dis- 
ciplinary regulation.? This extension of the licensing system was 
not, we think, effectively enforced, and was not reimposed at the 
Restoration. Meanwhile, the capitalist millers increased in 
number and influence. It was in vain that Parliament en- 
deavoured, in 1710, to secure that all three sorts of bread should 
be made exclusively from the best wheat. It suited the miller 
to divide the products of wheat into new and different classes, and 
to sell these separately. The result was the production, on the 
one hand, of finer and whiter flour than had been customary,° and, 
on the other, of coarser and darker sorts. This led to a change in 
public taste, which has ever since continued. In London 
especially, there arose a demand for the very whitest of bread. 
The old standard wheaten flour, regretfully observed Governor 
Pownall, had, by 1735, been laid aside, and “‘ while the rich were 
pampered, the poor man’s bread, made of stuff from which too 


had been in the preceding quarter. (The Question of Scarcity plainly stated, dc., 
by Arthur Young, 1800, p. 72.) 

A complete organisation of public statistics of corn supply was advocated in 
Thoughts on the Corn Trade (1800). 

1 Report of House of Commons Committee on the methods practised in making 
Flour from Wheat &c. ; House of Commons Journals, 8 May, 1775. 

2 Ordinance of 1650, see Considerations on the Scarcity and High Price of 
Breadcorn and Bread, by Governor Pownall (Cambridge : 1795), p. 49. 

3 ‘¢Tn 1745 fine flour from Hertfordshire was retailed in Norwich, before which 
time a coarse household flour, inferior to meal, was the general bread used in the 
city and country.” —A Practical Inquiry into the Number, Means, Employment, and 
Wages of Agricultural Labourers, by Rev. OC. D. Brereton (Norwich:? 1825). 
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great a proportion of the flour had been taken, and which had 
not the heart of wheat in it, had not the nourishment in it which 
it ought to have.’’! Meanwhile the London bakers, forced to 
take whatever sorts of flour the millers manufactured, declared 
that they could not produce the extremely white bread demanded 
by their customers, at the price allowed by the Assize. Already, 
in 1713, we find them bitterly complaining of the actions brought 
against them by informers, and appealing to the sympathies of 
their fellow-tradesmen in municipal office. ‘* What induces you,”’ 
their spokesman asked, ‘‘ to countenance a pack of mercenaries, 
that make it their sole business to vex, trouble, and persecute your 
fellow-citizens, only for serving their customers with such bread 
as they want and demand?’’? In 1735 the complaint was 
seriously taken up by the Bakers’ Company of the City of London, 
which attributed the difficulty of the bakers to the defective 
manner in which the prices of wheat were taken. In the Com- 
pany’s petition to Parliament they represented ‘‘ that the meal- 
weighers, who were officers appointed to bring in the prices of 
wheat to the magistrates, in order to fix the Assize of Bread in 
the City of London, made their cockets, or returns of the prices 
of three different kinds of wheat, as sold at the market of the 
Bear Key [Quay] only; from which three prices of wheat, the 
Assize of three sorts of bread, distinguished by the names of white, 
wheaten, and household, was always ascertained; and that the 
best kind of wheat at Bear Key was generally sold in parcels with 
wheat of an inferior quality, at one common price, so that the 
mealweighers were not able to distinguish the true and real price 
of the best kind of wheat. And that for the first sort of bread in 
the Assize table, distinguished by the name of white bread, 
petitioners used only the finest part of the flour produced from the 
choicest kind of wheat, collected not from Bear Key only but 
from all the adjacent markets, and even such selected wheat 
afforded but a very small quantity of that sort of flour..... 
and that the best kind of long bread ..... was made entirely 
from the first sort, and that the petitioners think the price of white 
bread ought to be advanced in proportion.’’* A Committee of the 
House of Commons held that they had proved their case, but 
failed to propose any more acceptable remedy than the fixing of 
an assize of flour as well as of bread.‘ 


1 Governor Pownall, in Annals of Agriculture, Vol. IX., 1788, pp. 566-7. 

2 The Baker’s Vindication, a short narrative of Modern Justice (1718), p. 6. 

3 Gentleman’s Magazine, August, 1757, p. 447. 

4 Ibid., p. 605; referred to in the subsequent report of House of Commons 
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With the great and sudden rise of prices in 1757,' there came, 
on the one hand, a whole crop of complaints of the adulteration 
and inferior quality of the household bread,? which can hardly 
have been quite without foundation. On the other hand, it was 
alleged, apparently quite erroneously, that the best bread demanded 
by the well-to-do classes, especially in London, absorbed too much 
of the nutritious part of the grain—the very ‘‘ heart of the wheat,”’ 
it was said—leaving only the “‘ offal’’ for the poor. It was “‘ the 
wantonness ”’ : 


6é 


and luxury of men,’ that made the millers ‘‘ go 
into various divisions of meal. . . . The pride and luxury of the 
rich, administered to by the craft and mystery of the millers and 
bakers, have been perpetually employed to subvert or to evade 
their regulation.’’* The outcome of this opinion was a revolution- 
ary alteration in the law. Instead of the three grades of bread, 
into which the whole meal of wheat was to be made, Parliament 
determined, in 1758,‘ at the instance of Alderman Dickenson, 
M.P.,a London lawyer, ** upon pretence of improving the quality 
and reducing the price of bread in favour of the poor,’’ ° to legalise 


Committee on the methods practised in making Flour from Wheat, 1774; Review of 
the Statutes and Ordinances of Assize, 1202-1797, by G. Atwood (1801), p. 18; 
Considerations on the Scarcity and High Price of Breadcorn and Bread, by Governor 
Pownall (Cambridge: 1795), p. 36. 

1 <A famine year,” Thorold Rogers calls it. An Assize of Bread for Bath for 
this year, given in Lying Detected, by Emanuel Collins (Bristol : 1758), p. 76, shows 
the penny loaf of white bread to have weighed only 4 oz. 14 dwt.; which may be 
compared with the printed notice in the British Museum of the Assize set at 
Grantham (Lincolnshire) in the terrible year 1812, by which the penny loaf had to 
weigh 4 oz. 6 dwt. 

2 Observations on the Shameful Adulterations of Bread, by Dr. Manning (1757) ; 
Poison Detected, or Frightful Truths and alarming to the British Metropolis, in a 
Treatise on Bread, Anon. (1757); Syhoroc, or Considerations on the ten ingredients 
used in the Adulteration of Bread, by Peter Markham (1758); The Nature of Bread, 
by James Manning (? 1757), and A Dissertation on Adulterated Bread, and the great 
benefit of Hand Mills, by P. M. (1758). To these the bakers replied by 4 Modest 
Apology in Defence of the Bakers, by Sampson Syllogism (1757); Lying Detected, 
by Emanuel Collins (Bristol: 1758), and An Essay on Bread, wherein the Bakers 
and Millers are vindicated, by H. Jackson (1758). Ground horsebeans, peas, and 
coarse compound barley were used to eke out wheaten flour (Gentleman’s Magazine, 
December, 1741). The use of alum was admitted to be usual, in order to obtain 
the extreme whiteness demanded by the public taste, but it was denied that chalk, 
lime, whiting, and burnt bones were ever employed. It was said in 1773 by Jonas 
Hanway, that alum began to be used in bread about 1748 (A Letter upon occasion of 
the Public Enquiry concerning the most fit and proper bread to be assized for general 
use, by J[onas] H[anway], 1773, p. 77). 

3 Governor Pownall, in Annals of Agriculture, Vol. IX., p. 564. 

4 31 George II. c. 29. A supplementary Act, 32 George IT. c. 18 (1759), gave to 
the informer half the penalties and forfeitures under the 1758 Act, 

5 Important Considerations upon the Act 31 George II., relative to the Assise of 
Bread (1758), p. 2; Considerations as to the Scarcity and High Price of Breadcorn 
and Bread, by Governor Pownall (Cambridge: 1795), p. 37. 
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two grades only, which, by an Act of 1762,! were ordered to be 
marked W. (for wheaten), and H. (for household), respectively. 
By the Act of 1758, which repealed all the old statutes and 
codified the law anew, the number of pounds of bread to be sold 
from a quarter of wheat was reduced from 417 to 365, thus allow- 
ing a greatly increased margin to the baker, to enable him to 
comply with the law. Another innovation was the authorisation 
of ‘‘ prized loaves ’’ (of fixed weight, at a varying price), as an 
alternative to the immemorial ‘‘ assized loaves’’ (of varying 
weight, at a fixed price).? The baker had, however, to choose one 
form or the other, and was not allowed to have both in the same 
shop. 

Meanwhile, as Horace Walpole complains, ‘‘ A more incon- 
venient reformation, and not a sensible one, was set on foot by 
societies of tradesmen, who denounced to the magistrates all 
bakers that baked or sold bread on Sundays. Alum, and the 
variety of spurious ingredients with which bread, and indeed all 
wares, were adulterated all the week round, gave not half so much 
offence as the vent of the chief necessity of life on the seventh 
day.’’? 

In the result the price of bread rose considerably, though 
whether or not more than in proportion to the rise in wheat is not 
clear. The Act of 1758 had, in fact, thrown everything into con- 
fusion, “‘ by changing the species, price, and quality of the bread. 
. . . . The cornfactor, mealman, miller, and baker,’’ it was said 
in 1767, ‘‘ all found means to make exorbitant profits in conse- 
quence of this Act..... Every art has been constantly em- 
ployed to elude the effect of this discovery.’’* Parliament had 
intended that the millers should make the whole meal of wheat 
into two grades of flour only, corresponding to the two kinds of 
bread which it legalised. But the millers never made the new 
grades of flour, and continued to supply such different qualities 
as they chose. The mealweighers of the City of London, it was 
officially reported, went on for fourteen years returning the prices 

1 3 George III. c. 11. 

2 Review of the Statutes and Ordinances of Assize, 1202-1797, by G. Atwood 
(1801), p. 26. The “ prized loaves” have since been chiefly used, the common sizes 
being the ‘‘peck loaf” (as the supposed product of 2 gallons, or 14 lbs, of flour), 


weighing about 17 lbs. 6 oz. ; and its subdivisions, the half-peck, the ‘‘ quartern,” 
and the half-quartern. 

8 Memoirs of the Reign of King George the Second, by Horace Walpole, 1846, 
vol. III. p. 98. He adds elsewhere: ‘‘The Archbishop of Canterbury . .. . was 
showing great management for the Methodists, so far as to enter into their super- 
stitious prosecution of the bakers for baking on Sundays” (ibid., p. 180), 

4 Gentleman’s Magazine, November, 1767, 
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of ‘‘firsts’’ flour only (called ‘‘ household’’ flour), and these 
prices were made the basis for setting the assize of ‘‘ wheaten ”’ 
bread. Yet the lower grades of flour were certainly used in large 
quantities. ‘‘ The price of bread,’’ it was said in 1767, ‘‘is at 
this time too high, and this may be easily accounted for. The 
bakers by law are obliged to make wheaten bread of the best flour ; 
and it may reasonably be admitted that three-quarters of the bread 
consumed in this city [London] is wheaten. . . . . But not a 
quarter part of the wheat used can be honoured with this appella- 
tion ; of consequence, therefore, three-quarters of the wheaten 
bread consumed must be produced from flour of an inferior quality. 
And Mr. Hanway has abundantly proved, even supposing wheat 
at a medium of 48s. per quarter, that bread can be afforded much 
under the present price.’’ ? To meet this situation, the Act of 1758 
was, in 1772, repealed, and the statistical basis of the statute of 
1710 was reverted to, with the addition of specific directions as 
to the manner in which the millers were to dress the flour.* This 
Act allowed a third kind of bread to be made, the loaves of which 
were to be marked S.W. (for standard wheaten), and it 
empowered the justices of the peace to prohibit, if they thought 
fit, the sale of any bread of superior quality.* Great things were 
expected from this complete reform of the Bread Laws, and the 
new statute was, by order of the justices in quarter sessions, 
widely advertised in the various newspapers. But it gave no more 
satisfaction than the previous law ; indeed, some of its provisions 
proved to be obscure and even self-contradictory, so that they seem 
never actually to have been put in force.® 

In this dilemma the argument in favour of leaving the trade to 

1 Report of House of Commons Committee on the methods practised in making 


Flour from Wheat, 1774. 

2 British Chronicle, 17-20, July, 1767. Among the ablest pamphlets of this 
period is that entitled Observations and Examples to assist Magistrates in setting the 
Assize of Bread (1759 and 1766), ascribed by Governor Pownall to Charles Smith, 
author of Three Tracts on the Corn Laws, one of the greatest ‘“‘mealmen ” or millers 
of his time. 

3 18 George III. 

4 Report from Select Committee on Laws relating to the Assize of Bread, 
1815, p. 5. 

5 The Devonshire justices, in conjunction with those of the City of Exeter, in 
1773, made an order under the Act that no finer bread than “S. W.” was to be 
made. The millers thereupon changed their bolting cloths, and made what they 
termed ‘‘ Parliament Flour,” which was about equal to ‘‘seconds.”” An experiment 
was tried by a committee of three justices, one miller, one baker and one farmer, 
which convinced the justices that their order was justified, as the new grade of flour 
yielded good bread, and even “ went further” than the finer grade. The order was 
accordingly renewed, and copied by other county benches. (Report of House of 
Commons Committee on the methods practised in making Flour from Wheat, 1774.) 
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complete freedom of competition began to be urged. ‘‘I have 
long been of opinion,’’ writes one man in 1767, ‘‘ that were the 
laws of assize to be abrogated entirely, bread would be much 
cheaper and much better. A baker’s business would then en- 
tirely depend upon the goodness and quantity of the commodity he 
sold. The bakers are at present cramped by the assize from 
gaining more than a certain profit fairly. It is, therefore, much 
to be feared that many endeavour to enhance their profits by 
unfair means, which is only to be done by selling bread apparently 
good, and of due weight, but in effect reduced by fraud and 
cunning, below the just standard by artifice.’’! But Parliament 
could not bring itself to take this course. In 1774—5 a Select 
Committee, in which Governor Pownall took a leading part, 
sought once more to fit the system of the Assize of Bread to the 
new conditions. ‘‘ The setting an assize on bread,’’ they re- 
ported to an assenting Legislature, ‘‘ and the fixing a rate upon the 
labour, pains, livelihood, and profit of the baker, so long as the 
miller or mealman is at liberty to make what sorts of flour he 
shall please, and to affix thereunto what price he shall in like 
manner please for his labour, pains, and profit, is either imprac- 
ticable, or a great burden to the poor labourer, mechanic, and 
manufacturer... . . The evils arising from there being no 
restraint either with respect to the sorts of flour that are made, or 
to the prices at which they are sold, may be remedied by setting 
such an assize upon flour as shall be found just and reasonable, 
with respect to the average market price of wheat... . . The 
whole flour of wheat is, in general, as it hath always proved to be, 
in weight, nearly three-fourths part of the weight of the middling 
CM. es According to the ancient custom of the land, 
every twentieth grain, or five per centum of the weight of the 
wheat, is full and sufficient toll for the miller’s labour, pains, live- 
lihood, and profit. .... Every miller, if the law does not at 
present oblige him so to do, should, under certain restrictions, be 
obliged to grind and dress all such wheat as shall be brought to his 
mill, by any person requiring the same. .. . . Forty-two pounds 
avoirdupois of the whole flour, when sold at the mill, is equal 
in value to the middling price of a Winchester bushel of middling 
wheat at the same time. .... . The magistrates ..... who 
are by the laws now in being authorised and empowered to set 
the assize and fix the price on bread, should be authorised and 
empowered to fix the price of flour. .... and to prohibit, if 
1 British Chronicle, 9-12 Oct., 1767. 
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they think fit, any flour purporting to be of a superior quality and 
sold at a higher price than the whole flour of wheat from being 
made for sale, or sold at a higher price except for the purposes of 
making such small bread as may then be allowed (by licence under 
the hand and seal of such magistrate), or for the purpose of pastry 
and confectionery. .... The magistrates should... . . be 
empowered to order, if they think proper, that no miller or meal- 
man shall use during the continuance of such their order, any 
bolting cloth finer than ....6 feet in length and 6 feet 
7 inches in breadth at the head, and 6 feet broad at the tail, com- 
posed of woollen cloth, and weighing one pound when new, having 
32 threads to the inch in the warp, and 28 threads to an inch in 
the shoot ..... nor any finer wire sieve or machine than that 
which consists of 42 wires to an inch both ways.’’! But though 
Parliament was not yet prepared to abandon the Assize of Bread, 
it could not bring itself to fix the price or regulate the making of 
flour, and the elaborate Bill, founded on the report of this Com- 
mittee, failed to become law.? There was a good harvest, and 
prices fell. The justices of the peace were, apparently, left to 
their option of setting the Assize of Bread as heretofore, if they 
thought fit, irrespective of the notorious and flagrant disregard of 
their orders by the bakers in London and elsewhere. Their task 
was made the more difficult by the perplexing variety of weights 
and measures in common use. ‘‘ Bread is sold,’’ Arthur Young 
noted, ‘‘in all corporate towns by the pound troy, in all other 
places by the avoirdupois pound. ... Magistrates are very 
much embarrassed to fix the assize of bread ..... from the 
variety of customary measures, for they are confined to the average 
price of corn and the Winchester bushel : hence the assize, where 
large customary measures obtain, is necessarily favourable to the 
beaker: .... This is an evil of a very serious magnitude.’’ ® 

Our impression is that, from this time forth, at any rate, the 
justices more and more discontinued the setting of the Assize 

1 House of Commons Journals, May 8, 1775. See the long and interesting 
account of this Committee and its work, written by Governor Pownall in 1788 for the 
Annals of Agriculture, Vol. IX., pp. 557-628 (replied to by @ miller in Vol. XIZ., 
pp. 173-186) ; and his Consideration on the Scarcity and High Price of Breadcorn 
and Bread (Cambridge: 1795), p. 40. 

2 It passed the House of Commons, but, said Governor Pownall in 1788, “for 
want of the assistance of Government it did not pass the Lords.” It was not re- 
introduced in 1776, owing, no doubt, to the fact that prices fell. An Examination 
of the Statutes now in force relating to the Assise of Bread, by James Nasmyth 


(Wisbech : 1800), p. 74. Wheat in 1776 was only 38s. 2d, per quarter. 
3 Annals of Agriculture, Vol. XIV. (1790), p. 275. 
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of Bread, even in corporate towns, and that in the places in which 
the form of the law continued to be gone through, it became 
almost a dead letter.! 

The high prices of 1794—1795 brought the Bread Laws once 
more prominently into public notice. The bad harvest and severe 
winter of 1794 made it probable that the stock of wheat would 
not suffice for the needs of the population until the ensuing har- 
vest. When this also proved unfavourable, what was almost a 
panic spread all over the country. From the King on the throne, 
and the two Houses of Legislature, down to the smallest parish 
and the most remote county, the idea circulated that the con- 
sumption of wheaten flour was everywhere to be restricted by at 
least one-third. An influential House of Commons Committee 
recommended that “‘ an engagement ’’ to this effect should volun- 
tarily be entered into by all heads of households.? Accordingly, 
during the years 1795—6, we find almost every public body, 
whether vestry or statutory commissioners, town council or 
quarter sessions, right up to the Privy Council and Parliament 
itself, voluntarily agreeing, by formal resolution, to restrict their 
personal consumption of wheat.* The constant reiteration, in 
almost every set of minutes of the year 1795—1796, of this 
curiously sentimental ‘‘self-denying ordinance,’’ affords an in- 
teresting example of the essential solidarity of English society, 
from the King in his council, down to the parish beadle. Some- 


_ 1 Capel Lofft, the well-known correspondent of Arthur Young, describes in 
detail, in the Annals of Agriculture for 1793 (Vol. XXI., pp. 568), a revival of the 
Assize in the Blackbourn Hundred of Suffolk, between 1780 and 1790, and again in 
1793, giving the exact form of the justices’ order of Oct. 25, 1793. It was clearly at 
this time an unusual thing for an Assize to be set in rural districts, and Arthur 
Young, in an editorial note (p. 565), expresses his doubt of its wisdom. 

2 Third report from the Select Committee to take into consideration the present 
high price of corn, 1795 ; printed in Dr. Cunningham’s Growth of English Industry 
and Commerce, Modern Times, Part II. p. 710 (1903). 

3 Such a resolution seems to have been passed as early as Jan. 1, 1795, by the 
Vestry of Woolwich, see MS. Vestry Minutes of that date, and Vincent’s Records of 
the Woolwich District, Vol. L, p. 167; within a month it was passed by the Select 
Vestry of St. Nicholas, Newcastle-on-Tyne, see MS. Vestry Minutes, Feb. 2, 
1795; the justices of Buckinghamshire were passing the same a few months later, 
see MS. Minutes, Quarter Sessions, Midsummer, 1795; similarly the grand jury 
and justices at the Leeds Borough Quarter Sessions, see Leeds Intelligencer, J uly 27, 
1795; at the instance of a Select Committee on Dec. 11, 1795, the House of 
Commons and, five days later, the House of Lords made the same resolve (third 
report from the Select Committee on the High Price of Corn, Dec, 1795) ; at the 
Epiphany Quarter Sessions, 1796, many county benches followed their example (see 
MS. Minutes, Quarter Sessions, Middlesex, Jan. 14, 1796 ; ditto Buckinghamshire, 
Jan. 1796; ditto Sussex, 1795), as well as innumerable other bodies (see MS. Vestry 
Minutes of Woolwich, Jan, 22, 1796; of St. Paul’s, Deptford, Jan. 28, 1796). This 
policy was strongly recommended by philanthropic pamphleteers ; see, for instance, 
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times it was resolved to use no wheaten flour unless mixed with 
one-third of ‘‘ some other wholesome ingredient,’’ such as barley, 
oats, or rye, sometimes the use of flour for any other purpose 
than food (meaning especially hair-powder) was forbidden ; some- 
times, again, it was agreed to use no bread that had not been 
baked for at least twenty-four hours, as this, apparently, ‘‘ went 
further ’’ than new bread. The parish constables were in some 
places again given orders to ‘‘ present ’’ any persons selling any 
bread made of finer flour than that prescribed by the statute.’ 
Meanwhile, public opinion demanded the enforcement of the 
Assize of Bread. ‘‘ If Government,’’ said one journal,’ cannot 
diminish the real scarcity, they may at least prevent the distress 
being doubled by taking care that the bakers do not, as is the case 
at this moment, diminish the weight of their bread beyond what 
the advance on corn will justify.’’? A Bill to amend the law re- 
lating to the Assize was ‘‘ brought in’’ by the Ministry,’ but never 
even got printed. The setting of the Assize was resumed in some 
towns in which it had been discontinued. There were, in 
London, at any rate, a few prosecutions of bakers who made their 
penny loaves too small. On the other hand, there was also a 
movement for a relaxation of the law. 

The Privy Council, desiring ‘‘to enable the people of this 
country to purchase and eat bread made of the whole flour of 
wheat, called Standard Wheaten Bread, dressed in the proportion 
mentioned in the Act of 1773, or an inferior sort of bread, made 
wholly of wheat or of wheat mixed with the flour of other grain,”’ 
solemnly consulted the Law Officers of the Crown, whether the 
magistrates could legally authorise the selling of bread of lower 
quality than that referred to in the Assize, or how they could 


An Address .... om the Present Scarcity and High Price of Provisions, by Rev. 
Septimus Hodson, 1795. 

1 Thus, the constables in Buckinghamshire were asked ‘‘ Do the several bakers 
in your parish or hamlet . . . . bake and sell any finer bread than the Standard 
Wheaten Bread? If yea, say who they are, and to whom, and the time when they 
sold the same.”—MS. Minutes, Quarter Sessions, Buckinghamshire, Midsummer, 
1795. 2 Sunday Reformer, March 22, 17965. 

3 House of Commons Journals, Nov. 3, 1795. 

4 An Assize of 1795 is printed in the History of the Landed Interest; Modern 
Period, by R. M. Garnier (1893), p. 321. It was set both at Winchester and at 
Basingstoke in 1796 (Observations on Forestalling, Regrating and Ingrossing, by 
J. S. Girdler, 1796, pp. 301, 304). 

5 «Two of the constables belonging to the police office in Lambeth Street, in 
consequence of a warrant granted to them for that purpose, seized at the shop of one 
William Moon, in Whitechapel High Street, about 90 loaves of bread exposed there 
for sale, which were brought before the sitting magistrates at the said office, and 
weighed, and found to be deficient 182 ounces,” —Public Advertiser, July 6, 1795. 
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set the Assize of such bread at a price which would enable the 
baker to sell it at a profit.1 Apparently the opinion was unsatis- 
factory, for, in December, 1795, a Bill was hurriedly passed into 
law ‘‘ to permit bakers to make and sell certain kinds of (mixed) 
bread,’’ to be marked on each loaf with the letter M.2, We need 
not dwell on the failure of all this action appreciably to influence 
the price of wheat. It is, indeed, doubtful whether, in the long 
run, any economy in the consumption was produced. There was 
so much prejudice against the mixed bread, and it was so un- 
palatable, that in all households much was thrown away and 
wasted. The mass of the labouring people—largely out of mere 
prejudice and suspicion, but partly also out of an instinctive 
clinging to their standard of life—flatly refused to eat the new 
kind of bread which their betters had devised for their consump- 
tion. The people of London, in particular, obstinately insisted 
on the whitest of bread.* ‘‘In spite of all remonstrance,’’ said 
Francis, in an interesting speech in 1795, ‘‘the poor..... 
would eat nothing but the whitest wheaten bread. If one baker 
refused to supply them with it, they went to another. ... . The 
bakers . . . . assured me... . they had never in any equal 
period sold so much white bread to the poor as whilst we were 
eating a coarser sort ourselves.’’ It was impossible, he explained, 
‘‘to act with unwilling instruments, to contend with unwilling 
millers, unwilling bakers, unwilling servants, and, above all, with 
an unwilling poor.’’* In this state of public feeling, an old sug- 
gestion of Jonas Hanway’s was revived, and it was urged that 
Parliament should prohibit the making of more than one sort of 
flour, and one kind of bread. ‘‘ The first great object at the 
present crisis,’’ wrote a philanthropic Irish peer, ‘‘ is to legalise 
only one species of bread, composed of the whole heart of the 
wheat, of the substance of the hull or bran also, without any 
unnecessary refinement or subtraction.’’® Meanwhile the bakers, 


1 MS. Acts of the Privy Council, July 10 and 15, 1795 (George III., Vol. 36, 
p. 412). 

2 36 George III. c. 32 (1795); see House of Commons Journals, Dec. 9, 10, 16 
and 18; House of Lords Journals, Dec. 23 and 24, 1795. 

3 A Short Enquiry into the Nature of Monopoly and Forestalling, by Edward 
Morris (1796), p. 36. 

4 Hansard, Dec. 16, 1795. Mixed bread was generally sold to the poor at 9d. 
per quartern loaf, when wheaten bread was 1s. 14d. per quartern (A Friendly 
Address to the Poor of Great Britain on the Present Scarcity of Wheat and 
Dearness of Wheaten Bread, by Thomas Tapwell, 1796, p. 10). 

5 Impartial Reflections on the Present Crisis, by Viscount Mountmorres (1796), 
p. 15. 
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as one of them subsequently relates, found that “‘ the discretionary 
power vested in magistrates . . . . began to operate in a very 
unpleasant manner, for as the wheat continued to advance, the 
bakers in many places found the price of bread set so low that 
frequently they were not allowed enough to pay for manufacturing, 
and in many cases were.considerably out of pocket. In London 
the bakers felt severely, which led them to remonstrate with the 
Lord Mayor.’’? 

The authorities of the City of London had continued regularly 
to set the Assize, but had found it more and more difficult to 
secure its observance. In 1792 they had, after much controversy, 
taken the amendment of the law into their own hands, and in 
consultation with the bakers themselves, and quite without legal 
authority, ‘‘ formed an Assize table adapted to the price of flour, 
according to which the twenty peck loaves are sold for the price 
of the sack of flour from which they are made, and one allowance 
only of the magistrate for making them, which allowance was 
fixed at ten shillings per sack, or two shillings for four peck 
loaves.’”’ ? . 

This virtual supersession of the law, which was copied in 
some other places, did not long satisfy the London bakers. When 
prices rose in 1794—5, they found the allowance too small. The 
City authorities refused to increase it. The bakers resorted to 
the device of lowering the quality, mixing ‘‘thirds’’ and 
‘‘ middlings’’ with the best flour, and securing the necessary 
whiteness by alum.* Presently, as a member of the trade subse- 
quently relates, a deputation of the leading London bakers 
‘‘ waited on Mr. Pitt, and after stating to him their grievance, de- 
clared that if relief was not afforded them, they must shut their 
ovens, for they could not give their labour and property to the 
public. That great statesman then replied, ‘Gentlemen, do not 
resort to so desperate a measure, you shall have relief.’ This 
account I received from the lips of one of the deputation. An 
Act was therefore soon passed, in 37 George III., for London and 





1 An Arrangement of the Bread Laws, by C. Culverhouse (Bath : 1814), p. 26. 

2 Observations on the Statute of 31 George II. c. 29, concerning the Assize of 
Bread, by Rev. Luke Heslop (1799), p. 4; An Examination of the Statutes now in 
force relative to the Assize of Bread, with remarks on the Bill intended to be brought 
into Parliament by the Country Bakers, by James Nasmyth (Wisbech: 1800), p. 42; 
Review of the Statutes and Ordinances of Assize, 1202-1797, by G. Atwood (1801), 

. 23. 
3 Johnson’s British Gazette, Oct. 15, 1797; Impartial Reflections upon the 
Present Crisis, by Viscount Mountmorres (1796), p. 16. 
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ten miles round, repealing the discretionary power, and giving 
bakers a fixed sum of fourteen shillings on the quarter of wheat.’’? 
The country bakers then formed a national organisation, with a 
view to obtaining a similar measure. Bill after Bill was intro- 
duced, but the House of Commons flatly refused to accept the 
Assize table which they submitted.” 

The times were, in fact, not propitious for any relaxation of 
control over the bakers. The terrible dearth of 1800 led, among 
other ills, to a great falling off in the quality of the bread supplied 
to the poor. The old complaints of noxious adulteration were 
revived. ‘‘ During most of that very dear summer,’’ a con- 
temporary annotator tells us, “‘the bakers in Bristol supplied 
nothing but stinking bread and damaged flour.’’® The terribly 
high prices of that year led to a renewed attempt to cope with 
the deficiency of wheat. Committees of the House of Commons 
sat in anxious consultation, but could find nothing better to recom- 
mend than a prohibition of the sale of new bread, on the ground 
that people ate twenty per cent. more of it than of stale bread *— 
surely the most extraordinary panacea ever propounded for a 
starving people—and the issue of a royal proclamation enjoining a 
universal restriction of consumption of wheaten flour by at least 
one-third, the limitation of consumption to one quartern loaf per 
head per week, and the giving up of pastry, to be secured by the 
voluntary engagements to this effect.2 This proclamation was 


1 An Arrangement of the Bread Laws, by C. Culverhouse (Bath: 1814), p. 26. 


‘This Act of 1797, applying only to London and ten miles round, was amended by 


45 George III. c. 23 (1805), the bakers’ allowance being increased to 16s. 

2 Observations on the Statute, 31 George II. C. 29, concerning the Assize of Bread, 
by Rev. Luke Heslop (1799), p.3; dn Examination of the Statutes now in force 
relating to the Assize of Bread, by James Nasmyth (Wisbech: 1800), pp. 52-7; 
Review of the Statutes and Ordinances of Assize, 1202-1797, G. Atwood, 1801, p. 52. 

3 MS. annotation on a handbill of 1800 entitled Public Villainy Exposed, or the 
discovery of the different adulterations and poisons in bread, by Dr. M. (1800); a 
worthless reproduction of a publication of forty years back. 

‘¢‘ Notwithstanding all regulations to the contrary, it is certain that the baker 
still continues to mix thirds and middlings with the best flour, although in lesser 
proportions than formerly, for fear of detection ; the profits of which cannot be less 
to him than ten shillings a day” (Johnson’s British Gazette, Oct. 15, 1727). The 
possible lowering of price which the Assize secured was thus off-set by lowering of 
quality. Bread was asserted to be better in small villages ‘‘ that have never been 
regulated by an Assize ... . than in London, Edinburgh, or any of our towns in 
which the price of bread is fixed by an Assize ” (Annals of Agriculture, p. 552, 1802). 

4 First Report from Committee on the Assize and making of Bread, Feb. 10, 
1800 ; Second, ditto, March 6, 1800; see Hansard, Vol. 34, p. 1430. 

5 First Report from Committee as to the High Price of Provisions, Nov. 1800 ; 
MS. Acts of Privy Council, George III., Vol. 49, p. 211; Proclamation of Dec. 3, 
1800, reprinted in Dr. Cunningham’s Growth of English Industry and Commerce, 
Modern Times, Part II., p. 709-10 (1903). 
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sent, through the Home Secretary, to every Lord Lieutenant, 
Archbishop, Bishop, and Mayor in the kingdom. The Bishop 
of London sent it to the incumbent of every metropolitan parish, 
to be read in church, and considered by the vestry.! The justices 
in quarter sessions nearly everywhere acted on the power given to 
them by the Act of 1773, and made orders formally prohibiting 
the baking for sale or selling of any bread, ‘‘ being or purporting 
to be of a superior quality, and sold at a higher price, than the 
Standard Wheaten Bread.’’? The Assize of Bread continued to 


1 MS. Vestry Minutes, Marylebone (Middlesex), Dec. 13, 1800. This led the 
Chelsea Vestry ‘‘ earnestly to recommend the inhabitants” to abstain from the use 
of *‘ pastry, puddings, and every other article of indulgence” ; to consume no bread 
less than forty-eight hours old; and to deprive their horses of oats.—MS. Vestry 
Minutes, Chelsea (Middlesex), Dec. 23, 1800. 

The Marylebone Vestry had previously concurred in the agreement entered into 
by the House of Lords “ not to consume a larger quantity of wheaten bread, from this 
time till the 10th Oct. next, than in the proportion of one quartern loaf per week 
to each individual of our respective families, and totally to abstain from all pastry 
made of wheaten flour” (MS. Vestry Minutes, Marylebone, March 1, 1800). In 
the following October, they further agreed to economise the consumption by their 
own families of milk, butter, and cheese (Ibid., Oct. 15, 1800). 

Tke Kensington Vestry had already, in February, 1800, enjoined the parishioners 
not to use bread “‘ until 24 hours after it was baked,” and “ not to use any pastry,” 
whilst all parochial relief should be given in ‘‘soup, rice, and potatoes” (MS. 
Vestry Minutes, Kensington, Feb. 16, 1800). 

The Hackney Vestry recommended also the withholding of beans from horses, 
more especially those kept for pleasure,” or, at any rate, that ‘‘ grinding the oats 
and splitting the beans” would make them go further (MS. Vestry Minutes, 
Hackney, Dec. 22, 1800). 

2 So for Northumberland, see MS. Minutes, Quarter Sessions, Jan. 16, 1800; 
for Lancashire, MS. Minutes, Quarter Sessions, Jan. 1800, and Manchester 
Mercury, Jan. 21, 1800; for Norfolk, MS. Minutes, Quarter Sessions, Jan. 15, 
1800 ; for Middlesex, MS. Minutes, Quarter Sessions, Jan. 15, 1800 ; for Hampshire, 
Reading Mercury, Jan. 6, 1800; for the Kesteven Division of Lincoln, Lincoln, 
Stamford and Rutland Mercury, Feb. 14, 1800; for the Borough of Colchester, 
Ipswich Journal, Jan. 25, 1800; see also Diaries and Correspondence of the Rt. 
Hon. George Rose, by Rev. L. V. Harcourt (1860), Vol. I. pp. 280-5. These orders, 
we infer, failed to be enforced. The Northumberland justices promptly rescinded 
theirs (MS. Minutes, Quarter Sessions, Northumberland, March 5, 1800). Within 
ten days the Middlesex justices had climbed down. At their very next meeting 
they resolved :—‘‘ This Court . . . having been . . . informed that a ‘‘ Committee 
of the . . . House of Commons has been appointed to investigate the subject, deem 
it inexpedient at present to proceed in enforcing the powers given by the said Act 
. .. but in consequence of the suggestions and information given by several 
respectable bakers attending, this Court think it a duty earnestly to recommend 
that bread should be kept at least 24 hours after the baking before it be used, as it 
appears a very considerable saving of consumption in this material article will be 
made thereby, and also to recommend to the serious attention of individuals as well 
as public bodies to exert themselves as much as possible in preventing the use of 
flour in pastry and to take every other method which may present itself to reduce 
the consumption of wheaten flour” (MS. Minutes, Quarter Sessions, Middlesex, 
Jan. 24, 1800). The medical men seem to have doubted the wisdom of the ‘‘ whole 
meal” bread. ‘Some of us may remember,” wrote a doctor thirty years afterwards, 
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be formally set by many county and borough justices. In the 
boroughs of Oxford and Exeter, and probably elsewhere, the 
Assize was maintained, at the cost of raising a fund by subscrip- 
tions with which to induce the bakers to continue their trade.’ 
At Salisbury, finding the price of bread higher than it was in 
London, ‘‘ the magistrates of the city . . . . summoned the 
bakers to attend them at the Council Chamber,”’ in order to dis- 
cover by cross-examination how such an anomaly came about, and 
to fix a new price. ‘‘ But of what avail could such an inquiry 
be,’’ exclaims an indignant philanthropist, ‘‘ when it is notorious 
that they had all assembled, in the evening of the day previous to 
such attendance, to agree upon the kind and degree of information 
which should be given on the subject? ’’? At Bath, in the winter 
of 1800—1, the Mayor set the Assize so low that the bakers could 
not possibly bake at a profit; and a deputation of bakers had to 
wait upon him and convince him that an alteration was required.° 
The Gloucestershire Quarter Sessions defiantly ordered, in 1801, 
that ‘‘no other sorts of loaves of bread than the prized loaves, 
commonly called peck loaves, half-peck loaves, and quarter-peck 
loaves, shall be allowed to be made and sold in this county, and 
all such loaves shall weigh an avoirdupois weight as follows, viz., 
every peck loaf 17lb. 60z., every half-peck loaf 8lb. 1loz., every 
quarter-peck loaf 4lb. 5$0z., and every half-quarter of a peck loaf 
Qlb. 2%0z., and that this order be advertised in three different 
Gloucester journals and the Bristol Gazette.’’ At Bristol during 


- 1801, the Assize went on being formally set each week, by the 


Mayor in person.’ In 1896 we find the Suffolk Quarter Sessions 
regularly making orders ‘‘ for regulating the Assize and making 
of bread.’’ ® On the other hand, it began in some few places to be 
finally abandoned. It was discontinued at Newcastle (Northum- 


‘* the serious effect produced, especially in London, in a time of scarcity, in the year 
1800, by an Act of Parliament... . which prohibited the dressing of wheaten 
flour further than the removal of its mere outer shell or husk of the grain. The 
consequences were so inconvenient as to render the hasty repeal of the Act 
absolutely necessary ” (Dr. Carbutt’s ‘‘ Observations on a Comparative Statement of 
Diseases” in North of England Medical Journal, 1830, p. 29). 

1 An Arrangement of the Bread Laws, by C. Culverhouse (Bath : 1814), p. 27. 

2 The Scarcity of Corn Considered, by Rev. J. Malham (Salisbury: 1800), 
p- 34. 

3 An Arrangement of the Bread Laws, by C. Culverhouse (Bath: 1818), p. vi. 

4 MS. Minutes, Quarter Sessions, Gloucestershire, Michaelmas, 1801. 

5 See Bristol Times and Mirror, March 22, 1881, and Gloucestershire Notes and 
Queries, Vol. II. pp. 2, No. CCCCLIX. 

6 See for instance Ipswich Journal, Feb. 8, 1806. See, for both the law and the 
organisation of the corn trade, methods of baking &c., at this date, A Treatise on 
the Art of Baking, by A. Edlin (1805), an unpretentious and useful little book, 
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berland), in 1799;! at Portsmouth (Hants), in 1800; and at 
Lewes (Sussex), in 1812. 

The country bakers, in 1809, renewed their agitation for an 
alteration of the law, and obtained, in 1810, an Act slightly 
mitigating their grievances connected with the weighing of bread 
and Sunday baking.* The distress of 1812 led to a renewal of the 
agitation, and, whilst the Privy Council prohibited the use of 
wheat or other food stuffs for the making of starch, hair-powder, 
or blue,* the House of Commons referred the Bread Laws to a 
Committee presided over by Frankland Lewis. On the report of 
this Committee an Act was passed in 1813, which went far in the 
direction of meeting the bakers’ complaints, and, at the same time, 
of rendering the Assize really practicable. The old tabular basis 
and bakers’ allowance were both abolished. If the magistrates 
chose to set an Assize at all, they were to appoint an officer, the 
Receiver of Assize Returns, to receive weekly the returns of wheat 
and flour sold in the particular locality, distinguishing between 
the three different grades of wheat and flour which the baker used 
for wheaten, standard wheaten, and household bread, respectively. 
Then the Assize might, if thought fit, be set for each grade, after 
allowing a certain fixed sum for grinding and for baking, in exact 
correspondence with the price either of the wheat or of the flour 
out of which it was made.® 

Meanwhile, the amended regulations on which the Assize was 
set in London were being found no more satisfactory than those 
which they had superseded. Whilst the bakers contended that 
they were harassed, the public complained that the effect of 
setting the Assize was actually to raise the price of bread. It was 
found that many cutting bakers advertised that they sold at rates 
lower than those fixed by the Assize. If they made their loaves 


1 Report from Committee on the Laws relating to the Assize of Bread, 1815, pp. 
146-8. 

2 See the notice by the Town Clerk, printed in Observations on Forestalling and 
Regrating, by J. S. Girdler (1800), p. 111. The Portsmouth and Gosport bakers had 
flatly refused to bake, and the borough justices preferred to give up the Assize 
altogether (An Arrangement of the Bread Laws, by C. Culverhouse (Bath : 1814), 
p. 27). The public notice of the Town Clerk to this effect is printed in Observations 
on Forestalling, Regrating, and Ingrossing, by J. S. Girdler, (1800), p. 111. 

3 50 George III. c. 73 (1810). 

4 MS. Acts of Privy Council, Regency, Vol. III., Oct. 26, 1812; London 
Gazette, Oct. 24, 1812. The British Museum (1890, c. 4) has preserved a copy of 
the printed ‘‘ Assize of Bread” fixed by the Lincolnshire justices at Grantham in 
1812, whereby it was ordered that the penny loaf should weigh the extremely 
low amount of 4 oz. 6 dwt., or at the rate of about sixteen pence for the quartern 
loaf. 

5 53 George III. c. 116 (1818); An Arrangement of the Bread Laws, by C, 
Culverhouse (Bath : 1814), p. 31. 
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under weight, or adulterated them with alum and inferior food- 
stuffs, there was great difficulty in convicting them. Chandlers’ 
shops sold loaves of short weight with impunity. In 1814 a Bill 
was brought in by Alderman Smith, M.P., which, whilst 
strengthening the law against adulteration and short weight, 
swept away all legal regulation of price.1 The current of opinion 
among enlightened legislators was beginning to run decidedly in 
favour of freedom of trade; but so drastic a revolution was too 
much for the Legislature of 1814. Even Frankland Lewis, who 
wished ‘‘ to try the experiment of suffering the price to find its 
own level,’’ deprecated the sweeping away of a power to control 
it, which, ‘‘in time of scarcity . . . . had preserved internal 
tranquillity.’’? Ultimately a Select Committee was appointed to 
go thoroughly into the question. This Committee presented, in 
1815, an able report condemning the whole system of the Assize. 
A Bill was accordingly brought in and rapidly passed, applying 
only to London and ten miles round, granting practical freedom 
to the baker. Within the metropolitan area it was made lawful 
for the baker to use practically any kind of grain or potatoes that 
he chose (but not alum or other unwholesome adulterant), on 
condition that he marked all such mixed loaves with the letter 
M. His loaves were to be of certain specified weights, but they 
might be sold at any price he chose. Finally, he was not to bake 
on Sundays, except to a certain limited extent.’ 

Outside the metropolitan area the county magistrates went on, 


- in many places, solemnly setting the Assize of Bread under the 


Act of 1818. In most of the ancient municipal boroughs, the 
Assize continued to be formally set by the mayor. Yet bread con- 
tinued to be dearer than the public liked, or than the magistrates 
thought reasonable. The Norfolk justices, in 1815, came to the 
conclusion that it was the fault of the miller, and they therefore 
asked, as the House of Commons’ Committee had done in 1735, 
and as Governor Pownall had vainly urged in 1775 and 1788, for 
an Assize of Flour to back up the Assize of Bread. Having had 
a calculation put before them, to show that the country baker 
made less profit per quarter of wheat than would have been 
allowed him had the Assize of Bread been set, and that the miller 
made a quite unnecessary profit, the magistrates assembled for 


1 Hansard, Vol. XXIX., Nov. 29, and Dec. 1, 1814. 


2 Ibid., p. 637. 
3 55 George III. c. 49 (1815), a Local Act: Hansard, Vols. XXX. and XXXI. ; 


Report from the Committee of the House of Commons on the Laws relating to the 
Manufacture, Sale, and Assize of Bread, June 6, 1815, reprinted in the Pamphleteer, 
Vol. VI. 
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Quarter Sessions passed the following resolutions, viz., ‘‘ That the 
object of Assize on Bread is to enable the consumer to eat it at an 
expense proportional to the market price of corn. ‘That this is 
defeated by millers who fix an uncontrolled price on flour in the 
intermediate stage between the grower and the baker. That as 
little skill and no capital are required in the trade of baking, com- 
petition will prevent inordinate profit. That as few situations are 
eligible for mills, and much science and great capital are necessary 
to carry on that trade, no competition exists to regulate the price 
of flour, but there is a monopoly destructive to the object of Assize. 
That the laws of Assize ought to be transferred from bakers to 
millers.’’ } 

Gradually the setting of the Assize fell into disuse. The 
laws requiring the baker to make his peck and quartern loaves 
of full weight, were neglected, except where informers found them 
a source of profit. In some districts these informers caused the 
bakers much trouble. Some of the bakers in the districts just 
outside the metropolitan radius were even induced, by the threats 
of professional informers, “‘ to enter into a sort of compromise 
with them, and to bargain, that, upon payment of a certain sum 
per month, they should be allowed, with impunity (so far as the 
informer of the district is concerned), to impose upon the public 
by selling their bread deficient in weight.’’* Complaints of this 
sort led to another elaborate inquiry in 1821, when the Committee 
reported emphatically in favour of freedom of trade. They had 
“no hesitation in recommending that the law relative to the sale 
of bread should, in future (or for one year, at least), impose no 
restriction as to the denomination of loaves or their weight. It 
has been perceived that, from the Act of 51 Henry III., which 
went the length of regulating the sale of provisions generally, the 
legislative restrictions then imposed have, from time to time, 
gradually abated. Competition has been found, in most cases, 
effectually to supply the place of legislative regulation. It is com- 
petition alone which now regulates the price of bread where no 
Assize is set. And Your Committee cannot discover any reason 
for supposing that it would fail upon trial equally to secure to the 
public a fair quantity of this, as of all other articles of subsistence 
which are sold by weight, generally without restriction.’’? In 


1 MS. Minutes, Quarter Sessions, Norfolk, Easter, 1815; agreed to at the 
successive meetings, by adjournment, at Thetford and Holt. 

2 Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the existing 
Regulations relative to the Making and the Sale of Bread, April 17, 1821, p. 14. 

3 Ibid., p. 5. 

No. 54.—von. XIV. Q 
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retaining the law forbidding adulteration, and that requiring every 
baker to weigh his bread on demand, the Committee of 1821 
thought that Parliament would do all that was required. ‘‘ When 
by these means,’’ said the Committee, ‘‘ facility has been afforded 
to the public to protect itself, it appears conclusive that the Legis- 
lature can do no more to secure it against imposition.’’! The 
‘* Bread Act ’’ which followed in 1822 (8 George IV. c. 106), and 
which is still in force, finally abolished all regulation of weight or 
price, so far as London was concerned, but did not apply to the 
provinces. But the Assize of Bread had received its death-blow. 
Under the influence of the report of the Committee, which was 
widely circulated among the justices, and of the passing of the 
Bread Act for the Metropolitan area, the setting of the Assize 
was, we infer, discontinued by nearly all the county benches, and 
in many of the boroughs. Where it survived, it survived only in 
form, and we hear of no prosecutions for any infringement of the 
law. But not until 1836 did an Act of Parliament, practically 
identical in its terms with the London Act of 1822, finally abolish 
the justices’ power to fix a maximum price for bread.” 
SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB. 


1 Tbid., p. 5. 2 6 and 7 William IV. c. 87. 


























LONDON’S SHARE OF THE KING’S TAXES 


THE course of public affairs brings up a variety of questions 
which involve an attempt to ascertain the quota pertaining to a 
limited area of the responsibility for the burdens of the realm. 
Recently a measure to set up an Education authority to deal with 
different grades of instruction within ‘‘ the Administrative County 
of London ’’ was occupying our legislators, and the cost at which 
such an Act as that will be administered is one of those questions 
which are much canvassed. The amount placed to the account of 
local rates is a very acute question closely watched ; it is not so 
easy to tell how much of the expense of the Board of Education 
must be debited to London. Similarly, the share of London in 
the contributions to the King’s Revenue, by means of taxes, 
duties, and other imposts, for imperial as distinguished from local 
purposes, is a very moot question. As inquiries are frequently 
made respecting this point, an attempt will be made in this paper 
to estimate the quota of the various items of the Public Revenue 
which may be deemed to be contributed by London. At the out- 
set it should be made quite clear that our official returns give but 
little direct aid in the solution of the problem, and the conclusions 
which are offered here should be regarded as tentative only. 

The revenue from taxation for the year 1901—2 was as 
follows :— 

















Exchequer, Local taxation. Total. 
| CRE, ajartnad Stackers eceuvante £30,993,000 £210,090 £381,203,090 
Pp PRONBOS aces des oa lysseesnvaeeacecveussetes 31,600,000 5,194,499 36,794,499 
| Hstate, ‘d0., AUtles:.......csseceeserees 14,200,000 4,809,501 18,509,501 
| Stamps (exclusive of fee, &c., 

GUAT DG) oc scccscnesccsaccasssensasssenes 7,800,000 — 7,800,000 
BADGE Mave iocscteccessusenecssesCeasers 725,000 — 725,000 
er OE: SS Benepe rere Cerne ner 1,775,000 — 1,775,000 
Property and Income Tax ......... 34,800,000 _ 34,800,000 

HYOM! UGROG on csecnsssossesees £121,893,000 | £9,714,000 | £131,607,000 
(Posts and telegraphs...... £3,957,044) 
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Some notes on this table are required before an attempt is made 
to solve the question of London’s contribution to the various 
sums shown. First of all, that portion of the gross revenue repre- 
sented by the cost of working the Posts and Telegraphs is omitted, 
and only the profit from these services which was cast into the 
Exchequer is recounted. For similar reasons, the revenue from 
the Crown Lands, from the Suez Canal shares, and the Mis- 
cellaneous revenue from Fee Stamps and other contributions, 
principally through the various public offices (amounting in 1901 
-—2 to £1,990,365), have been omitted, as the table is intended to 
show the burden from taxation laid upon the United Kingdom. 
In the table, as presented, the items of revenue transferred to 
Local Taxation consist as to the Excise of two sums, the one of 
the Excise Licences, amounting to £3,929,269, and the remainder 
of the Surtax on Beer and Spirits ; and as to the Estate Duties, of 
£2,687,414, under the Finance Act, 1894, of £1,511,635 under 
the Agricultural Rates Act, 1896, and £110,452 of payments under 
the Tithe Rent-charge Rates Act, 1899. The total of £131,607 ,000 
may be regarded as the sum raised by taxation in the United 
Kingdom ; but the additional £3,957 ,000 profit of the Post Office 
must not be disregarded in the same connection. How much of 
this large total does London contribute? 

Speaking generally, there is little known which can help us in 
this quest. The problem is to abstract from the revenue of the 
United Kingdom that which is drawn from London alone. The 
officers of the London County Council have done a little to appre- 
ciate the quantitative relation of London in this regard, but the 
basis of comparison is England and Wales only, and the attempt 
has been left, so far, in a very incomplete condition, doing little 
more than to suggest the problem. The inquiry a few years ago, 
into the financial relations of Great Britain and Ireland, offers a 
more promising field; for an essential part of the problem pre- 
sented for solution to that Commission was to separate from the 
total revenue that which belonged respectively to England and 
Wales, to Scotland, and to Ireland. Since that Commission re- 
ported, Parliament has issued one or two papers annually, showing 
the revenue apportioned to the three principal divisions of the 
Kingdom. ‘These papers have been prepared officially, by the aid 
of the revenue officers, whose duty it is to collect the revenue, who 
are acquainted with the course and track of commerce, have to 
estimate continually what amount of property and income is 
assessable locally, and have access to the records of the revenue for 
a long series of years. It is not pretended that the result of the 
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apportionment thus made is accurate; from the fact that the 
revenue system was framed deliberately for a United Kingdom it 
cannot be so; but it does offer the student and the statesman a 
basis of comparison which cannot be neglected. 

The Financial Relations Return for the year ending in March, 
1902, reaches the conclusion that of the revenue from taxes, some 
82:70 is drawn from England and Wales, 10:75 from Scotland, and 
6:55 per cent. from Ireland. Further, it is computed that of the 
Customs, the true contributions for the several countries are 76:12, 
9:60, and 10-08 respectively, while the remaining 0:20 per cent. is 
collected from sources which cannot be localised. In the same 
way the whole of the Inland Revenue is apportioned, and the pro- 
portions given are 82°65, 11:09, 5:50 respectively, with 0:76 per 
cent. not localised. These are most suggestive proportions, 
especially when they are contrasted with one another ; but in this 
summary form are much too general for our guidance. ‘T'wo chief 
principles of apportionment are discerned : population as regards 
goods dutiable, and locality of collection where property and 
income are involved. 

The proportions given above as the official conclusions respect- 
ing the several contributions of England, Scotland, and Ireland to 
the revenue in 1901—2 cannot be accepted directly, and without 
specific inquiry, as a starting point in the computation of the quota 
of London to the English portion. The official figures are based 
upon the whole of the Exchequer receipts, including several items 
omitted from the table on page 219, as not derived from taxation. 
But another reason not less important is clearly in view, viz., 
whether any of the taxes by which the revenue is raised are of 
such a character as to require special attention in their incidence 
on London. And it does seem as though only an examination of 
these several taxes for this purpose would meet the case, an 
examination which must be made here briefly. 

Most people would agree that the articles now charged with 
Customs duties are of such a nature as to touch all classes of 
people throughout the land, and that they are not such as affect 
London in a peculiar manner. The articles now dutiable may be 
classed under the following heads. An export duty on Coal, to 
which London cannot be said to contribute. An import duty on 
Tobacco, Tea, Coffee, Chicory, and Cocoa; Spirits and articles 
containing spirits ; Sugar, Molasses, Glucose, and Saccharin, and 
articles containing sugar; Wine, Dried Fruits, Beer, and Ale; and 
Playing Cards. On review the whole of the Customs revenue 
might be apportioned with some approach to accuracy according to 
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the population, and London does not seem to stand in any peculiar 
relation to it, with the sole exception of the coal duty. 

A review of the Excise is not so simple a matter, though here, 
too, the population test will carry us far. This is shown by an 
enumeration of the chief goods subject to the Excise, which are 
Beer, Spirits, Glucose, Chicory, Tobacco, Railway Duty, and a 
large variety of Licence Duties, some paid into the Exchequer, 
some transferred to the Local Taxation Account. With regard 
to the goods enumerated, by which more than £33 out of the total 
of £37 millions of Excise revenue is raised, clearly they may be 
classified with duties of Customs, and apportioned according to 
population. Railway duty is not charged in Ireland, but with 
regard to the Licence Duties, and other similar revenue, no great 
violence to accuracy would be caused by an application of the 
population test also. As the official return already referred to 
shows that the local collection of these can be traced, an attempt 
must be made to regard that principle in this case. But with 
regard to Excise revenue as a whole, London does not seem to 
stand in a peculiar position, either in relation to the Kingdom or 
to England alone. 

When we turn to the direct taxes on property, the second of 
the principles of apportionment found in the “‘ Financial 
Relations’ papers becomes more important, viz., the principle 
of local collection ; but it will be found that in computing London’s 
share, population must be regarded also. Whether we regard the 
Estate Duty of 1894, Mr. Goschen’s Temporary Estate Duty of 
1889, the old Probate Duty, the Legacy, Succession, and Cor- 
poration Duties, all these ‘‘ Death ’’ Duties are more traceable to 
localities than Customs and Excise duties, and a solution by means 
of the population will be required only for the London portion. 

In approaching the Stamp Duties, it is necessary to remember 
that the official apportionment makes an allowance for trans- 
actions which were effected in London, but related to Scotland and 
Ireland. The nature of these Stamp Duties makes us ask care- 
fully what should guide us in regarding a contribution as a con- 
tribution from London, and a provisional, or good working answer 
must be that they are contributions in respect of London people 
and London property. So regarded, the Stamp Duties require a 
severe treatment in allocating a share to London, and it is clear 
that the portion attributed to London should not be less than the 
proportion due to population ; but London’s position as Metropolis 
and seat of government requires this, especially in the case of 
duties by stamps on all manner of transactions. Stamp Duty on 
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Deeds, Receipts, Drafts, Companies’ Shares, Loan Capital, Bills 
and Notes, Patent Medicines, Insurance, Contract Notes, Bankers’ 
Bills, and Share Warrants, is of a nature which makes it payable 
in London, but very largely not by London. 

Land Tax it is well known is not payable in Ireland, and of 
the portion now remaining in England and Scotland, it may be 
said that it is traceable, county by county, and London’s share 
can be told within a fraction. The case of the Inhabited House 
Duty is by no means so simple, but it is capable of a very fair 
adjustment by means of the tables given by the Inland Revenue 
Department, which distinguish the number and value of the houses 
in the Metropolis. The principle of local collection can be applied 
here almost directly. 

For the purposes of this paper the Property and Income Tax 
presents by far the greater number of complications and difficulties. 
It should be acknowledged, however, that the Inland Revenue 
Report has, recently, improved much as regards the form and 
fulness of information; but the revenue authorities do not yet 
think it necessary to submit the various sums raised in the 
Metropolis separately. Certain important data are afforded, how- 
ever, and they will assist us in an attempt to give the amount of 
Income Tax which may be attributed to London. The various 
assessments present a most complicated network of taxation ex- 
tending to all parts of the United Kingdom, and touching much 
property outside the Kingdom the income of which is enjoyed in 
this country. ‘The way so much of the Income Tax is collected 
at its source, from dividends of companies, from bankers and 
agents, who represent proprietors domiciled in various parts of the 
country, inevitably leads to crediting London with large sums 
which were not paid on behalf of London people or property. 
Some deduction from the local collection should therefore be made, 
especially as regards some of the schedules. Scliedule A, which 
deals with land and houses, may be taken as collected ; Schedule 
B scarcely concerns London, as income charged under it is derived 
from the occupation of land ; Schedule C is, pre-eminently, in need 
of apportionment. It is concerned with incomes derived from 
securities, British, Indian, Colonial, and Foreign, and though it 
is charged in London, only a portion can belong to the Metropolis. 
‘he general Schedule D, which comprises trades, professions, and 
a large number of industrial concerns, is happily so reported upon 
that we get the percentage of the assessments belonging to London 
given officially, and so can proceed to lay down a base for com- 
puting the apportionment of the whole tax. Schedule E deals 
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with the salaries of Government, Corporation, and Public Com- 
pany officials, and is also so analysed officially as to show London’s 
pre-eminent contribution. It is proposed here to compute 
London’s share of Income Tax, by taking a mean of proportions 
paid on these principal Schedules, A and D, where there is no 
direct apportionment shown officially. In this way it is believed a 
result will be arrived at which, while it cannot be said to represent 
the facts accurately, will nevertheless give some clear indication 
of that fact, and may lead to better results in the future. 

It will be observed that this independent examination of the 
various taxes brings us to a conclusion much like that given on 
page 221, as that to be drawn from an examination of the method 
adopted in analysing them from the Financial Relations Return, 
viz., that it is necessary to rely on a combination of two methods, 
the appeal to population, and to the locality in which certain taxes 
are collected ; and it may be added that of the two, the appeal to 
the population is by much the more important. 

The area of reference in forthcoming calculations is the 
Administrative County of London, the population of which, 
according to the Census of 1901, was 4,536,541. 

We shall now endeavour to ascertain the amount contributed 
by London to the taxes during the financial year 1901—2, and 
for this purpose the Census for 1901 will be used both for London 
and the United Kingdom, viz., 4,536,541 for the former, and 
41,546,698 for the population of the latter. Taking the Customs 

‘net contribution (see page 219), we get at once a capital instance 
of the necessity of ignoring locality of collection in the case of such 
duties as those of Customs. The report of the Commissioners of 
Customs for the year ending March, 1902, shows that the Gross 
Receipt of Customs Revenue was £32,542,718 for the United 
Kingdom, of which no less than £12,671,509, or about 39 per 
cent., was received at the London Custom House. The nature of 
the goods charged with Customs duties forbids us to credit London 
with the consumption of 39 per cent. of them. With the excep- 
tion of exported coal, these articles are almost purely articles 
consumed as food and drink, and we shall probably be near the 
mark when assuming the number of mouths as a guide for con- 
sumption, and, consequently, as a guide to the taxation. 
London’s population is about 11 per cent. of that of the United 
Kingdom, and 11 per cent. of the £31,203,090 net Customs duty is 
£3 ,432,340. But London cannot be said to have paid any part 
of the £1,312,000 Customs duty paid on coal, and when we deduct 
this sum from the total net duty, London’s share of the remainder 
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would be £3,288,020. If, on the other hand, we admit that 
London consumes some dutiable articles, such as wine, and one 
or two other minor articles, in larger proportion than other parts 
of the Kingdom, especially the rural, we may conclude that 
London’s share of the Customs duties was about £3 320,000. 

The Ezcise duties we shall take at the round total of 
£36 ,800,000 for 1901—2. Of this, the portion derived from 
Licences (£4,220,000), and from Railway Duty (£340,000), should 
be reserved for special treatment. This leaves a _ total of 
£32,240 ,000 charged upon Beer, Spirits, Glucose, and a few minor 
articles, all of which seem to be as justly appropriated according 
to population as the Customs revenue. Here, again, official 
figures enable us to contrast the amounts collected in the various 
countries with what was the probable consumption, according to 
population, and the consequent taxation. Official figures show as 
follows :— 

















England. Scotland. Treland. Total. 
| 
Excise duty collected ...... £22,600,000 | £8,400,000 | £5,800,000 | £36,800,000 
Pe nee 61°5 22°8 15°7 | 100 
Population, 1901 ............ 32,619,448 4,483,880 4,443,370 | 41,546,698 
| 1c) Se 78°5 108 10°7 | 100 














The nature of the articles charged with Excise duty, the habits 
of the people in the various countries, and the proportions of the 
population, forbid us to accept the sums as collected as an adequate 
indication of consumption. Were we to accept them as an indica- 
tion, we should get the following result, that the contribution per 
head to Excise duties in England was 13s. 9d., in Scotland 
£1 18s. 6d., and in Ireland £1 6s. ld. Now, drink is the decisive 
factor of such a calculation. In the Excise official figures it is 
found that duty for British spirits is as £18 millions, to the £143 
millions from beer. In England it is probable yet that beer is con- 
sumed more largely as to value than spirits, but both contribute 
largely ; in Scotland the spirits bulk much more in point of value, 
and probably much more than in Ireland, where beer-drinking is 
more common than across the border. These facts lead us to 
reject the proportions of duty, as collected, as guides to consump- 
tion and taxation. Population will be a very much fairer guide, as 
our conclusion involves London alone, where the consumption of 
excisable liquors is, certainly, in much larger proportion than is 
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the case in rural parts. It is proposed, therefore, to add some- 
thing to London’s proportion of duty, as reckoned according to 
population. The £32,240,000 raised from British beer and spirits, 
together with a few unimportant cognates, will, when dealt with 
in regard to population, give a sum of, say, £3,600,000 as London’s 
contribution. We then come to Licence Duties, which are found 
to have been contributed as to £3,630,000 by England, £380,000 
by Scotland, and £213,000 by-Ireland. These, of course, are to be 
attributed to the districts where they were collected ; and for our 
purpose, if we take the English contribution, and calculate 
London’s share according to population, we shall arrive at the 
probable truth. In 1900—1, London’s share was 13:19 of the total 
of the Kingdom, and 13:46 in 1899—1900 (see London Statistics, 
vol. XI), and if we now take 14 per cent. the ratio between London 
and England’s population, we get (instead of £462,988, 1900—1) 
about £508,000. By the same process, the Railway Duty, which 
was collected as to £349,863 in England, and £25,203 in Scotland, 
may be made to yield London’s contribution as about £36,000, a 
figure which allows a little to London because of the larger 
dutiable traffic of the Metropolis. 

As regards the Death Duties, we have a different case, where 
much fixed property has to be dealt with. ‘‘ It should be observed 
(says the Inland Revenue Report) that the same capital may pay 
more than one of the duties ; for instance, Settlement Estate Duty 
Capital is included in the Estate Duty Capital: the property 


paying Temporary Estate Duty is included wholly or in part under 


the Probate, Account, Legacy, and Succession Duties, and the 
Realty paying Temporary Estate Duty under the Succession 
Duty.’’ It will, however, be of consequence to supply the figures 
of capital charged in 1901—2, as between Personalty and Realty, 
of which the former brought forward £214,302,811, and the latter 
£105 ,996 ,426, or a total of £320,299 ,237, which shows about 32 
of Realty to 68 per cent. of Personalty. Here the principle of 
apportionment by locality is of importance, wholly with regard to 
Realty, and practically in the case of Personalty, as a large pro- 
portion of ‘‘ Personalty ’’ is really represented by fixed property. 


Now in this case it would appear as though the principle of popu- 
lation can be admitted as a guide only, however important, and 
that the principle of locality must be allowed to decide London’s 
contribution. This will appear from the following calculations. The 
Death Duty yield for 1901—2 may be taken as about £18,510,000 
for the United Kingdom, of which England coutributed 
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£15 ,850,000, Scotland £1,902,000, and Ireland £759,000. We 
follow the official method in allowing these sums as collected to 
represent the various countries. But if we take population into 
account in calculating London’s portion of the English contri- 
bution, then London’s 14 per cent. will be about £2,219,000. 
London’s property, and London’s wealth, in relation to the rest 
of England, are greater than the ratio of population. The Income 
Tax assessments for England, under Schedule A, in 1899—1900 
were £191 millions, of which £41 millions were in London, or 
nearly 213 per cent. of the total. Again, the rateable value for 
England in 1898—9 was £172,000,000, of which London’s share 
was £36 millions, or nearly 21 per cent. Preferring locality to 
population here, and thus following official example, it is com- 
puted that 21 per cent. of £15,850,000, England’s share of the 
Death Duties in 1901—2, is £3,328,000, which will represent 
London’s share. And when, in addition to other considerations, 
we remember how much wealth is actually concentrated in the 
Metropolis, it does not seem extravagant to think that London’s 
people and London’s property contribute to Death Duties about a 
fifth of all coming from England. 

The Stamp Duties introduce us to another aspect of the same 
problem. The sum they brought into the Exchequer in 1901—2 
was £7,800,000, of which about £6,903,000 may be attributed to 
England, £582,000 to Scotland, and £315,000 to Ireland, accord- 
ing to the official analysis of collection. ‘There can be no question 
that a very large proportion of this Stamp Revenue is collected 
in London. The only allocation afforded us from official quarters 
is an allocation according to country. However great the propor- 
tion really paid by England, is it probable that England pays 
according to the figures of collection given above, which represent 
88} for England, 7} for Scotland, and 5 per cent. for Ireland? 
The Financial Relations Return observes that in adjusting the 
Stamp Returns to give the probable true contribution 16 per cent. 
of one-fourth of the total amount was deducted from England, and 
1-4 per cent. added to Scotland, and 0:2 per cent. added to Ireland. 
Regarding our task as the ascertainment of the true local incidence 
of the taxation, it is here proposed to make a further allowance, 
and to attribute 85 per cent. of the total produce from Stamps to 
England, 10 to Scotland, and 5 to Ireland. Thus apportioned 
England will have contributed £6,630,000, Scotland £780,000, 
and Ireland £390,000. In computing London’s share of the 
English contribution, it is impossible to apply the principle of 
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population, for the very nature of these Stamps directs a resort 
to the proportion of property, not without reference to business 
and facilities for transfers, &c. Hence we here allot London 21 
per cent. of the Stamp Duty charged in England, as in the case 
of Death Duties, and find that London’s share was about 
£1 ,392 300. 

The Exchequer receipt from Land Taz in 1901—2 was 
£725,000, of which the sum of £694,400 represents England, and 
£30,600 Scotland. In this case local collection may be applied 
confidently ; but, unfortunately, there are few aids to an appor- 
tionment of London’s share. The County of London is a recent 
creation, the quotas of Land Tax for each ancient county were 
fixed in 1798, and how to assess the portion of Land Tax now in 
the County of London, which up to 1888 was due from portions 
of other counties? The quotas of unredeemed Land Tax existing 
in March, 1902, show that the City of London was liable for 
£25,145, Middlesex for £59,968, Surrey for £20,763, and Kent 
for £31,910. If from these last three ancient counties we allow 
£35,000 as Land Tax quotas due for the London urban portions 
of them, we shall, probably, looking to the City’s quota, be near 
the mark. This, for the whole of London, would give an existing 
quota of £60,000. But we are told officially that the Finance 
Acts of 1896 and 1898 reduced the Land Tax payable by about 
25 per cent., so that London’s quota of Land Tax in 1901—2 may 


be taken at £45,000. 


Of the Inhabited House Duty London pays a large share. 
What that share is the official report does not tell us, though it 
gives the gross value of the houses charged, and even the gross 
duty charged (before allowances are made) for a certain year. 
For 1901—2 this last datum is not available at the time of writing, 
but that for 1900—1 is, and as we know approximately what 
England’s share of the Exchequer receipt for 1901—2 was, we can 
calculate London’s share from that basis. (Perhaps we might say, 
parenthetically, that as the official report gives the gross taken as 
against England, it would not be much extra labour were the 
actual receipt given.) The Exchequer receipt from Inhabited 
House Duty in 1901—2 was £1,775 ,000, and from official data we 
can tell that £1,655,000 of that is from England, and £120,000 
from Scotland. By a reference to ‘‘ London Statistics,’’ and to 


official sources, it is shown that of the annual value of houses 
charged to House Duty, London was represented by 37:58 per 
cent. in 1898—99, by 37:14 in 1899—1900, and by 36:84 per cent. 
in 1900—1, of the values charged in England. This falling per- 
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centage of value discloses the interesting fact that the inhabited 
houses charged to duty, though not falling in value absolutely, but 
rather otherwise, yet are falling in the proportion of value to all 
England. The conclusion is also warranted by the official figures 
showing a much more rapid growth of value in counties adjoining 
the Metropolis, and in some of the industrial counties. London’s 
share of the gross duty paid in 1900—1 was 40-5 of that of 
England, and looking to the comparative fall in values, we shall 
not be safe in crediting London with more than 39 per cent. of 
England’s £1,655,000 of Inhabited House Duty paid into the 
Exchequer in 1901—2, or £645,450. Even then it is an arresting 
fact to know that for every £10 collected in England and Wales 
for House Duty, £4, or thereabouts, comes from London houses. 
It will be observed that this result is arrived at by taking the 
figures of local collection, evidently the right principle in this case, 
and the only computation made is London’s share of England’s 
contribution for 1901—2. 

To apportion the Property and Income ‘Tax is a more for- 
midable task than any yet attempted in this paper. On review, 
however, it was found that the difficulties were confined to the 
general Schedule D, and Schedule C, which is concerned with 
incomes from British and Foreign Securities. We have the 
official example to guide us, relative to A and B, which in different 
ways are concerned with land and houses, and are dealt with, 
apportioned to countries, as collected. This example we shall 
again follow, but will not attempt to eliminate from our calcula- 
tions the small amount of income, £495,000, out of the total of 
nearly 35 millions, which is regarded as non-local, officially. 
Reference to the table on page 219 will show that the net Income 
Tax to be regarded as raised in 1901—2 was £34,800,000, and the 
report for that year shows that that sum should be credited, 
as to £30,346,000 to England, £3,340,000 to Scotland, and 
£1,114,000 to Ireland. The proportions of these sums are 87-2, 
96, and 3-2 per cent. for these countries respectively. Our first 
difficulty meets us at the threshold of our work. No details of 
these totals, as between the five schedules of charge, are yet avail- 
able ; but it will be allowed that though Income T'ax was charged 
at 1s. in 1900—1, and at 1s. 2d. in the £ in 1901—2, yet the 
various amounts and proportions shown in the detailed reports 
on the work of 1900—1 should be a good guide in the sub- 
division of the tax collected in 1901—2. The tax raised in 
1900—1 is shown officially to have been collected in proportions 
as follows :— 
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The £34,800,000 of 1901—2 divided so, would give A £8,874,000 
B 278,400 


C 2,227,200 
D 20,740,800 
E 2,679,600 


£34,800,000 


+B) ” ” 


3%” ” 9? 


This result enables us to apportion each schedule separately. 
Schedule A we shall apportion as collected, and on the basis of 
the assessments for 1900—-1, which show that of the total net 
assessments, England is represented by 83:5 per cent. Of the 
£8,874,000 in Schedule A, therefore, England’s share was 
£7,409,790. We have intimated in former calculations that 
London’s share of these assessments is about 21:5 per cent., and 
propose now to credit London with that percentage of Schedule 
A Income Tax, which would be £1,593,105 in 1901—2. As to 
Schedule B, the farmer’s schedule, the figures for 1900—1 show 
that about one-third of £28,000 was assessed in London, and to 
allow for a slight rise of charge in 1901—2, we shall summarily 


credit London with contributing £500 to Income Tax under B. 


As Schedule D is of greater importance than Schedule C, and 
at the same time affords a better clue to apportionment, we shall 
proceed now to consider London’s share of Schedule D in 1901—2. 
On the 1900—1 proportions, we find that under D £20,740,800 of 
Income Tax was paid in 1901—2. The problem of apportion- 
ment may be judged from the following remarks found in the 
Inland Revenue Report for 1902 (p. 187) :— 


‘* As to the large proportion of the assessments credited to the Metropolis, 
the fact that it is the great financial centre, and that the management of many 
of the great trading concerns of the country is located there (although the 
operations may be carried on elsewhere), should be taken into consideration. 
For instance, it will be seen that ‘ Businesses, Professions, &c., not otherwise 
detailed’ show Income amounting to £142,000,000 in the Metropolis, and 
£205,000,000 for the rest of the United Kingdom. Profits from Railways in 
the United Kingdom are assessed in London to the extent of 20 millions out 





1 The actual figures show that the proportions hold for 1901—2, 
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of a total of 40 millions for the whole Kingdom. Profits from Railways owt 
of the United Kingdom are represented by £13,900,000 out of a total of 
£14,100,000. Moreover, nearly all the assessments on the interest of Foreign 
Securities are made in London.”’ 


It is evident that this caution extends to both Schedules D 
and C, for as to C, no apportionment is offered officially. A pro- 
visional apportionment may be made for D on the same lines as 
those already calculated, with an important reservation to be 
noticed shortly. Taking the assessments of income for 1900—1, 
we find that on the gross assessments the following proportions 
are shown :— 
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| Metropolis. England. | Total England. | Scotland. | Ireland. Ringtone | 
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But it is to be observed that these proportions apply to gross 
assessments, and the apportionment required is of a tax on net 
assessments, which for the same year yield the proportions of 87-1 
for England, 10:5 for Scotland, and 2:4 for Ireland. Now of 
£20,740,800, the D Income Tax for 1901—2, the English 87:1 
per cent. comes to £18,189,682. What is London’s share of this 
last sum? London’s population is about 11 per cent., and 
London’s rateable value is about 215 per cent. of the rest of 
England and Wales. The above table shows that 43:17 per cent. 
of the gross assessment was done in London, but it is impossible 
to believe that any such proportion is required to represent London 
people and property. No clear indication of the proportion re- 
quired can be gleaned from any public source, and the conclusion 
tentatively suggested here is that 25 per cent. is the highest pro- 
portion which should be attributed to London. On that basis 
London’s share of the D Income Tax in 1901—2 was about 
£4,547,420. If we now apply the same estimate to Schedule C, 
and apportion one-fourth of the £2,227,200 which C yielded in 
1901—2 to London, the share of the Metropolis will be £556,800. 

In the same way we have an official analysis of Schedule E 
assessments for 1900—1, from which we find that England repre- 
sents 89:3 per cent. of the total net assessments. The Schedule 
may be taken as collected, especially with regard to London, 
seeing what a centre it is for Government officials and officials 
of public companies. The sum collected in 1901—2 under this 
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Schedule for Income Tax is calculated (see page 230) at 
£2,679,600, of which 89:3 per cent. is £2,892,872, England’s 
share. The gross assessments show that London’s share is about 
61:7 per cent. of this, or £1,476,365. 

On page 219 it is shown that £131,607,000 was raised by 
taxation in the United Kingdom during the financial year 1901—2. 
Having now passed all the chief heads of taxation in review, and 
calculated how much London contributed to the revenue from 
each source, it is necessary to show the sum and proportion of 
these various contributions. The following table exhibits all 
these chief items and London’s total contribution to the revenue. 


Lonpon’s CONTRIBUTION TO THE REVENUE, 1901—2. 


GINS oss vu succes cuepn sa saneies - £3,320,000 
RUROIBD: ssa ccoecsnvsnveetsscensecevah ~- 3,600,000 
MOOD os Ss ccs as Gaxsoreccesbes —- 508,000 
Railway Duty ..........s..s0se0s0 _ 36,000 
Death Duties ...... padenlevacecece -- 3,328,000 
StAMIP DUES: ...06ccccssccee. ones — 1,392,300 
TANG TAZ... 0050506008 a pessoas — 45,000 
Inhabited House Duty ......... -- 645,450 

Income Tax, Schedule A ...... £1,593,105 — 

se a 2 eee 500 — 

oF. ‘i RD ccceas 556,800 _ 

me * DD castles 4,547,420 _ 

5 ss eae 1,476,365 — 
os 8,174,190 


London’s share of imperial taxation in 1901-2 = £21,048,940 





A simple calculation shows that this London contribution of 
1901—2 was nearly 16 per cent. of the total tax revenue of the 
United Kingdom. This sum and proportion is now submitted to 
the judgment of those who are desirous of studying the burdens of 
the Metropolis, both absolutely and relatively. It is not to be 
hoped that this conclusion will be accepted on the one side or the 
other without murmur. The data upon which it is based are 
accessible to all, and this paper itself supplies information regard- 
ing the method adopted in calculating London’s quotas of the 
various taxes. A word in favour of the probable reasonableness of 
this conclusion may, perhaps, be permitted. Speaking broadly, 
taxes imposed are imposed equally in all parts of the United King- 
dom, and the fact that House Duty, Railway Duty, and Land Tax 
are not imposed in Ireland, do not qualify this statement 
materially. We know that the population of London in 1901 was 
about 11 per cent. of that of the United Kingdom; the assess- 
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ments of 1899—1900 show that London’s were 214 per cent. of 
those of the whole of England in regard to Schedule A, and these 
two data suggest that London’s share of taxation in a system 
which, roughly, is based on both population and property, is some- 
where between these proportions. However that may be, no such 
summary process of calculation was adopted, and it will be found 
that the conclusion now submitted was arrived at after a pains- 
taking examination of each head of taxation, and it is hoped that 
the conclusion will be found not only interesting but useful. 

As the table on page 219 makes reference to a sum of 
£3,957 ,044 paid into the Exchequer as the profits of the Posts 
and Telegraphs, which profit thereby saves a resort to taxation of 
an equal amount, it is necessary to submit an apportionment of 
that sum for the sake of completeness. After a study of the Post 
Office Report, which does not distinguish the amount collected by 
London, but supplies much information respecting the work done, 
it is probable that if we take London’s share of the Post Office 
profit at 25 per cent. of the total, we shall not go far wrong. 
London’s population and, pre-eminently, London’s business, 
must contribute a very large disproportional share to the Postal 
and Telegraph business of the kingdom. London, then, may be 
credited with £989,260 of the postal profits, and a contribution 
of that amount thereby to the King’s Taxes. 

A word of caution may be necessary in the case of some who 
peruse this paper. The analysis offered is an analysis of our 
taxation as it stands, of things accomplished and not of things 
as they should be, though no doubt some light might be gathered 
from the results arrived at on some questions which are much 
discussed by various schools of students and statesmen. Quite 
apart from any such considerations, many will think it of some 
significance when they know that the Metropolis contributes about 
16 per cent. to ‘‘ The King’s Taxes.”’ 


ADDENDUM.—The Revenue for 1902—3: London’s Share. 


Since this paper was drawn up the figures of the Revenue for 
1902—3 have been issued, and it is found that, including some 
placed to the Local Taxation Account, the Revenue from Taxation 
amounted to £140,000,000, nearly. If we take ile grand average 
of 16 per cent. of the Revenue as London’s share, then in 1902—3 
London contributed about £22,400,000 to the King’s Taxes. 
Further, assuming the profit from the Post Office to be about 
No. 54.—vou. XIV. R 
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£4,000,000, and that 25 per cent. of this should be credited to 
London, then £1 million should be added to the grand total. The 
result is that London may be deemed to have contributed about 
£23 250,000 to the King’s Taxes in 1902—3. But as the year 
1902—3 was a year during which taxation, on account of war, 
reached the highest point, the above paper was founded on the 


year 1901-2, as a nearer representation of normal conditions. 
W. M. J. WILLIAMS. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN PAPER 


MILLS? 


Introductory. 


PAPER-MAKING, whether by hand or machine, is an exceedingly 
beautiful and ingenious process, and even for an observer quite 
ignorant of technique it is most interesting to watch the 
mysterious change through which the pulp, at first apparently 
liquid, all at once acquires enough consistency to take on a water- 
mark. This, however, is a subject for scientific and technical 
treatises, and as women are not employed in this process, we are 
not here concerned with it. The hand-paper-makers, as readers 
of ‘‘ The History of Trade Unionism’’ will remember, are an 
exceedingly old-fashioned aristocratic body of handicraftsmen, 
who preserve the old traditions of a fixed term of apprenticeship 
and restriction of numbers. They are jealous of any intrusion 
of women into their special kinds of work, and as a rule will not 
allow their own wives to go out to work at all. In machine-made 
paper mills, the paper is made on large engines, and the work is 
mechanics’ work, such as no woman ever does, or could do. It 
thus falls out that the work done by women in paper mills is 
merely complementary to the main process of the manufacture 
itself, which is exclusively men’s work, and in this respect there 
is no difference between hand and machine-made paper. Women 
are employed on three different kinds of work: firstly, the pre- 
paratory processes of rag-sorting and cutting; secondly, in con- 


1 The present paper has been compiled from the Children’s Employment Com- 
mission, 4th Report, in H. OC. 1865 XX, the Occupation Census Returns, the Factory 
Inspectors’ Reports, and private inquiries in the neighbourhood of London. Some 
notes on Lancashire mills were kindly contributed by Mr. Geo. H. Wood. The 
paper was written for the use of the Committee of the British Association 
(Section F) on the employment of women under the Factory Act, and follows the 
line of inquiry laid down by that Committee, which included changes in employ- 
ment, hours, wages, machinery, division of labour, and efficiency, in industries 
where women are employed under the Factory Act. 
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junction with men or boys, in tending machines that size, glaze, 
roll, and cut the paper; thirdly, in sorting and making up the 
finished goods. The room set apart for this purpose is called the 
“‘sol,’’ or ‘‘ salle,’’—pronounced saul—and glazing is often done 
here also. Although women have nothing to do with paper- 
making proper, their employment is essential in the auxiliary 
processes, and they could not be replaced by men or boys, or by 
machinery, except insome cases which will appear later on. The 
special characteristic which has to be borne in mind in order to 
understand the peculiarities of the industry is that in the rag- 
house and “‘ salle’? women work relatively short hours, planned on 
a system independent of the men’s work; in machine-tending 
they work beside, and in conjunction with, men and boys, and 
usually for the same hours, or nearly so. The rag-cutting and 
sorting is skilled work in its way, for if the paper is to be a 
good quality, all seams, hems, buttons, and so forth, must be care- 
fully got rid of. The work is dirty, except in the case of hand- 
made paper, where only new rags are used, and the women are 
of a lower class socially than the paper sorters. The latter are 
for the most part young girls, daughters of artisans, &c., and 
come from respectable homes. Many of the rag-cutters are middle- 
aged married women, and of a class corresponding to the so-called 
‘‘ unskilled labourers’’ among men. The girls who help at the 
machines sometimes form an intermediate grade; or they may 
begin work at the machines and go on to the “‘ salle ’’’ afterwards. 
It is pleasant to notice the friendly and almost patriarchal rela- 
tions that seem in many cases to prevail between employers and 
employed. Many of the paper manufacturers still live close to 
their mills, know their hands by name and by sight, take an 
interest in their welfare, and give help and sympathy in time of 
trouble. Where the employees also can live near their place of 
work, even the employment of married women, if for moderate 
hours, loses some of its objectionable features. In view of the 
lamentable disclosures made from time to time as to the causes of 
infant mortality in large towns, it is consoling to know of country 
paper mills where arrangements are good-naturedly made for the 
babies to visit their mothers at midday, and the somewhat unusual 
spectacle may be seen of a ‘‘ regiment of perambulators ’’ drawn 
up at the factory door. 

Changes in the Employment of Women under the Factory Act. 
—An important change introduced by the extension of the Factory 
Act to paper mills, was the discontinuance of night work by 
women. It is a special feature of this industry that, except in 
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the case of hand-made paper, it is an almost invariable practice 
to continue work all night, a double shift of men being usually 
employed twelve hours each, working day and night in alternate 
weeks. Cases were reported to the Children’s Employment Com- 
mission, 1864, in which the women, as well as the men, worked 
through the night in shifts, or relays, and one employer who 
kindly gave information for the present inquiry, recollects it as the 
regular practice in the mill now his own. Night work became 
illegal for women under the Factory Acts Extension Act of 1867. 
It does not appear that a very large number of women were 
affected, or that the prohibition caused any serious inconvenience. 
The master just quoted says that the work done by men and 
women being essentially distinct, there was no real need for 
women to work on the night-shift at all, and thus it was an easy 
matter to rearrange things so that the women continued their own 
work under the regulations of the Act. His words were, ‘‘ We 
got used to it, and it was much better.’’ None of the masters 
questioned thought night work by women could be necessary ; 
most did not know it had ever been customary. Rag-cutting and 
paper-sorting, or ‘‘overlooking,’’ are the chief employments of 
women in paper mills, and for both of these a good light is essen- 
tial, so that it is out of the question to work at night. We find 
from the Commission’s Report that where night work was wanted, 
and its prohibition might be felt as a grievance, would be 
chiefly where the women were employed at machine work, 
especially glazing and cutting. The economic impulse is to ‘‘ run 
a machine for all it is worth,’’ and it was here and there con- 
sidered profitable to employ a double shift of women workers 
and keep the machines going continuously through the night.! 
Another change made was the limitation of hours to the normal 
factory day of 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., or 7 to 7, and here again, and for 
the same reason, the restriction was most felt with regard to 
machine work. The master of a hand-made paper mill stated 
that hours in the rolling-room were from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m.? 

The Commission also reports girls having worked from 6 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. (p. 296). Elderly women have told the present writer 
they could remember working thirteen or fourteen hours in the 
day. At the present time, if the prohibition of overtime is felt 
as @ grievance at all, it is through the difficulty of getting the 
paper through these cutting and glazing processes. In one mill, 
the writer was told, sometimes the female ‘‘ overlookers,’’ or paper 


1 Children’s Employment Commission, 4th Report, 1865, XX., pp. 295—315. 
2 Ibid. p. 309. 
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sorters, work extra hours at glazing or rolling, their own special 
work being finished at four or five. It is here and there con- 
sidered oppressive not to be able occasionally to work a few extra 
hours to meet a sudden demand, and one or two masters think 
it hard on the women that they should not be able to profit by 
the opportunity of earning more money. The women do not seem 
to consider this a grievance; one, when questioned, said, ‘‘ We 
begin at six, and have had quite enough by five.”’ 

The effect of regulation is, however, not so evident in the organ- 
isation of the paper-making industry as it is in certain branches of 
textiles, for instance,and we do not, as frequently in textiles, find 
factories in which every worker has his time arranged on a plan 
entirely conditioned by the regulations made for women and young 
persons. In the paper mill the work done by women is mostly 
quite distinct from that of men, performed in separate apartments, 
and on an independent system of hours. Whereas men work on 
twelve-hour shifts, day and night in alternate weeks, the majority 
of women work considerably within the legal maximum of hours. 
Hours in the rag-house and salle seldom exceed 8 to 5, or 5.30, 
and in winter are even shorter, as it is generally considered that 
the work cannot be efficiently performed by artificial light. This 
system appears to have existed before the Factory Act, and in 
the Report of 1864, although there were variations, from mill to 
mill, as doubtless there are still, the hours seem to have been much 
what they are now, in those two branches of work. Other women 
work in conjunction with men and with male young persons, 
tending the machines that cut and glaze the paper. In these 
cases, where the conditions more closely resemble those of textile 
industries, it has come about, as in textiles, that the work is now 
done as a rule in the hours permitted to women : 6 to 5 or 6,7 to 
6, or 8 to 6 or 7, are the usual day’s work. The effect of the 
restriction of women’s hours seems to be that those of other 
workers are shortened also. But when there is a sudden pressure 
of work it may happen sometimes that the women’s places are 
taken after hours by male substitutes. Male young persons 
between fourteen and eighteen are allowed to work at night under 
certain conditions, and it is practically certain that when the Act 
was passed, here and there, where the cutting or glazing of paper 
was carried on through the night, male young persons or men 
must have been put on after the women ceased working. When 
the Commission was sitting in 1864, some alarm was felt by the 
masters at the prospect of having to introduce men for women’s 
work at night. One employer went so far as to advocate the 
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prohibition of night work to male adults as well as other workers, 
on the ground that in his own case and that of others similarly 
situated, the women in attendance on the ‘‘ cutter’’ would have to 
be replaced by men at night, and that if a law were imposed on 
all alike, and his competitors had to do as he did, it would actually 
be more profitable for him to shut down at night altogether, than 
to set men to do work for which they were unsuited, and yet must 
be paid men’s wages. In this case the special difficulty was that 
the ‘‘ cutter ’’ was attached to and worked simultaneously with the 
paper-making machine (Report, pp. 295-316) ; where the cutter 
was separate the difficulty was less acute, and the paper made by 
night could be cut by day (p. 319). In one or two cases I 
have been told that at the present time women’s work is occasion- 
ally continued at night by men or boys at times of special pressure. 

Apart from this particular kind of work, there seems to be a 
general tendency towards shorter hours, though it is very doubt- 
ful how much of this should be attributed to the regulation of 
women’s labour, how much to the conditions which are annexed 
to employing boys at night, or to trade union action. One master 
complained to the Factory Act Consolidation Commission of 1876 
that the curtailment of hours on Saturday obliged him to reduce 
the work of those hands not under the Act, as well as the 
others.” In one mill the present writer was told that ‘‘ night work 
has been given up as far as possible ’’’; in another, that the firm 
had discontinued employing boys on the night-shift, and only four 
men (out of twenty-two or twenty-three employed) were retained 
at night to see to the engines. Hours on Saturday have been 
shortened, work being stopped at 2 p.m., within the last few years, 
through trade union influence. The master of a large and im- 
portant mill thinks things are tending towards the adoption of a 
triple shift of men working eight hours each, and that this will 
be profitable to the employer, as the work will be done with more 
concentration. 

The question may be asked, Has the regulation of women’s 
hours caused any restriction of women’s employment? ‘This 
subject is fraught with some difficulty, as the industry has been 
undergoing modifications from external causes other than the Act, 
and it is more than usually difficult to discriminate between 
changes due to the one or the others. In the ten years between 
1861 and 1871, during which the Act came into operation, the 
percentage of women employed decreased, but the numbers 


1 The connection of the two machines seems now to be quite obsolete. 
2 H.C. 1876, XXIX., App. D., p. 176. 
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increased. The decade 1861 to 1871 included not only the Factory 
Act Extension Act, but the remission of the paper duties in 1861. 
There is an impression in the trade that this resulted in closing 
many small mills, which would probably mean that more machinery 
was introduced, and a smaller proportion of women employed. 
The tendency of the industry to concentrate in fewer and larger 
mills with more machinery and increased numbers of hands was, 
however, noticeable in paper-making before the duties were taken 
off. In 1858 Mr. Milner Gibson said that in twenty years the paper 
mills in England had decreased from 525 to 393, and he blamed 
the ‘‘ obnoxious Excise system ’’ for this ‘‘ congestion of capital.’’ ! 
The fact seems to be that, apart from external disturbing causes, 
the development of machinery has favoured the growth of the in- 
dustry and the concentration of capital, and in the result a larger 
number but a somewhat smaller proportion of women is employed. 

From 1871 to 1881 the decreased percentage of women was 
more than made good, but by 1891 there was again a slight fall, 
and by 1901 a further fall. The work of women tends to be taken 
over by machinery in rag-cutting, except for paper of the finer 
kinds, for which the rags can only be satisfactorily cut by hand. 
Women used to do more rough work and odd jobs than they do 
now, such as “‘engine picking ’’ (a rude method of picking out 
dirt from the pulp by hand), placing esparto grass on the dusting 
machine, and so on; these operations have been taken over by 
machinery. 

The employment of women tends to diminish also in the manu- 
facture of newspaper, where wood-pulp has been largely substi- 
tuted for rags, and rag-sorting and cutting consequently are no 
longer needed. ‘This partial disuse of women’s work is not due 
to the provisions of the Factory Act, but to the change in the 
mechanical process. ‘I'he manipulation of wood-pulp is work too 
heavy for women, and men only are employed. Mills of this class 
doubtless employ a decreasing percentage, and probably even a 
smaller number of women than formerly. Taking a more com- 
prehensive view, however, we find that in the better class work, 
the lighter employments, the demand for women’s labour con- 
tinually increases. Paper-sorting, or ‘‘ overlooking,’ as it is 
sometimes called, is work for which a quick eye and light hand 
are needed ; women are much more deft at it than men, and there 
is little or no chance of its being taken over by machinery. The 
better the class of paper, the more care and skill are required for 
this kind of work, and the greater is the demand for women and 


1 Hans. 21, VI., 1858, col. 100. 
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girls. In hand-made paper mills the proportion of women may 
be as high as 62 per cent. (See subjoined table.) In another 
hand-made paper mill the percentage of women and girls is 63:3; 
in a mill which makes a special kind of high-class paper by 
machinery, the percentage is 644. The progress of the industry 
appears thus to bring. about a decrease of women in the dirty and 
unhealthy preparatory processes, and an increase in the lighter 
and more dexterous employments. The numbers of women 
employed in paper-making have largely increased since the Fac- 
tory Extension Act, although the percentage of women has slightly 
fallen. The decreased percentage is more than balanced by the 
very large increase in envelope, stationery, and paper-bag making, 
and in paper and allied industries taken together, not only the 
numbers but the proportion of women has increased in an almost 
startling degree. The master of the largest and best-appointed 
mill I have seen, thinks that the further development of machinery 
will increase the demand for women and girls’ labour, as there 
will be a larger output of paper per skilled male operative, and 
more work in rag and paper-sorting and in stationery. 

It may be remarked that the fluctuating percentage of women 
employed in successive decades (see subjoined table) is precisely 
what might be expected to occur in consequence of change and 
development in the mechanical process. When machinery takes 
over certain operations, previously performed by women, more 
male workers are required to see to the engines, and temporarily 
the proportion of women decreases; but as the demand for the 
cheapened product expands, more women again are needed for 
the lighter complementary processes. 

No evidence is forthcoming to show that women have been 
dismissed or set aside owing to the regulations of the Act; no 
employer, and only one foreman, thought the regulations had any 
such tendency. In one or two cases it was considered preferable 
to employ boys in machine-tending, but the reason given was not 
the prohibition of women’s work at night, but the greater handi- 
ness of boys with machines, and the desirability of getting them 
taught their trade. The prohibition of overtime is sometimes 
considered an inconvenience; but not one of a nature to cause 
displacement of women. The demand for women in paper mills 
is great, not only because of the comparative smallness of their 
wages, but because of their special aptitude for some kinds of 
work. In two mills I have been told that women had taken over 
work previously done by male young persons, 1.¢., the very same 
glazing and cutting operations where the prohibition of night 
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work and restriction of overtime are most felt, and where the 
special exception allowing male young persons to work at night 
may be expected to handicap women most seriously. 

There is doubtless here some degree of competition between 
women and male young persons. It is noticeable that some 
observers imagine the former to be encroaching on the latter, 
others that the reverse process is taking place. The fact seems 
to be that while girls have an advantage from their smaller fingers 
and lighter touch, boys have more strength, more aptitude to 
manage machines, and are better worth teaching, as they may grow 
up into competent mechanics. In this way a sort of natural 
division of labour takes place, as, for instance, where two girls 
sit below the ‘‘ cutter’’ to catch and sort the sheets, with one 
lad or young man apparently doing only the same work, but ready 
to assist in case of any accident, or, as is seen in glazing, where 
two or sometimes four girls feed in sheets, and one man places the 
paper between the zinc, and carries it to and from the roller, which 
is work too hard for girls. Industrial fitness, rather than indus- 
trial freedom, seems here to determine the distribution of employ- 
ment. It has also to be remembered that although boys may 
be employed on a night-shift, they are not allowed overtime, and 
the expense of the extra shift probably neutralises the possible 
advantage of night work as far as these auxiliary operations are 
concerned. 

It may here be worth while to quote an interesting table pre- 
pared by Mr. Baker in 1872, which shows the progress of the 
industry in the three years immediately following the Act, in the 
Western and Midland Counties. The table includes Bucks, 
Berks, and part of Lancs, but not Kent. It shows the number 
of adult workers to have increased, female in a slightly larger 
proportion than male ; the number of mills to have decreased, and 
the machinery measured in horse-power to have been very largely 
increased. The decreased number of mills may be partly due to 
the elimination of those employers whose capital could not stand 
the strain of making up for the deprivation of child labour and 
the restrictions on women’s and young persons’ employment. 
There may have been hardship in particular cases, but the table 
undoubtedly shows a net gain of efficiency in the industry without 
any loss of employment to women. 


1 Those who advocate employing women always and wherever possible are apt to 
forget the necessity of keeping up the supply of skilled and trained workers. The 
girl may do one particular bit of work as well as, or better than, the boy, but as one 
master said to the present writer, “‘ she won’t grow into a journeyman.” 
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TaBLe [, 


Taken from Factory Inspectors’ Report, 30th April, 1872 (H. C. 1872, XVI.), 
p. 173. ‘* A comparative view of Progress or Decline of non-textile Factories 
under the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867,” from 1868 to 1871. 

P. 177. Paper-making. 


ee —_——— 


ute Children 
Horse-power. | undselé. 


Year. ee of | Males. | Females,) Males, | Total Total 
| mills, | 13-18. 13- 18- males, | females. 
| jSteam. Females.! 





Water. Males. 
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| 
1868 157 | 6,207 | 2,610} 361 | 127; &82{ 3,641 | 3,620 | 4,863 | 3,768 
1871 149 | 7,311 | 3,569} 86 52 | 1,044 | 3,820 | 3,829 | 4,959 | 3. 
| I 























TaBLe II. 


(This table is compiled from the Census of Occupations and from private 
information. ) 


Percentage of Females in total employed. 






































England and Wales. | Lancashire 

| ‘ies Tecnel Percentage of | Mat reneines “a 

| Males. emales. females. | Males. | Female Ss. females. 

| | | er — = a on 

| | | | 
1861 7,746 | 5,611 42:0 1861 | 1,114 | 460 | 29°2 
1871 | 10,142 | 6,630 39°5 | 1871 | 2,087 962 | 32°1 
1881 | 10,852 8,277 44°4 1881 | 2,670 | 1,487 | 35°8 
1891 12,014 | 8,029 40:0 | 1891 | 38,805 | 1,597 | 326 
1901 15,359 8,851 36°6 | 1901 | 4,354 1,328 | 23°4 

| | t ae 

Kent. | Hand-made paper mill, Kent. 
Males. | Females. nee “ Males. | Females. ~~ of 

—— _——— enorme, —— 
1861 | 1,256 | 1,616 563 | 1864 | 29 | 41 58°5 
1871 1,377 5 726 55°6 1871 | 31 ; 59 65°5 | 
1881 | 1,319 | 1,723 56°6 1881 38 69 645 | 
1891 1,676 | 1, 506 47°3 1891 | 39 65 62°5 
1901 2,862 | 1,856 44:0 | 1901 | 38 CO 62 62°0 | 

' ' | | 




















Percentage of Females in paper and allied tndustries, England and Wales. 
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| Males. Females, ——— of } 
MO Pec vesesieceees xe 19,173 | 11,632 37°8 
PRN cia Canceccs cesar: 24,378 | 15,611 39:0 

OMEN sz ox sjcetarceseve 27,190 | 25,799 48°7 | 

Wises cocssecgexes 34,767 | 39,477 53°2 | 

OE oo sincsesesencese 42,652 | 54,670 | 56:2 | 
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Wages. 


Information as to wages is not sufficiently definite to be satis- 
factory. One employer states that women’s wages have doubled 
within his memory, which goes back to before the Act of 1867, 
and he thinks the rise in some measure due to the restriction of 
night work. He says that in his own village the wages of girls in 
paper-making are now equal to those of agricultural labourers, so 
that some of the girls are earning as much as their own fathers. 
Another employer, near London, thinks wages ‘‘ have not greatly 
altered with regard to women employed in the treatment of raw 
materials ; but have distinctly risen in the case of women employed 
on the more delicate operations of our manufacture, such as sorting, 
finishing, parcelling, &c.’’ These kinds of work are usually paid 
piece work, except in the case of beginners, who are generally 
paid five gr six shillings a week to begin with. Sometimes 
specially important sorting is given to a highly-skilled worker, and 
paid by time. This is in cases where the work must be done 
with minute and extra care. 

It must be remembered that as hours on the whole are shorter, 
any rise of wages indicates a more than proportional rise in the 
rate measured by time. 

For wages before the Act, the only information I have been 
able to obtain is as follows :— 














Year. Source. Day. Week. Kind of work. 
1853 | Ure’s Dictionary of Arts and Manu- 
MAUI OS DOO one s0565i000 doses sovsse 1/4 8/- ‘*Parters.” 
1859 | Encyclopedia Britannica .. ..... ... |-/10, 1/- Rag-cutters. 
1860 | Returns of Wages, Leeds and 
Weighbourhood!, ........0..0s=02 000s. _ 8/- — 
1863 | Returns of Wages, Blackburn and 
INGIQHDOULNOGM .....,.c.s0s000000908 _ 8/-, 9/- | Willow room. 
Do. do. do. — |8/- to 12/-| Shoddy pickers and 
drysorters, 
Do. do. do. _— 10/- | Bleach house. 
1864 | C. Emp. Comm. ay. of 13 entries...| — 8/1 | Various. 
1867-8} Returns of Wages, Newcastle and | 
Neighbourhood ........... agen ~ 7/- | Rag-sorters. 
1880 | Returns of Wages, London an | 
Neighbourhood..........s..csseesee+-: ee 3 a 




















The following particulars are supplied by employers. In 
column 5 the figures are merely verbal estimates ; in column 3 a 
recent week or two weeks’ earnings, taken at random from the 
wages book, have been divided by the number of women 
employed :— 
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Source. 


Kind of mill. 





1901. 
No. 1 


Kent... 


Hand - made 
paper 


| | 
| Average 
' earn- 
| ings. 


10/82 


Description of 
employees. 


62 women and 
girls 


Employers’ estimates and 
remarks. 


| 3 best workers in the salle 
got £2 4s, between 
them. 





1908. 
No. 2 


Kent... 


Hand - made 
paper 


| 
| 
{ 
{ 


| 7/- to 12/-. 





Kent... 


Fine paper ... 


80 rag-cutters, 
4 rag sorters. 
18 glazers. 
8 layers-on. 
40 overlookers.. 


Forewoman. 


15 of these are young be. 
ginners. 











No. 


Kent... 


11/6} 


Rag-cutters.. 


Paper sorters, 11/- to 
14/- ; overlookers, 2/- 
& day. 





Bucks,, 


8/93 
10/43 


20 cutters. 
4 paper sorters 





Rag cutters, 10/- or 12/-. 





Bucks.. 


| only 4 or 5 women; 9/- 
a week ; at busier times 
10/- or 12/-, rough 
work. 





No. 


Herts... 


Writing paper 


General wage of women 
given as 12/-; some 
13/-, 14/-; rag-sorters, 
10/-, 11/- ; several fore- 
women, 15/-. 





Kent... 


White paper.. 


Paper sorters, 12/6, 13/- ; 
glazers, 10/6, 11/-; 
best, 13/-. Rag-cutters, 
11/-; av. given as 12/-. 





Kent... 


Coloured paper 


Rag - house, 10/-, 12/-; 
paper sorting, ditto. 
At the cutter, 10/-, 
11/-; general wage 12/-. 





No.10 








Berks... 





Brown paper.. 








Beginners, 5/-; ‘‘ after a 
girl is put on piece- 
work we don’t think 
much of her unless 
she can earn 10/- or 
12/-” ; some 15/-, 16/-. 
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ism okra | 














Average] : ee 
: A Description of Employers’ estimates and 
Source. Kind of mill. = cupiapees. ploy erry 
No.11| Near | Printing papery ....<.5 | s..ccssccses+e cosesss Rough work, 23 women, 
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Efficiency, Industrial and Social. 


The relatively short hours now customary are generally felt to 
make for efficient work. The legal working day is never 
now a subject of complaint, and the hours of work, which in 
glazing and cutting used frequently to be from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m., 
before the Act, are now often voluntarily reduced to less than 
the legal maximum, viz., 6 to 5 or 5.30, and so on. In one case 
the master had tried the experiment of introducing piece work and 
shorter hours, with the result that more work was done and the 
women’s earnings were increased. Permission to work overtime, 
which is sometimes desired, is in other cases spoken of doubt- 
fully. In envelope-making, overtime may be worked thirty times 
per annum; and in a large envelope and account-book works the 
foreman, whilst regretting that the girls should not be free to 
earn more extra money in this way, almost in the same breath 
stated that overtime was of little use from his point of view, as, if 
the girls stayed late one day, they were sure to come late the 
next. A foreman in a paper mill said he thought it answered 
better to work women short hours only. 

The restriction of overtime is chiefly felt in the processes of 
finishing the manufactured article, and may give a certain stimu- 
lus to the development of machinery, as appears indirectly from 
the statement of a manufacturer to the Commission, that over- 
time was required because he had only one pair of rollers—‘* We 
ought to have two.’ (Report, p. 309.) In a large envelope mill 
a great deal of machinery has been introduced to save women’s 
labour; the reason assigned by the employer was that there is 
locally a deficiency of labour of this class and a scarcity of women 
and girls. It was, however, stated later on by a foreman in the 
same mill, that the restriction of overtime had previously been 
found very inconvenient, and more machines having been intro- 
duced, any sudden pressure of business could now be successfully 
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dealt with. Automatic self-feeding rollers had been introduced 
in this mill, which did away with the need of the girl helpers 
altogether ; yet the demand for women’s work is keen and still 
increasing in the same mill. 

With regard to home life, the only employer seen who was of 
an age to remember conditions before the Act, stated emphatically 
that legal regulation had been of the greatest benefit to women 
workers. The old state of things in which women worked irre- 
gular hours, and in some cases all through the night, in relays, as 
the men did, was demoralising, and, as scarcely needs proving, 
fatal to any orderly home life. 

As regards healthy conditions of work, existing regulation 
seems scarcely to go far enough. The work of rag-cutting usually 
involves a great deal of dust and dirt. In the making of the best 
paper, only new rags are used, and the work seems then un- 
objectionable; in the largest and best-appointed mills, on the 
other hand, the cutting is done chiefly by machinery, and the dust 
and dirt are eliminated by ingenious and effective appliances. In 
others, neither of these conditions is obtained, and only the fact 
that paper mills have often the natural advantage of being situated 
in the midst of the country, with doors and windows opening on to 
green fields and admitting plenty of fresh air, mitigates the un- 
pleasant nature of the work, which can scarcely fail to be un- 
healthy and even somewhat degrading. It is not surprising to be 
told that the women who do this work are regarded as socially 
much inferior to those employed on the finished paper; and it 
seems likely that a little more pressure from above to improve 
their conditions would cause rag-cutting to be almost entirely 
taken over by machinery, except in the case of high-class paper, 
where, from the nature of the rags used, it is not an objectionable 
occupation. A useful extension of the existing law would be 
the requirement of washing apparatus, water and towels, as at 
present in specifically ‘‘dangerous’’ trades. It goes without 
saying that the best employers voluntarily make this provision. 
In other cases it is absent or inadequate. 


Conclusion. 


To sum up: it would seem at first sight that women are 
especially handicapped in paper-making owing to the fact that 
night work is considered essential, is prohibited to women, and is 
permitted under certain conditions to the most forinidable com- 
petitors of women, viz., male young persons. Nevertheless, the 
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demand for women-workers seems to be steadily increasing, and 
no displacement can be shown except that which has been brought 
about by the progress and development of the industry on its 
mechanical side. The hours worked by the majority of women 
are about 25 per cent. shorter than the legal maximum, and this 
arrangement is mainly due to conditions inherent in the industry 
itself, the main features and characteristics of which have 
been little affected by the provisions of the Factory 
Act. As regards the minority, certain grave abuses have 
been checked, night work and overtime have been aban- 
doned, and there is no evidence that the employment of 
women has been thereby hindered. Wages have risen, though 
hours are shorter. There is no direct evidence that the rise of 
wages is due to the influence of regulation, but neither is there 
any reason to suppose that the rise has been thereby checked or 
impeded. The demand for women’s labour is greatest, and their 
earnings are said to show most of the upward tendency, in the 
lighter, cleaner and more dexterous employments. In_ these 
better-skilled branches, where healthy conditions are necessary 
to maintain efficiency, the regulations of the Act, so far as they 
enforce those conditions, do not hinder, but promote the employ- 
ment of women, and indirectly tend to divert their labour into 
those channels where it is least at a discount and most in 


demand. 
B. L. HutcuHins. 
































STATIONARY POPULATION IN FRANCE 


THE last returns of the movement of population in France have 
lately appeared (Journal Officiel of 23rd October, 1903), and it 
appears that an excess of births over deaths has been registered 
in 1902, as well as in 1901. In 1900 the proportion had been 
reversed with a surplus of 25,988 deaths, whilst excesses of 72,398 
and 83,944 births are ascertained for 1901 and 1902. Still, the in- 
crease is due to the reduction of mortality, and not to a rising 
of the birth-rate, for in 1901 more than 857,000 births had been 
registered, against only 845,378 in 1902. The only really prolific 
regions of France continue to be Brittany, especially Celtic 
Brittany, and the departments of the Pas de Calais and the Nord, 
where the coal mines and the development of industry have 
attracted a numerous element of Flemish origin. If the whole of 
France were to take example by the Bretons, the annual national 
increase would, in round numbers, reach 456,000, but the great 
majority persevere in considering that the safest way to testify 
their love to their children is to have only one or two. A parallel 
regard for their own comfort and security confirms them in this 
conclusion. Audaces fortuna juvat is not at all the motto of the 
average Frenchman. Still, it would be an exaggeration to believe 
that France is a country of bachelors. Frenchmen marry much 
the same as their neighbours; only they never forget the para- 
mount importance of prudence in all matters connected with their 
family, as well as business, arrangements. 

In his Expansion de la Nationalité Francaise (Paris, 1903), a 
well-known Russian writer, M. Novicow, formerly Vice-president 
of the International Institute of Sociology, maintains that the 
stationary level of population in France ought not to inspire appre- 
hensions. He calculates that by the end of the twentieth century 
from 100 to 150 millions of men may probably, in and out of 
Europe, live under the government of France ; he further considers 
that the linguistic conquests of the French language and literature 
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will make partial Frenchmen of crowds of intelligent and educated 
foreigners, and concludes that if, even at the end of this century, 
the number of French subjects does not exceed 100 millions, it 
must be admitted that a nation of 100 millions of highly civilised 
men, possessing a complete intellectual and scientific apparatus, 
must, and will always, exert a considerable influence on the 
destinies of mankind. 

All this sounds very pleasant. Still, remembering that van- 
quished Greece morally conquered her stern conqueror, but was 
not the less compelled to submit to his rule, French publicists 
generally decline to be comforted by such optimistic predictions, 
and insist on the indisputable fact that in 1860 Germany and 
France had about the same population, that the former now has 
about 52 millions of inhabitants against only 38 for the latter, and 
that this ominous difference goes on growing steadily and rapidly. 

In order to discover remedies, leagues have been founded, 
official inquiries appointed, thousands of newspaper articles written 
and pamphlets issued from the press. Exemptions from, or rather 
alleviations of, military service have first been proposed, but, as 
they are only granted on a very reduced scale, they ought rather 
to be considered as dictated by humanity, and not as effectual in- 
centives to population. The bulk of remedies proposed turn round 
either modifications in the system of taxation, or the remodelling 
of successoral laws. Not much is to be expected from the 
taxation of bachelors, or the reduction of the direct taxes paid 
by the heads of numerous families, as a man who does not care to 
assume the burden of the education of several children is not 
likely to alter his mind for the consideration of a paltry reduction 
in his roll of taxes. As to the increase of the rate of succession 
duties whenever the parental estate devolves on a family of only 
one or two children, the rate, if moderate, will remain inopera- 
tive, and, if heavy, will be looked on as a disguised confiscation 
by the State, and surely evaded in most cases. 

Desirous to remove this stigma of confiscation, a French officer, 
Colonel Toutée, the explorer of Dahomey and Southern Soudan, 
last summer submitted a Note on the means of increasing the birth- 
rate in France to the Académie des Sciences Morales et Poli- 
tiques, in which he suggested the insertion of the following addi- 
tional article in the Code Civil:—‘‘ Each succession must be 
divided. To each singular heir will be assigned, over and above 
his own share, as many shares equal to his own as he has children 
living or represented. The only child will receive one-half of the 
property, the other half devolving on such persons as would be 
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heirs-at-law if he were not existing.’’ The Colonel’s aim was 
obviously to displace the popular feeling for equality from children 
to grandchildren, and also to reach families with only one child, 
who else would have escaped the law. A premium being thus 
conferred on prolific and early marriages, he confidently hoped 
that amongst relatively well-to-do classes an annual increase of 
400,000 births would soon be registered. 

These sanguine hopes were not entertained by the Académie. 
First and foremost, this plan is open to the grave objection that 
it manifestly favours the eldest children, as they are more likely 
to be married and have children at the date of the parents’ decease 
than the younger ones, who very probably may still be under age. 
Then, from a more general standpoint, it remains doubtful whether 
the mode of partition of the parents’ property has any decided 
action on the number of progeny. It must not be forgotten that 
the Code Civil allows parents freely to bequeath a fraction of their 
property (from one-half to one-quarter, according to the number of 
ascendants and descendants), and that French parents only 
make use of this power very exceptionally for pensions 
to old servants, charitable purposes, &c. Under the Ancien 
Régime, during the period when France colonised Canada, 
Louisiana, and some of the Antilles, the rule of equality of parti- 
tion was even far more stringent for non-noble estates. Even 
collateral relations then enjoyed an indefeasible claim on the 
patrimonial goods of the deceased, and, according to most coutumes, 
the quotité disponible, as it is now called, could not as at present 
be the object of a legacy in favour of one of the children. The 
acceptance by one of them of a liberality of this kind entailed the 
forfeiture of his legal portion. The noblesse always excepted, a 
system of jealous equality amongst children has thus been preva- 
lent for centuries before the Revolution, and this rigid equality 
has not interfered with the raising of a surplus of population which 
crossed the ocean and settled down in the New World. Measured 
by the standard of colonisation, the fluctuations of population thus 
seem—at least in France—not to be influenced by the laws of 
succession. 

Whatever may be their personal views on the general oppor- 
tunity of enlarging the testamentary freedom of heads of families, 
the leading French economists and jurists concur in the opinion 
that, as regards population, we are in presence of a ten- 
dency, universal in our part of the world, in which France has 
simply opened the march and is followed—in truth at a distance— 
by its nearest neighbours. This tendency is generated and fostered 
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by the spread of democratical notions, and the bias of the 
masses to care first of all for their terrestrial welfare ; it is also 
verified in the United States amongst native Americans. This 
opinion has been most ably and steadfastly defended by M. Paul 
Leroy Beaulieu, in his Traité d’ Economie Politique (4 vols., 1896), 
and in numerous articles contributed to the Hconomiste Frangais ; 
no legislation whatever can altogether arrest such a popular current 
swelling as a rising tide on the seashore. Palliatives are only 
possible, and, as such, M. Leroy Beaulieu endorses the proposal 
that in France a sort of right of preference be granted to the 
fathers of families of at least three children in the appointments 
to about 600,000 inferior administrative places, which are in the 
gift of Government, and the duties of which can be satisfactorily 
discharged by any honest man who has passed through a primary 
school. Immigration, which is strong, ought certainly not to be 
discouraged, as the French people enjoy a remarkable power of 
assimilating elements of foreign origin; the son of a foreigner, if 
born in France, is, in nine cases out of ten, as thoroughly French 
as if he were descended of a long line of unmixed French ancestors. 
M. Leroy Beaulieu also alludes to the fact that if the soil 
of France were as rich in coal mines as England and Germany, 
France would probably count about ten millions of inhabitants 
more ; the growing utilisation of the motive power derived from 
waterfalls so diffused in mountainous districts may determine the 
formation of industrial and consequently populous centres in 
hitherto almost abandoned regions. A great saving of human lives 
could also be realised on infantile mortality ; it has been calculated 
that superior cleanliness and nicer attention to hygienic rules 
would yearly rescue 60,000 or 70,000 infants carried off by an un- 
timely death. In Paris, for the last few years, whenever a baby is 
presented for the registration of its birth at the Mairie, a small 
volume containing appropriate directions is delivered to the mother 
or nurse; this is only a beginning, as the range of possible and 
desirable improvement in this respect is unhappily still very wide. 

If prudential considerations are sometimes legitimated by the 
circumstances of individual life, it cannot be denied that when 
they encroach beyond such limits they are the symptoms of an 
unsound state of society. Putting aside military power, their 
excessive development is a cause of national economic debility ; 
only children are mostly spoiled children, and spoiled children, 
especially if they inherit a small competency, are apt to turn out 
weak creatures, unable to engage with energy in the struggle for 
existence. Man being both a producer and a consumer, a nation 
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with a stationary population is liable to become, in the long run, a 
nation sentenced to linger on a stationary level of production, and 
to lose its elasticity of taxation, which is another cause of political 
weakness. In some quarters, it has already been asserted that 
France only maintains her high financial rank through the superior 
saving capacity of her sons. 

It isan unpleasant task to dwell on dismal forebodings. Never- 
theless it is a curious fact to observe that even in prolific Germany, 
where the danger of depopulation does not seem very threatening, 
a reaction appears to set in among scientists against the un- 
mitigated approval of the ideas of Malthus, expressed by such 
men as Professor Wagner and the late Professor Rumelin. With- 
out entering into details, it may be noticed here that Dr. 
Schallmayer, who, with his book on “‘ Heredity and Selection in 
the Life of Nations’ (Vererbung und Auslese im Lebenslauf der 
Voelker), recently carried off the first prize in a competition on 
Darwinism and the State, emphatically declares that preventive 
sexual intercourse means national suicide. We ought to add that, 
having visited China and Japan, the author has been impressed 


by the prolificity of their citizens. 
E,. CASTELOT 








THE ECONOMY OF CHINESE LABOUR 


In the three successive winters of 1869, 1870, 1871, it was 
my lot to travel about 2,500 miles on horseback in the province of 
Chih Li, and to spend three summers entirely amongst the rustic 
Chinese of the Peking plain. In 1872, I walked about 200 miles 
from Kewkiang to Hankow; in 1880, I covered, on foot and by 
chair, about 2,000 miles in Sz Ch’wan, Hu Péh, and Kwei Chou 
provinces, besides journeying over 1,000 miles in boats; in 1883, 
I must have travelled, chiefly on foot, but also by boat and chair, 
some 1,500 miles in Fuh Kien and Chéh Kiang ; and, besides all 
these tours, I made a number of short journeys from time to time 
in Kwang Tung, Hai-nan, Kiang Su, and An Hwei. Finally, 
during 1888, I undertook a special study of emigrant Chinese in 
Tonquin, Cochin-China, the Straits Settlements, Siam, Burma, 
Sumatra, Java, Australia, Fiji, New Zealand, the United States, 
and Japan. In 1885-7, I spent two years in Corea; in 1892-3, a 
year in Burma. I introduce the subject with these preliminary 
remarks, partly in order to justify my presumption in writing at 
all, and partly in order to show how hopeless it would be to include 
specific evidence! upon Chinese labour from all these places within 
the short limits of this paper. 

Roughly speaking, I have found that the average cost in China 
of unskilled labour is about 100 copper cash a day ; of skilled labour 
anything from that sum up to 300 cash a day. In spite of the 
fact that ‘‘ copper cash ’’ has no definite meaning, and that silver 
has no definite quality or weight; that there are base cash, fine 
cash, nominal cash, paper cash, imaginary cash, clean dollars, 
‘‘chop’’ dollars, Government and local taels, different touches of 
silver, and so on; still, the broad fact remains that ‘‘ 300 cash ”’ 
means from a franc to a shilling per diem; and ‘‘100 
cash’’ thus means about fourpence. Inland, where money 


1 Evidence of the most detailed description is given in a report (No. 24,867) 
printed for the Colonial Office and the Foreign Office in 1888; and also in a book 
(published and sold in Hong Kong only) entitled Up the Yangtsze, 1881. 
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is scarce and little used, it is usual for the fourpenny- 
man to receive his food, and, in addition, 1,000 to 1,200 
cash a month: in other words, a sum of from 60 to 70 cash, or, 
say, threepence a day, is ample wherewith to provide a healthy 
labourer with solid wholesome meals. If he has a family, he prob- 
ably also owns a patch of land: in any case, he must use the cash 
balance according to his own lights. Just as our clerks are ex- 
pected to keep up respectability on salaries little, if anything, in 
advance of fitters’ or boiler-makers’ wages, so in China the literary 
man not yet arrivé, the schoolmaster, the scribe, the fortune-teller 
—all these—can and do live on much the same pay as the workman 
or agriculturist, except that their sedentary life enables thein to 
economise a trifle in food in order to launch out in ‘‘ respectability.”’ 
I have never had any difficulty in engaging good scholars at from 
six to ten Mexican dollars a month, nothing found. The fact that 
a Mexican was once worth 4s. 2d., like the American dollar, 
scarcely affects the economy of internal China, although it has 
recently fallen to the neighbourhood of eighteenpence : cash have 
become dearer, as I once explained in the Economist; but, after 
all, things have shaken down much on the old lines. 

Of course, life at the treaty ports, and notably at such great 
centres as Shanghai, Tientsin, and Hankow, has seriously affected 
this primitive condition of affairs. And long before the wages of 
artisans, servants, masons, and builders went up, Chinese sailors 
had already for years been drawing huge pay : for instance, I dis- 
tinctly remember, thirty years ago, signing on the roughest class 
of seamen at $16 or $20 a rhonth, or about double the pay of the 
highly-educated Chinese gentleman who was at the moment assist- 
ing me to ascertain their names. Since the “‘ Boxer’’ wars, the 
awakening of China, the enormous demand for Chinese labour 
created by the Russians and by the different railway syndicates, 
of course the market must of necessity be still more disturbed ; 
and it is an undoubted fact that, all over the Far East—in China, 
Japan, Corea, Annam, and Manila—prices are rapidly going up 
all round ; luxury is increasing, and life assumes a broader scope 
upon a more expensive scale. Still, it must be remembered that 
(apart from Manchuria) there are not 10,000 adult civilian Euro- 
peans in the whole of the five countries named, and consequently 
the artificial demands created at a few oases in the vast desert of 
poverty cannot have a very widely extended effect upon the 
average simplicity of Chinese life. 

I have often watched the hundreds, and even thousands, of 
return emigrants from Siam and “‘ the Straits,’’ landing in boats 
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quite close to my window, from the steamer in the offing at Hoihow. 
The same scene may be witnessed almost daily in the season at 
Swatow and Amoy. Hongkong is so busy and miscellaneous a 
place, that a proportionate or even larger number landing also 
there, is quite swamped amid the gigantic daily passenger traffic 
by junk and by steamer, with Canton, Macao, and the mainland. 
No matter where a coolie goes to, and what he does, he earns abroad 
at least ten, and usually nearer twenty Mexican dollars a month. 
America and Australia are rather out of court now, and, at any 
rate, the special restrictions they impose call for a special class of 
emigrants, who circumvent the law in special ways. But, apart 
from these two places, all Chinamen may be said to emigrate to rice 
countries, where rice is even cheaper than at home. Moreover, there 
is a steady ‘‘ chow ’’ trade with China, t.e., an enormous export of 
‘‘trash,’’ destined for the coolie consumer abroad. Besides, the 
ngapt of Burma, and the corresponding fish sauces of Annam 
(nuoc-nam) and Siam (nam-keng), are agreeable to the Chinese 
palate, and are healthy withal : hence the Chinaman abroad lives 
very well on the same 60 cash a day—or its equivalent—that he 
needs at home; moreover, he gets—in most places—opium, gam- 
ing, theatre, and other indulgences ; he enjoys a free, varied, and 
active life, beyond the reach of squeezes ; and he invariably comes 
home with his $200 a year tied round his waist. (Hence the 
extraordinarily heavy loss of Chinese life whenever there is a ship- 
wreck.) He may come home on a visit once a year; or he may 
come only once in ten years ; but, unless he founds a house abroad, 
his savings are certain to average about $200 on the year. For 
30,000 return emigrants every year, this means six million dollars, 
or £600,000, at least. Chinamen are slow to ‘‘found ceme- 
teries’’ abroad, and they will never do so unless (as is the case in 
many English colonies) they feel permanently secure. A ceme- 
tery means, in effect, also a Chinese wife, and a legitimate one 
too ; a solid house ; investments ; naturalisation ; change in attire ; 
but, strange to say, in spite of disloyalty to the dynasty, never the 
abandonment of the purely Manchu pigtail. 

As the question of Chinese labour in the Transvaal is now 
occupying general attention, I may specially recall my visits to 
the Chinese-worked tin mines of Perak (Malay Peninsula) and 
Maliwun (Burma); also to the gold mines of Ballarat, some of 
which were under Chinese management. The impression left 
upon me in each instance was admirable. So long as agreements 
are kept, and Chinamen are treated with good faith and justice, 
there is no fear whatever of strikes or malingering. There are 
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dangers of ‘‘rows’’ (several of which I have myself witnessed) 
owing to family, ‘‘ ancestral,’’ and tribal feuds; or, too often, in 
consequence of some stupid foreign official suddenly and 
peremptorily introducing new regulations, without giving adequate 
notice, or without considering and allowing for the Chinese re- 
ligious and social prejudices. I take it the German-Jew element 
in South Africa would require particularly close Government super- 
vision in order to make sure that the Chinaman’s stipulated rights 
and privileges were in no way evaded by the cosmopolitan million- 
aire, for it was precisely amongst the Germans in Sumatra that 
I noticed, in 1888, a tendency to be overbearing, and to take advan- 
tage of unprotectedness. Possibly this is not so any longer. If 
Chinamen are imported, there ought to be imported with them an 
English official akin to the Protector of Chinese in Singapore, 
speaking the dialect or dialects of the coolies, and totally indepen- 
dent of the moneyed magnates of the Rand, and of their favour. 
Moreover, there ought to be a Chinese consul, and precautions 
should be taken that he be not of the “‘ squeezing,’ or money- 
making order. The best way to teach China self-respect is to 
respect her, and leave to her a legitimate control over her own 
destinies. The English Protector should have a small staff of 
clerks and writers, capable of issuing and printing the requisite 
notices, proclamations, and agreements in the Chinese language. 
Arrangements should be made for the importation of rice and 
‘‘ trash ’’ free of duty. By ‘‘ trash’’ is meant paper-money for 
the dead, incense sticks, spatchcocked ducks, preserved eggs, 
bamboo shoots, sea-slugs, seaweed, dried and salt fish, and all the 
innumerable curiosities, edibles, medicaments, and condiments in 
which Chinamen delight. Chinamen require no priests ; they rear 
their temples and manage them in their own local way. It will be 
impossible to exclude opium; the only thing is to minimise the 
evil by placing it under Government control, and giving the 
labourer a bonus on the profits made out of him to take back home 
with him. The greatest precautions should be taken to facilitate 
the temporary and respectful stowage of coffins in properly pro- 
tected places ; and, when the relative is prepared to take the corpse 
home, to make reasonable, safe, and cheap arrangements for the 
carriage. There are many other points connected with Chinese 
fads and prejudices which it is impossible to enumerate here, but 
which should be most carefully placed in the hands of experts. 

It is popularly supposed that Chinese miners object to working 
underground ; if it occasionally be so—which it is—it is on account 
of their ignorance in the past of the precise effects of fire-damp ; 














for this reason they prefer surface work if they can get it; but T 
have seen native-worked coal-mines at several places in Hu Péh 
and Sz Ch’wan, where the shafts, though not perpendicular, ran 
sloping for considerable depths into the earth. The passages were 
ventilated by an ingenious system of water-wheels, fitted with 
‘‘ cog-fans,’’ and the coolies wore ordinary oil-lamps made fast 
round their foreheads. The foremen, who seemed to understand 
something of the principle of fire-damp, said that these lamps were 
perfectly safe so long as the ventilators were kept active. But, 
besides these native mines, I have seen hundreds of cheerful 
Chinese “‘ operating ’’ the various French coal-mines in Tonquin 
and Annam, where the shafts were perpendicular. 

Interest is remarkably high in China. In country villages 
there is no difficulty in getting 15, 20, or even 30 per 
cent. on money carefully lent out. Land is also cheap, 
and for $200 a Chinaman can purchase or rent enough 
to live on. But, in addition to that, every Chinese is 
a born huckster, and with a capital of from $200 to 
$1,000 he can even set a whole family or tribe upon its legs. It 
is by no means unusual in many parts of China to invest money in 
another man’s shop or trading-junk, sharing the profits pro ratd. 
Or there is a system of mutual loans, under which each person of 
ten or more contributes, say, $100; and each takes his turn, by 
lot, to enjoy the use of the whole $1,000 for one year. Conse- 
quently the return coolie with a bladder of dollars tied round his 
waist has a grand future in store ; and so cognisant has the Chinese 
Government become of this, that within the past two years official 
rules for the protection of return coolies ‘‘ with their pile ’’ have 


been put in force at Amoy and other places. Women can be 
bought for a few shillings apiece, and on two occasions when (in 
Hankow and Hainan) I have engaged literary men at $10 a 
month, they have invested their first month’s savings in a wife. 
It may, therefore, be imagined what a harem $200 would buy, 
were the returned wanderer uxoriously inclined. 


E. H. PARKER 
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THE CRISIS IN THE COTTON INDUSTRY 


THE main causes of the crisis through which the cotton industry 
has been passing during the last eighteen months are: (1) The 
scarcity and dearness of the raw material ; (2) the violent fluctua- 
tions in its price; and (3) that these have been aggravated by 
speculative manipulations in the markets for raw cotton, more 
extensive, more effectively organised, and more powerfully sup- 
ported financially than any ever known, even during the ‘‘ cotton 
famine ”’ of the ’sixties. 

Such conditions are unfavourable to the steady and profitable 
carrying on of almost every regular industry. If the prices of 
manufactured commodities could be promptly adjusted in accord- 
ance with an upward movement in the markets for their principal 
raw materials, the manufacturer might regard it with some 
composure, and there would in most cases be no serious 
interruption arising from this source in the industrial pro- 
cesses. But for well-known reasons the adjustment, in 
the case of the British cotton trade, is always exceedingly 
slow, and, in many of its departments, is often long delayed. The 
English cotton industry is very much more varied in its products 
than any other, and is singular in that the markets for its products 
are world-wide. It may happen, therefore, that in one depart- 
ment or another the demand for them may be so urgent that prices 
of the finished commodity respond more or less quickly to an in- 
crease in the cost of production. Such instances have occurred in 
the course of the present crisis, but they are quite exceptional, and 
they are not of sufficient importance to vitiate the broad statement 
that the cotton industry of this country has been, and still is, suffer- 
ing from scarcity of raw material, and its attendant aggravations, 
in a measure far greater than those who are not acquainted with 
the facts are likely to be aware of. The losses of employers by the 
disappearance of profits, by the stoppage of machinery, or by fluctu- 
ations in the cotton markets, and those of the workpeople by irregu- 
larity of employment, since the beginning of 1903, are roughly 
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not yet ended. 

But the trouble has not been confined to the cotton industry 
of the United Kingdom. That of the United States has also 
suffered very severely, and to a less degree the like industries of the 
European Continent. Even the cotton spinners of India have 
had to endure some of its consequences, for although the produc- 
tion of their raw material—the shorter stapled Indian cotton—has 
increased, the demand for it on the Continent as a substitute for 
American has become larger, and its price has consequently risen 
considerably. German cotton spinners have escaped the full con- 
sequences of scarcity by the fortunate recovery last year from the 
previously existing depression of trade. In Germany, and, in- 
deed, in nearly every other country except England, the produc- 
tion of cotton goods is consumed chiefly within the country itself. 
Very little relatively is exported. With the German revival came 
a greatly enlarged home demand for cotton manufactures, and 
since stocks of them in the hands of distributors had been greatly 
reduced, the demand for fresh supplies became large and urgent. 
Merchants and retail drapers bought for future delivery in enor- 
mous quantities. Spinners and manufacturers received orders, 
therefore, which placed their production under contract far for- 
ward, and they in turn bought raw cotton very freely for the pur- 
pose of covering their sales. All this happened before the prices 
of raw cotton were driven up to the highest range attained within 
the last few months. Itis not difficult to understand, therefore, that 
German cotton manufacturers have escaped the extreme severity of 
the crisis, and have, indeed, endured very little of the loss which 
has fallen upon the British cotton industry. Moreover, Con- 
tinental spinners have found some relief from the increased 
crops of the shorter-stapled Indian cotton. This is suitable for 
the coarser ‘‘ counts ’’’ or ‘“‘ numbers ’”’ of yarn spun by them, but 
English spinners, who produce, on an average, very much 
finer yarns, cannot substitute Indian for American, still less 
for Egyptian cotton. The scarcity is of the longer-fibred 
cottons—American and Egyptian—which are almost entirely 
consumed in the United States and in Europe. But it is 
the result rather of increased demand than of diminished supply. 
It is true that the last two American crops—those grown in 1902 
and 1903—yielded less than an average amount per acre, and that 
if the previous estimates, based on a normal rate of production, 
had been realised, there would have been no very serious defi- 
ciency. But the prominent fact is that the world’s consumption 
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of the longer-stapled cottons has for several years been growing 
steadily. How far this expansion is due to the very low prices 
of the fibre which for nearly ten years prevailed until 1903, it is 
difficult to determine. Quite certain it is, however, that cotton 
finds its way into many channels of consumption when it is very 
cheap, in which it is little used when it is dear. Dearness also 
tends to restrict the employment of cotton even in its accustomed 
sphere, as cheapness does to enlarge its consumption. This is 
largely a question of competition between the various textile 
materials and of their relative prices. The present crisis, then, 
may be attributed partly to two short crops in the United States, 
and partly to a progressively increasing demand. ‘The scarcity has 
not come entirely without warning, for even in 1901, and pre- 
viously, the stocks of American cotton at the end of each season 
had become exceedingly small, and the minds of Lancashire spin- 
ners had been directed to these symptoms of barely sufficient 
supply. 

It was the incipient anticipations of scarcity thus created which 
led to the founding of the British Cotton Growing Association 
about two years ago. Its aim is to extend the production of 
cotton in British territory, the limit of its operations being deter- 
mined by the fact that within this area the most promising new 
and extended cotton-fields are to be found, and by the necessity of 
seeking the co-operation of the various Colonial Governments in 
the enterprise. The troubles of the last eighteen months have 
given great prominence to the work of the Association, which has 
already laid the foundation 6f a substantial addition to the supply 
of cotton. Its expert agents have for some time past been use- 
fully employed in pioneer operations in the West African Colonies, 
which promise to yield important results before long, and similar 
efforts are being made in British East Africa, Central Africa, the 
West Indies, and elsewhere. Cotton seed, cotton gins for the 
separation of the fibre, motive power, money advances to planters, 
have been judiciously supplied to an extent commensurate with the 
financial resources of the Association. The co-operation of the local 
administrations has also been successfully evoked, and there is a fair 
prospect of seeing, within the next two or three years, the substan- 
tial beginning of a permanent addition to the supply from regions 
which have hitherto contributed little or nothing towards satisfy- 
ing the requirements of the machine cotton industry of the world, 
although most of them have produced the fibre in very small quan- 
tities for local handicraft manufacture. 

I have stated that a contributory cause of the present crisis is 
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the unusually small production of cotton per acre in the United 
States during 1902 and 1903. In 1897 the area planted was 
22,057,000 acres, and the yield 11,181,000 bales. In 1898 the 
area was 23,174,000 acres, and the yield 11,235,000 bales. But in 
1902 the area was 27,847,000 acres, and the yield only 10,758,000 
bales. In 1903 not less than 28,996,000 acres were planted, and the 
crop, the exact amount of which is not yet determined, promises to 
be not more than 10,300,000 or 10,400,000 bales. ‘This year the 
process of planting is just being completed, and although no statis- 
tics of its extent are yet available, it is probable that the amount 
may reach 30,000,000 acres. It is obvious, however, that even 
if last year’s acreage be not exceeded, there is a possibility, if the 
growing and harvesting season should be as favourable as it was 
in 1897 and 1898, that the crop of 1904 may be as much as 
13,000,000 bales. What will be the effect of anything like so 
large an increase upon the crops of the last two years? The 
answer is not easily determined. Respected authorities say that 
however great may be the quantity grown, the amount actually 
gathered and brought to market is conditioned by the supply of 
labour in the cotton fields, and that this is insufficient to secure 
so large a crop as could be brought to maturity in a favourable 
season upon an area of 30,000,000 acres. It is no doubt true that 
the negro field population in the American Southern States in- 
creases very slowly, but it is being steadily augmented by the 
settling of Italian cultivators who grow cotton on small farms, on 
their own account, and already they have proved very successful 
in that capacity, being very much more efficient than the indepen- 
dent negro farmers with whom they compete, on quite friendly 
terms, side by side. 

It thus appears that the scarcity now existing may even this 
year be sensibly relieved by a substantial addition to the supply 
from the United States. Much of it will, of course, be required 
to make good the depletion of stocks both of raw cotton and of 
cotton manufactures which the scarcity of the last two years has 
brought about. In that case, prices are not likely to recede imme- 
diately to the very low level prevailing between 1890 and 1900. 
But anything like ‘‘ famine ’’ prices will very soon disappear. 

The further question arises, What will be the effect upon the 
efforts to promote the growth of cotton in new regions, if prices 
should at all approach the low range experienced in the last five 
years of the nineteenth century? Obviously the incentive to 
encourage the new movement will not be so strong as it is now. 
And yet enough information has been gathered by the investiga- 
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tions of the Cotton Growing Association to warrant the belief that 
a permanent addition of considerable importance to the supply of 
cotton will remain as a result of the new effort. This fact is 
enough to encourage the promoters of the movement to persevere 
in their enterprise, and to justify their claim to public support. 
Their object is of national importance, and perseverance in its 
pursuit will be justified even if the United States crop of the 
present year should prove as large as the most sanguine estimators 
are inclined to anticipate.’ 
Evan HELM 


1 From an instructive statistical statement recently prepared by the United 
States Department of Commerce, I take the following figures, presenting at a 
glance the average proportional prices of American cotton, and of a few leading 
descriptions of cotton woven goods in the United States in each year from 1890 to 
1903 inclusive. The basis, viz., 100, indicates the average prices for the ten years 
1890-1899 :— 


“ Middling” Printing 

raw cotton. cloths. Sheetings. Drills. 
1890 142°9 117°7 1176 121°1 
1891 110°8 103°5 112°3 114°6 
1892 99°0 119°3 103°8 102-2 
1893 107°2 114°6 107°7 1056 
1894 90°2 96°8 95°9 97-1 
1895 94°0 100°9 94°6 93-2 
1896 102°0 90°9 97°4 100-2 
1897 92:2 87°6 91°8 90°4 
1898 769 72°6 86°7 86°8 
1899 84°7 96:3 92:2 88°5 
1900 123°8 108°6 105°9 105:0 
1901 Ligh 99°3 101°8 102°2 
1902 115°1 108°9 101°4 102:0 
1903 144°7 _ 1133 110°6 109°9 


It will be observed that whilst raw cotton was, in 1903, 44°7 per cent. above the 
basis number, the three typical descriptions of woven goods were, on an average, 
only 11:27 per cent. higher than their respective bases. It is, of course, not to be 
expected that manufactured commodities should rise or fall in exact proportion to 
the measure of similar movements in the raw material entering into them. But 
the rise shown in the last three columns, in 1903, is relatively much less than that 
shown in the first, even after due allowance is made for the comparatively un- 
changed cost of the other factors in the process of manufacture. It should further 
be noticed that the disparity between the prices of raw cotton and of manufactured 
goods has become very much greater in 1904 than it was in 1903, 











REVIEWS 


Fifty Years of Progress and the New Fiscal Policy. By Lorp 
Brassey, author of ‘‘ Work and Wages,”’ &c. (London : 
Longmans, 1904. Pp. 111.) 


Ir Lord Brassey were only known to the public as the author 
of ‘‘ Work and Wages,”’ his opinion on the fiscal question would 
receive respectful attention. But, as a matter of fact, his wide 
political experience, both at home and in the Colonies; his asso- 
ciation with Chambers of Commerce; his work in industrial 
education and social reforms, have given him an unrivalled train- 
ing for forming a practical, common-sense opinion on the questions 
at issue. It is significant of his judicial mind that in the last 
chapter of this book he approves of the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the whole subject, although, perhaps, 
the case for Free Trade has never been more forcibly presented 
within small compass, and within the power of the general reader, 
than in the book under review. As the author states, the book 
is a compilation, but in a subject of such complexity as the fiscal 
question everything depends on the method of selection. Judged 
by the results, that method has been admirable, and the materials 
are so presented that the fact of compilation is never prominent— 
the book reads as the natural product of one mind. One reason, 
no doubt, for this excellent concealment of the selective process, is 
the excellence of the connective tissue provided by the author. 
Chapter VI., on Retaliation, is one of the best, and is a good 
example of the author’s method. Incidentally there is an account 
of the way in which international transactions are settled, which 
not only shows the difficulty of the policy of retaliation against 
particular nations, but also shows in a way that can be followed by 
the ordinary reader the rationale of the balancing of exports and 
imports. Again it may be pointed out that the writer admits that 
there may be cases worthy of deliberation, and it is not contended 
that the power we possess as the best foreign customer of every 
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industrial nation should never be used. Throughout, the author 
shows that he is not content simply to take up a purely laisser faire 
position. The chapter on Imperial co-operation in Colonial 
development, and that on neglected opportunities for trade and 
new employments for the least capable, contribute positive 
elements to the solution of the difficulties that perplex so many 
who think that something is wrong, and that something ought 
to be done. In conclusion it may be said that the book shows 
a rare combination of vigorous decision and of judicial fair-minded- 
ness, and may be read with pleasure and profit by those who take 
opposite views on the fiscal question, and whether they be of the 
learned or the unlearned types. 


J. S. NICHOLSON 


Free Trade a Failure from the First. By THOMAS PENN GASKELL. 
(London: Macmillan. Pp. 91.) 


TuIs is another of the books which had been almost finished 
before the appearance of the Fiscal Blue-book in September, 1903. 
Possibly at the time the book was written there may have been 
statements made on the side of Free Trade by over-zealous and 
ill-instructed partisans to which the arguments here adduced 
might have been considered as answers. Now that the con- 
troversy has raged for many months, and extreme opinions have 
been qualified by criticism, the present work cannot be said to 
have any practical bearing on the subject ; it is already hopelessly 
belated ; the whole survey is too contracted, and the history and 
the theory are too old-fashioned to have any influence at the 
present stage. The history is, indeed, defective from any point 
of view. The main idea is given in the first chapter. The object 
is to show that the increase per annum (at compound interest) in 
the value of our exports has been no greater since Free Trade than 
it was before Free Trade. In this comparison, before Free Trade 
means from 1827 to 1846, and after Free Trade means from 1846 
to 1902. The year 1846 has been almost as fatal to fiscal perspec- 
tive as 1872. The author constantly argues as if in the year 1846 
Free Trade was definitely and completely substituted for Pro- 
tection. There could be no greater mistake. To say nothing of 
Huskisson’s reduction of the tariff , 1823—25, we are told by Porter, 
in the ‘‘ Progress of the Nation,’’ there began with the year 1831 
a series of reforms under Lord Sydenham which in the 
course of eight years resulted in the reduction or modification of the 
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duties on more than 700 articles of importation, and it is largely 
to these fiscal reforms that Porter ascribes the expansion of trade 
that then occurred after a long period of stagnation. Peel’s Budget 
of 1842, which Mr. Morley calls the greatest of the century, led up 
to the reforms effected in Gladstone’s great Budgets after 
1846, and it was not till 1860 that the rule was _ estab- 
lished of taxation for revenue only. It is, of course, 
quite true that the abandonment of Protection has been 
only one of the causes affecting the commercial expansion of 
Britain—there were the railways and steamships, and more 
generally all the improvements in production and communication ; 
there were also various social reforms which increased our in- 
dustrial efficiency. But the writer of this booklet gives a very 
meagre account of these influences compared, for example, with 
the well-known studies of Sir Robert Giffen. It is true, also, that 
Free Traders of the simple and popular order have exaggerated 
the effects of the repeal of the Corn Laws on the actual average 
of the price of wheat; they have talked as if before 1846 there 
was always dearness and famine, and after always cheapness and 
plenty. But for all that the simple Free Trader is more just than 
the simple Protectionist. If the Corn Duties had been retained 
(even those of 1842), either the increase of population and the 
expansion of trade must have been retarded, or the average of corn 
prices must have been far higher. Indeed, our author admits 
that the old duties were too high; and by analogy it may be pre- 
sumed he would admit that most of the other Protectionist duties 
were too high. So far, then, on his own reasoning, Free Trade 
got rid of useless or hurtful fiscal burdens, and apparently the 
failure of Free Trade must be due to the fact that the abandon- 
ment of Protection was carried too far. This is, of course, the case 
for the scientific tariff and the policy of negotiation and retaliation. 
But it is difficult to see how that case is strengthened by the chief 
argument of the booklet, namely, that the progress of the nation, 
as measured by the rate of increase of the exports, was as great in 
the twenty years before 1846 as on the average in the fifty-six 
years after 1846. The logical conclusion would appear to be that 
the imposition or the remission of duties varying between the 
extremes of ultra-protection and universal taxation of commodities 
on the one side, to the taxation for revenue only by means of a 
very few duties, on the other, has had practically no effect on the 
course of trade, but that the expansion of exports goes on at the 
same rate, whatever the fiscal régime. The truth is that the 
whole question of the success or failure of Free Trade is far too 
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complex to be decided by the simple method of the rate of in- 
crease of exports on this and that side of 1846. So far as this 
method proves anything, it is in favour of Free Trade; for if we 
extend our survey back to the beginning of the nineteenth century 
we find, in the words of Professor Ashley (‘‘ Tariff Problem,”’ 
p. 54), that ‘‘ British exports made no sustained progress between 
1805 and 1835,’’ which was a period of extreme Protection. The 
expansion began in the ’thirties, and continued in a marked 
manner (with oscillations) up to the famous year 1872. ‘‘ And,” 
says Professor Ashley, ‘‘ it is fair to attribute a considerable part of 
this increase to the Free Trade policy of the country.’’ The 
argument of our author proves too much even for the most ad- 
vanced fiscal reformer, and is, indeed, a reductio ad absurdum of 


the increase of exports test. 
J. §. NICHOLSON 


Free Trade and the Empire. By Professor WILLIAM GRAHAM, 
M.A. (London: Kegan Paul. Pp. 121. 1s. net). 


PROFESSOR GRAHAM does not approve of a 10 per cent. tax 
upon manufactured imports, nor of a preference upon meat, nor 
of a schedule of forbidden industries. Retaliation of certain 
descriptions he considers “‘equitable,’ and a small preference upon 
corn beneficial, as tending ‘‘ to prevent the ultimate rise in price in 
the United States from increased demand and greater expense of 
production” (p. 59). He makes out a good case against a self- 
sufficient empire ; ‘‘for so sure as we make the self-sufficient 
empire our immediate aim we shall be forced to extend the fiscal 
scheme to raw materials, and we shall be beaten in the general 
competition ; our vast commerce in the neutral markets, that we 
might easily retain and increase, we shall lose in pursuit of largely 
illusory gains” (p. 109). The most convincing chapter in the 
book is the final one, where the obstacle to Imperial Federation 
presented by the affection of our Colonies for self-government is 
discussed. The conclusion reached is: ‘‘ The only fatal policy is 
to anticipate and force the future by premature institutions or 
policies which, in all probability, would have exactly the opposite 
effect to that intended. The Empire asit stands is not atall ina 
bad condition; it can afford to wait, and can endure with benefit 
a good deal of ‘ letting alone’”’ (p. 121). 

The tone of the book is moderate ; but its economic argument 
appears to the present reviewer loose and unsatisfactory. It is 
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difficult to understand Professor Graham’s attitude towards the 
broad general theory of the relation between imports and exports. 
In certain of his criticisms of Mr. Chamberlain he appears to 
accept the ordinary view, but he himself puts forward Pro- 
tectionist proposals against which these criticisms are equally 
applicable. On pages 7 and 8 observations are made upon “the 
theory of comparative cost,” from which it seems that the writer 
has misapprehended the nature of that theory. On page 33 he 
makes the stock comment upon the statistics of our export 
trade, omitting to observe that it is vitiated by neglect of price 
changes. The chapter on Retaliation contains a great deal 
about what is and is not ‘‘justifiable” and “fair.” It urges 
that the policy would succeed because ‘‘in most cases we should 
have the consumers (in the foreign country) on our side.” 
Towards the close it passes from Retaliation to protection against 
dumping, which “ ought not to be allowed to continue, as it sins 
doubly against fairness.” Two entirely distinct kinds of 
“‘ dumping” are mingled in inextricable confusion, and there is 
displayed a lack of familiarity with the facts recorded in Mr. 
Schloss’s Memorandum to the Board of Trade. 

The first two pages of the chapter on Preferential Tariffs seem 
to contradict one another. Further onit is urged that preference 
will stimulate wheat-growing in Canada and check the rise of 
prices which would otherwise come about,—as though that rise of 
prices would not of itself stimulate wheat-growing! The latter 
. part of this chapter is devoted to a discussion of the cases in 
which Protection is justifiable. The fallacy about the competition 
of cheap foreign labour plays a prominent part in it. 

The book as a whole is disappointing. The argument is weak 
and to all appearance inconsistent. It is possible, of course, that, 
in forming this judgment, the reviewer may have been biassed by 
his distaste for certain of the conclusions reached. If that is so, 
he can only ask pardon for a frailty that is not uncommon. 

A. C. Picou 


National Progress in Wealth and Trade. By A. L. Bow ey. 
(London: P. 8. King. Pp. 88. 2s.) 


Mr. Bowtey’s work belongs to a small class—Soetbeer’s 
Materialien may be instanced as one of the few other examples— 
characterised by impartial statements, which command the 
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respect of disputants on either side of a heated economic 
controversy. The modesty of the true statistician contrasts 
favourably with the hectoring tone of political partisans. 
Mr. Bowley’s main position is thus cautiously stated :— 
‘Our information is not sufficient to allow us to form 
an absolutely certain judgment as to our recent progress.” 
‘‘ Tt is conceivable that the facts that we do not know may present 
an appearance opposite to that of the facts that we do know, as 
it is conceivable that the hidden hemisphere of the moon differs 
from that which we see; but it is prima facie improbable that 
the same main causes are presumably acting in the unknown as in 
the known.’’ All the phenomena in the observed economic 
hemisphere—the changes of occupation, the progress of wages, 
the increase of national income, and so on—suggest that we 
have made considerable progress in wealth and welfare during 
recent years. 

It is true that there has been a diminution in the numbers 
employed in certain occupations, in particular the textile trades. 
But what of that if the numbers employed in other occupations, 
such as the production of iron and steel manufacture, have in- 
creased? The shifting of occupations is often a mark of progress 
to a higher level. Men earn more, not only because the same 
work is paid more highly now than formerly, but also because 
the proportion of men in the better-paid occupations has increased. 
Half of the total increase of average wages—some thirty per cent. 
in all—during the last twenty years is accounted for by the 
change from the less to the more highly skilled occupations. 
From this point of view the drift from agriculture into other indus- 
tries does not seem an unmixed evil. In 1886 the average weekly 
wage of English agricultural labourers (including all perquisites) 
was about 14s. 6d., while the average for the great bulk of other 
trades was about 24s. 

The increase of 30 per cent. which we have mentioned refers 
to money wages. It is further to be taken into account that 
the prices of most commodities purchased by the working- 
classes have fallen by about 8 per cent. It would appear, 
therefore, that the increase in real wages is some 40 per cent. This 
estimate derives confirmation from Mr. G. H. Wood’s bril- 
liant calculation, by way of index-numbers, of the increase in the 
consumption of necessaries and common luxuries. On the other 
hand is to be set the increase of rent in towns. Mr. Bowley, with 
characteristic caution, contents himself with the conclusion that 
‘* the value of £1 in the hands of a working-man has, at any rate, 
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not fallen in the last twenty years; while the evidence, on the 
whole, is in favour of the rise in the purchasing power of money.’’ 

To return to the trades, of which the decreasing num- 
bers have excited alarm, it is to be noted that the products per 
head of population, as measured by the quantity of raw material 
used up, have increased in many cases. Mr. Bowley does not 
pretend that there has been progress in all trades—linen and silk, 
for example. But he finds that the falling off in the export of 
some manufactured commodities is compensated by the increased 
export of others. This compensation may occur in ways which 
escape the attention of uninstructed observers. ‘‘Germany im- 
ports wool from Australia ; Australia imports machinery from Eng- 
land; England imports chemicals from Germany ; an increase in 
the last might easily cause an increase in the second, but the loss 
(if any) to the English chemical manufacture would not be 
obviously connected with a gain to the machine producers.’’ It 
is justly observed by Mr. Bowley that the amount of loss incident 
to the substitution of one export for another depends mainly on 
the rapidity of the change. But there is no evidence of change 
so rapid as to be disorganising on a large scale. 

The vulgar belief that our exports may be indefinitely reduced 
by the increase of foreign imports, as it cannot even be 
conceived in thought, so it derives no support from fact. The 
more refined suggestion that our exports may, through foreign 
competition in the home market, be reduced, not in total value, 
but in the number of branches, so as to become more exposed to 
the vicissitudes of chance—this certainly conceivable case is not 
proved to exist. ‘‘Our exports have consisted, and do consist, of 
a great miscellany of goods of every description. The guarantee of 
their continuance is their variety.’’ Nor do the statistics lend any 
confirmation to another ingenious suggestion, that our exports 
tend to be the product of low-paid and unskilled labour. Rather, 
the increase in the numbers employed in the iron trade, even more 
than in the quantity of iron used, suggests that employment is 
increasing in the more advanced metal trades (such as machines 
and ships) rather than in the earlier forms (refining, casting, &c.). 
This explanation is indeed admitted by Mr. Bowley to be ‘‘ conjec- 
tural’’; yet better founded, we submit, than the contention that 
our manufacturing power is becoming decadent and degraded. 
‘The handling of metals,’’ says Mr. Bowley, ‘‘ is as meritorious 


as the handling of textiles, the making of machines as the making 


of cloth.”’ 
One of the circumstances which has excited great alarm, the 
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slow increase in the volume of our exports, appears to be con- 
nected with a very satisfactory incident, namely, that we are now 
obtaining a large return of imports per unit, so to speak, of 
exports. We are, in Mill’s phrase, getting our imports cheaper 


‘ce 


in the sense of cost,’’ the sense in which ‘‘a country gets a com- 
modity cheaper when it obtains a greater quantity of the commo- 
dity with the same expenditure of labour and capital.’’ This in- 
ference, from the change in the average prices of imports com- 
pared with the corresponding charge for exports, has been set 
forth by Mr. Bowley in the Economic JourNnaAL for September, 
1903. 

Some of the above-mentioned lines of proof—not the last one, of 
course—may be employed to prove the progress of foreign nations. 
‘‘ The figures we have indicate considerable progress and, as in 
the case of the United Kingdom, the burden of proof rests as yet 
with those who deny it.’’ Mr. Bowley argues that the progress 
in the export trade of foreign countries involves an increased 
demand for the products of their customers. His reasoning is 
economically sound, but is not altogether reassuring to patriots who 
prefer power and pre-eminence to prosperity. Let us suppose, for 
the sake of argument, that those are in the right who are not 
satisfied with the progress of their country unless it is greater than 
the progress of other countries. And let us entertain the further 
supposition that, if the new inquiries which Mr. Bowley suggests 
were carried out, the hitherto unseen economic hemisphere should 
prove less fair than that which has been observed. There would 
still remain the question whether the remedies proposed by Pro- 
tectionists would correct the relative or absolute malaise of 
trade. This is a question that Mr. Bowley has very properly 
not touched. It belongs to political economy rather than to 


statistics. 
F. Y. EDGEWoRTH 


Economic Inquiries and Studies. By Sir R. Girren, K.C.B. 
(London : George Bell and Sons, 1904. 2 Vols.) 


THE appearance of these volumes is peculiarly well timed, as 
they contain a valuable body of material from the hand of a master 
of statistics, bearing directly on the question which has been 
forced on the public attention during the past twelve months. But 
the fact that the essays here brought together have been gradually 
worked up during a period of more than thirty years is sufficient 
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to refute the idea that the work is merely of temporary interest. 
The presentation in collected form of Sir R. Giffen’s reasoned dis- 
cussions and conclusions is a gift for which the economic student 
must be grateful. Some, indeed, who have had the Essays in 
Finance in constant use, privately, and in the class-room, may feel 
that a third series containing papers later than 1886, and hitherto 
uncollected, would have been more convenient to them. Thus 
the classical study on ‘‘ The Use of Import and Export Statistics ”’ 
is reprinted in the present work, but other papers are omitted ; 
e.g., the ‘‘ Further Notes on the Progress of the Working 
Classes,’’ in the second, and that on ‘“‘ Recent Accumulations of 
Capital,’’ in the first series of Essays in Finance, which are nearly 
as necessary for reference purposes. Perhaps Sir R. Giffen has 
not realised the extent to which his researches are used by 
economic teachers, or has felt that the general reader has a stronger 
claim on him. It might also be suggested that the inclusion of 
such studies as that on the ‘‘ Excess of Imports’’ (Stat. Journal, 
March, 1899, which is really the continuation of the earlier one 
on ‘“‘Import and Export Statistics’’) would have been an 
additional boon to students and teachers, which may, let us hope, 
be bestowed on us in a new edition. The same opportunity might 
also be utilised to transfer the analyses of the several papers now 
given in the Index to their natural place in the Table of Contents. 

An author so distinguished as Sir R. Giffen is, however, en- 
titled to select the portions of his writings that he deems best suited 
for the particular time, and may well claim to present his views 
in a particular grouping, as also to preserve what is, in his opinion, 
of most value. The present volumes are the outcome of such a 
process of choice. 

The contents of the first volume are mainly a reproduction of 
part of the first series of Essays in Finance, which are so well 
known to readers of the Economic JOURNAL that they require little 
notice. Just now, the essay on ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone’s Work in 
Finance ’’ has a special interest. It is well that a new generation 
should realise what a really strong Finance Minister can do, and 
also how easily a good opportunity may be missed if the man for 
the occasion is wanting. Gladstone’s ‘‘ splendid success ’’ is 
explained by “‘his firm grasp of certain leading ideas. ... We 
see this conspicuously in his notion about checking expenditure 
. . . . his whole financial theory being plainly coloured with a 
passion against the waste of money. ‘The cry,’ he has lately said, 
‘ is for more efficiency ; but he had found that when any money was 
granted the cry was as loud as ever.” Perhaps more conspicuous 
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still is his impression of the power of Free Trade. The salient 
fact he got hold of from the first was the multiplication of the 
means of employment by taking off artificial restrictions ’’ (Vol. I., 
p. 245). It is also instructive to find Sir R. Giffen, in 1868, 
writing as follows : ‘‘ He [Gladstone] did not anticipate the over- 
flow of prosperity which has marked the time. Free Trade 
measures, it should not be forgotten, were rather promoted at first 
to keep England from decaying altogether ’’ (ibid., p. 246). This 
statement disposes of the many reckless assertions about England’s 
assured supremacy under Protection. 

Two essays in the first volume deal with the vexed questions 
of Irish representation and Irish taxation. The earlier, written 
in 1876, asserts that ‘‘a real connection of some interest may in 
our opinion be established between ’’ the two subjects. The con- 
clusion is in favour of reducing the representation of Ireland to the 
proportion to which its tax contribution entitles it. The latter (of 
1886) brings out the economic weakness of Ireland, and calls 
‘* special attention to the fact . . . . that Ireland is over-taxed in 
comparison with Great Britain’’ (Vol. I., p. 453). The author’s 
evidence before the Financial Relations Commission expands this 
view, which is rather difficult to accept. He is, at all events, 
mistaken in saying that the subject ‘‘ has lost its practical interest 
in consequence of Government grants to compensate for Irish 
over-taxation, which have been accepted by Irish representatives 
as such compensation ”’ (tbid., note, p. 455). The Local Govern- 
ment grant of £732,000 could hardly be regarded as an equivalent 
for the millions which popular opinion in Ireland regards as the 
annual amount of its over-taxation, and against which the 
Nationalist members annually protest (in this year on the Finance 
Bill debates). The alleged financial grievance is now a little in 
the background—only waiting a suitable occasion to come again 
to the front. 

Several of the essays in the second volume were originally con- 
tributed to this JOURNAL, and will be fresh in our readers’ memory, 
but they undoubtedly gain by combination with the other 
‘* Studies,’’ only one of which—the first—is to be found in the 
Essays in Finance. Perhaps the most important group of papers 
is that which deals with problems of national growth and pros- 
perity, and their due measurement. One essay explains the 
difficulties of statistical comparisons between different countries in 
a way that brings out the futility of the attempts to prove by appeals 
to selected figures the comparative decline of English industry and 
trade. Thus it has been sought to show that France is wealthier 
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than England (a result, of course, illogically ascribed to its use 
of Protection), by reference to the estimated property subject to 
taxes. But Sir R. Giffen reminds us that ‘‘ When property in 
two countries appears to be subject to a tax . . . . on apparently 
much the same basis, the temptation is very strong to apply the 
calculated amount of such property per head to each nation re- 
spectively, but nothing could be more dangerous owing to the 
difficulty of the data. The laws and their administration in the 
respective countries need careful examination’’ (Vol. II., p. 75). 
The examination of the rate of material progress in England, in 
the decade preceding 1887, is equally illuminating both in its 
methods and results. The same principles are applied to the 
wider field of the British Empire in later ‘‘ Studies,’’ which may 
be regarded as the best statement on the statistical and economic 
side of the views of a sane Imperialism, which deals in sober 
realities and is free from the debasing influence of the lower 
Party politics. As one example, we may note Sir R. Giffen’s 
treatment of the question of India, which he does not, like some 
Imperialists, leave out of account. On the growth of population in 
that country, he declared long ago: ‘‘I believe I am within the 
mark in saying that there is no more anxious subject for the con- 
sideration of our public men’’ (Vol. II., p. 18). Later on: “‘ It 
appears to be the one great economic difficulty which the governing 
races will have to deal with’’ (ibid., p. 238). The remedy is further 
development of the resources of the subject country. ‘‘ A natural 
flow of capitaltoIndia . . . . for the purposes of internal develop- 
ment, and the cultivation of a capacity to use capital among the 
native races themselves are, in fact, indispensable if the Empire 
is to prosper’’ (tbid., p. 239). Economists have often been 
accused of neglecting the effect of international animosities and 
conflicts on economic phenomena, but the charge can be shown to 
be unfounded. Such inquiries as those on ‘‘ The Cost of the Franco- 
German War,” and ‘‘ The Standard of Strength for our Army,”’ 
are examples of the proper mode of treatment of the grave 
questions that arise in the study of the economic life of the world. 
We may, perhaps, think that Sir R. Giffen’s allowance of 
£40,000,000 for each of our great Services is too large, but we 
have to consider carefully the elements of the problem before 
reaching such a conclusion. That higher pay for the soldier is 
necessary, if good men are desired, is indisputable. Whether 2s. 
per day for the private—the rate that Sir R. Giffen suggests—is 
too high, experience only can show. What is desirable is the 
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treatment of the matter from a strictly business standpoint, as a 
problem of insurance against certain risks. 

On the existing debate over our fiscal policy, the author’s 
judgment is clear and decided : ‘‘ The argument for Free Trade 
generally, as expounded by the great authorities from Adam Smith 
downwards, appears to me complete, both theoretically and 
experimentally, while our own experience under Free Trade 
is surely a demonstration that a State which says ‘hands 
off’ to its Government in matters of business does better 
for itself than by letting Government intermeddle’’ (Pre- 
face, p. viii.). This ‘‘ confession of faith’’ is supported by the 
critical examination of some of the doctrines and projects that after 
a long oblivion have reappeared on the scene. The essay 
‘Are we Living on Capital?”’ is an effective exposure of the 
current fallacies as regards the alleged drain of capital to foreign 
countries ; the author’s statement is very blunt : ‘‘ We have found 
that the whole talk on this subject, which we have been criticis- 
ing, is sheer nonsense’’ (Vol. II., p. 301). The idea—‘ the 
dream ’’ our author calls it—of a British Zollverein is dismissed as 
impracticable ; but attention is called to expedients which might 
help towards Imperial consolidation. Such are better postal and 
telegraph communications, unity of money and commercial law, 
and negotiation of commercial treaties by the Empire as a whole. 
Unfortunately, these suggestions have not the attraction of hetero- 
doxy about them, and therefore will not receive the attention they 
deserve. 

In a concluding study we-get a calm and hopeful survey of the 
tendencies of the time. Though economic conditions are changing, 
and the trade of the world with them, our leading statistician can 
declare that ‘‘In all respects the conditions for the industrial 
future of our country . .. . are satisfactory. . . . If we do not 
succeed in the future as in the past it must be our own fault. 
Although we have many defects, there is yet no sign of want of 
success’ (Vol. II., p. 423). This statement may be taken as 
outbalancing the many prophecies of British decline, just as the 
volumes as a whole may be regarded as far exceeding in value the 
whole mass of writing that the neo-Protectionists have put forth 


in support of their case. 
C. F. BAsTABLE 
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Economic Principles: An Introductory Study. By A. W. Fuvx. 
(London: Methuen and Co., 1904. 8vo. Pp. xx—324. 
10s. 6d.) 


THE reviewer of such a book as that which is now before us 
may, without fear of showing undue favour to the author, or of 
encouraging mistaken anticipations in his readers, commence 
with the frank admission that it is as easy to criticise, as it is diffi- 
cult to write, a text-book on Economics. The mixture of blame 
with approval, which is expected from the critic, may on that 
account probably convey in such cases an impression which 
is not intended. For we must confess that some of the more 
conspicuous merits, as they appear to us, of Professor Flux’s 
‘* Economic Principles ’* have created a doubt in our mind whether 
it should appropriately be described as an ‘‘ Introductory Study.”’ 
In not a few passages the author has furnished suggestions 
which, followed and developed, would, we believe, result in the 
illumination of some dark recesses of economic speculation, if 
indeed they did not issue in the positive enlargement of our econo- 
mic knowledge. Even as they now stand they seem to us very 
instructive. But for that reason his book, in our opinion, is in 
many of its chapters suited to teachers rather than students. There 
are, we think, few, if there are any, teachers who would not derive 
stimulus and gain information from the close study of its pages. 
But we fear that the number of students who would experience 
no difficulty in fixing their attention on the argument or grasping 
the successive links in the chain of reasoning, must be select 
rather than large, unless indeed a competent mentor be always at 
hand to assist them with expert and instructed counsel. The 
writer of an introductory text-book may possibly intend to 
prepare his readers for the profitable study of some larger 
treatise or treatises, and such an intention, we imagine, was 
not absent from the thoughts of the author of this particular 
volume. Yet the execution of this limited design cannot present 
very powerful attractions to any thinker who is not destitute of 
originality, and the temptation to embrace the opportunity offered 
for stating conclusions to which his own reflections have led is so 
potent that it is rarely if ever resisted. Professor Flux states in 
his Preface that the volume ‘‘ contains hardly any references ’’ to 
other economists, and that in this course he has been actuated, 
partly, at any rate, by the motive of avoiding the introduction of 
‘* controversies’? which, he says, could only interest ‘* students 
more advanced ’’ than those for whom he is writing, although he 
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acknowledges unreservedly his indebtedness to ‘‘ many recent’”’ 
authors. Yet we cannot but feel that the student who will appre- 
ciate Professor Flux’s exposition must be so far removed from the 
status of a tyro that he would be no less competent to apprehend 
the main points at issue in such controversies. The author has, 
in our opinion, wisely refrained from introducing them within 
the limits set by his book. But it is because its contents would 
have been overburdened by their inclusion, that we arrive at this 
opinion; for the argument, as it stands, is in many chapters 
far from easy to grasp or retain. It demands, in fact, a mental 
effort which may be fairly expected from teacher or ‘* advanced "’ 
student, but can hardly be anticipated or required in beginners. 
For other than such advanced students it is unfortunate that the 
earlier chapters of Professor Flux’s treatise seem to us to contain 
some of the more difficult of his reasoning. He removes judiciously, 
as we think, the actual employment of ‘‘ mathematical apparatus ”’ 
to a separate appendix ; but he nevertheless appears to reviewers 
like ourselves, who can pretend to no expert acquaintance with 
such reasoning instruments, to have cast his argument, in those 
parts of his book where he discusses what may be described under 
the generic title of problems of ‘‘ valuation,’’ into a mathematical 
mould. It is natural that an economist with so distinguished a 
mathematical record as that possessed by Professor Flux should, 
perhaps insensibly, give this turn to the processes of reasoning and 
even the modes of expression which he favours, and we should 
be the last to deny the important nature or the conspicuous char- 
acter of the influence exercised on recent developments of study 
by mathematical speculation. But when such questions of 
‘* valuation,’’ which form the kernel of mathematical economics, 
are stated with the compression imposed on Professor Flux by 
the limits of his book, they certainly keep the mind of the reader 
at a tension, from the relaxation of which he experiences an 
appreciable relief when he is brought into more immediate con- 
tact with the facts clearly arranged and lucidly stated in later 
chapters, which deal, for example, with the modes of regulating 
the issue of paper money, with the balance of trade, or the mechan- 
ism of the foreign exchanges. It is indeed an example of the 
irony of fate that Professor Flux seems to us most admirable as 
an expositor for other at least than advanced students in those 
departments of his subject where the influence of the central 
theory of value, in its most recent mathematical developments, 
has hitherto been not very conspicuous. 
For, from the standpoint of the teacher, the merits of his book 
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may be largely connected with the strong conception he has 
formed, and consistently presents, of the unifying influence of that 
central theory. Regarded as an exposition of this illuminating 
and comprehensive concertion, the general arrangement of mate- 
rial appears to us unexceptionable. After an introductory 
chapter, in which the terms in common use in Economics are 
explained, he proceeds at the very outset of the discussion to treat 
of demand and value, and he then passes through the connecting 
medium of a chapter dealing with exchange and markets, to the con- 
sideration of the opposite but complementary aspect of the theory 
of valuation, which is found in supply and value. A chapter on 
some special problems of valuation follows, and Professor Flux 
then approaches the different shares in distribution, under the 
successive headings of problems of interest, rent, wages, and 
profits. Money and the mechanism of exchange, and paper 
money and modes of regulating its issue, are then discussed in 
their appropriate order. International trade is next expounded, 
and separate chapters are devoted to the balance of trade, to the 
foreign exchanges, and to free trade and protection. Lastly, the 
two final chapters are concerned with Government interference 
and taxation, and with the incidence of taxation. This scheme 
is, we think, admirably designed to fulfil the purpose, which 
is consistently maintained, of showing how the fundamental con- 
ceptions of the central theory of value pervade the whole region 
of economic analysis. The mutual interaction of the forces affect- 
ing demand and supply, the broad analogies which can be 
discovered and exhibited between the most conspicuous and im- 
portant of those forces, and the determining influence of marginal 
additions and diminutions, are the main conceptions which 
have been brought into prominence by recent speculation. 
They are duly emphasised and sufficiently elaborated by 
Professor Flux. It is true that the application of the 
idea of marginal utility to money and to _ international 
value has hitherto, perhaps, been suggested rather than formally 
developed, at any rate in this country; and Professor Flux’s 
book reflects the greater pains which has been bestowed on the 
central theory itself, as contrasted with these particular ramifica- 
tions. But in his examination of the different shares in distribu- 
tion, he points out that the very same broad principles are at work 
under modifying conditions. In his discussion of international trade 
he indicates the important bearing of the laws of increasing and 
diminishing returns on the appropriation by the various countries 
concerned of the gains accruing from such trade, and, similarly, 
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the proposals for graduated as opposed to proportional taxation 
find their theoretical justification in the conception of marginal 
utility. A theory of the probable action of monopolists, which, 
with more recent developments in the practical organisation of 
business, is becoming necessary to a complete system of economic 
principles, cannot be framed without the employment of the same 
broad notions, while, as the result of Professor Marshall’s treat- 
ment of rent, which, we may hazard a guess, will be regarded by 
later economists as his chief contribution to the enlargement of 
theory, various unruly factors in the play of economic forces fall 
into their rightful position, freed from the exaggerated emphasis 
placed upon special manifestations of their influence by preceding 
writers. We can even entertain the possibility that the final 
solution of the knotty problem, skilfully handled in these pages 
by Professor Flux, of the determination of the marginal producer 
under a law of increasing returns, may ultimately be discovered 
in some such direction. For, if the notion be once firmly grasped 
that rent is the outcome of a differential advantage measured 
upwards from a margin, the significant conclusion follows that the 
margin may alter with any change in the circumstances and con- 
ditions under consideration. By this change of conditions, for 
instance, it becomes possible, as Adam Smith, perhaps, dimly dis- 
cerned, and Professor Marshall has clearly shown, that the rent 
of land devoted to one crop may enter into the cost of production 
of another crop to which it might be devoted. From the same 
possibility of changing conditions the new conception of quasi- 
rent derives much of its real significance. But the very same con- 
ception of changing conditions is equally pertinent to the no less 
novel notion of consumer’s rent; and from these various, but 
analogous, considerations we should draw the final conclusion that 
no very special difficulty need be presented by the idea that, 
where a law of increasing returns applies, the marginal producer 
may be continually altering, and yet throughout, in consistency 
with the general theory of value, he may be the determining factor 
on the side of supply. The introduction of the representative firm, 
favoured by Professor Marshall, and by Professor Flux following 
in his steps, may appear to be somewhat of a makeshift, and may 
not really be needed to save the consistency of the theory, any 
more than the conception, which accords with fact, that after a 
time even in manufacturing enterprise returns will diminish, and 
will not increase ad infinitum. But we have ventured on this 
interpolation mainly with the object of drawing the moral, en- 
forced by Professor Flux’s whole treatment, of the unifying 
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influence which the central theory of value can give to modern 
discussion. From the standpoint of the teacher, at least, nothing 
but praise can be bestowed, on this account at any rate, on this 
treatise. 

It need hardly be added that Professor Flux is abreast of the 
latest developments of economic speculation. He approves, 
apparently, of the tendency recently manifest, to lay stress on 
risk as the distinguishing element in profits. He remarks that 
the ‘‘ roundabout ’’ methods of capital are productive because they 
utilise natural powers. He is aware of the new business develop- 
ments which have resulted from the relations of prime cost to total 
cost. He emphasises that distinction between the functions of 
money as a medium and as a standard which has obtained fuller re- 
cognition as the consequence of recent monetary controversies. He 
passes in review the many diverse methods of remuneration which 
are comprehended in the payment of wages. These instances will 
serve as samples of the freshness and completeness which mark 
Professor Flux’s discussion; but, if we wished to select two 
chapters for especial commendation as illustrations of his quality, 
we should name that on some special problems of valuation, and 
that on free trade and protection. In the former his mastery of 
the refinements of economic theory is unmistakably conspicuous, 
in the latter his acquaintance with the details of the most recent 
economic discussions is abundantly exhibited. The second of 
the two chapters is also characterised by a candour and impartiality 
which are qualities as rare as they are admirable in the treatment 
of this vexed question of the day. It is, we may add, the easier 
chapter for the unassisted student to understand, while the other 
is, perhaps, more instructive to the teacher. We cannot but think 
that both would have been materially helped had Professor Flux 
placed an analysis in the margin of his text, and divided his 
chapters into sections; and perhaps in a second edition he may 
adopt these suggestions. 

L. L. PRIcE 


The Nature and Necessity of Interest. By G. CasseL, D.Phil., 
Lecturer at the University of Stockholm. (London: Mac- 
millan, 1903.) 


TuIs book has three parts, which may be called criticism, con- 
struction, and application respectively. Dr. Cassel thinks that 
the element of time in the theory of interest has come by more 
than its own in recent discussions. ‘‘ Interest is governed by the 
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marginal productivity of the quantity of capital, as well as by the 
marginal productivity of the extension of the time of production ”’ 
(p. 54). He is very exacting in the matter of theory. A great 
part of modern discussions on value seem to him to be wasted 
energy ; like the late H. Dunning Macleod, he wants “‘ arithme- 
tical definiteness ’’ (68), and, like Macleod, he considers that the 
economist should rest content with prices which are definite, in- 
stead of going behind them to values which are vague (69). 
Value is best treated as a particular kind of price, not vice versa 
(71). In an ideal state of social economics, price is ‘‘ social 
value.’’ In this ideal state the end and purpose of price in general 
are served with least economic friction; price brings the 
demand into harmony with the supply; it ‘“‘cuts off such 
demand as cannot be satisfied.’ It is always a symptom 
of scarcity (74) ; it tempts to the producing of the supply of what 
is wanted ; so great a supply, and no more, that no surplus is left 
either of labour or of goods (75); in fact, the ideal social value 
is cost price (76). Any factor of production comes under these 
principles, including the factor for which interest is paid (86). 
Interest (88—92) is ‘‘ the price of waiting, or the use of capital,”’ 
capital meaning “‘all produced goods, except such consumable 
goods as are already in the hands of the consumer.’’ Capital in- 
cludes durable goods, the consumption of which (a) takes time, 
and (b) can be separated from ownership. This distinction is en- 
forced on our author, he confesses, by custom; a house is let 
separately, and is capital ; a suit of clothing, once acquired, is not 
let separately, and is not capital (88). Procul o procul este pro- 
fani; it is easy to make light of such distinctions; it is better to 
make them than to draw the line nowhere at all. 

Dr. Cassel finds that capital is necessary, first, for the con- 
sumption of durable goods, which takes time ; second, for produc- 
tion, since production, as a rule, takes time (87). But (he pro- 
ceeds) it might have been necessary, and yet, like air and the other 
elements, have had no price. It has a price, because it “‘ would be 
scarce” (or rather, would not be forthcoming at all) ‘‘ if no price 
were paid for it ’’ (93). The proof that a price of capital implies a 
scarcity of capital is given in chapters III. and IV., the former 
showing the causes that influence demand, and the latter those that 
influence supply. In civilised countries there is a constant and 
constantly increasing demand for durable goods, including not 
only large systems of fixed and circulating capital, like railways 
and waterworks, but houses and furniture to provide for 
the growing population (98—99). There is no sign that 
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the demand for such capital will be less, but rather that it 
will be more, in the future (106). A fall in the price (namely, the 
interest) of capital will add to this demand by lessening the cost 
of building, and, pro tanto, the rent (107). In the case of great 
engineering works, to say nothing of imperial navies and fortifica- 
tions, the main consideration in the counting of the cost is the 
interest on the capital borrowed, and if interest went down to 
zero the extension of such works would baffle imagination (109, 
123, 128). Dr. Cassel’s arguments to show that the rate will not 
go much below 2 per cent. form, perhaps, the most original feature 
of his book. They come to a head in the fourth chapter on the 
‘* Supply of Waiting.’’ 

The ordinary source of this supply is the man who lives under 
his income, and what he spares in this way ‘‘saves.’’ To save 
(in our time) means to invest, either through himself or through 
another to whom he lends (182—3), thereby turning production 
into one channel or another, with the usual risk and vicissitudes 
of productive business. Dr. Cassel seems right in treating the risk 
as a separable element from waiting, and in dismissing the claims 
of ‘‘ abstinence ’’ to any share in the solution of the problem of 
interest (134). He seems right, too, in giving attention mainly 
to the waiting for long periods, and treating short loans as 
negligible for theoretical purposes (135). Rates for money at call 
might go down to zero occasionally ; but the rate for long loans 
must stop at about 14 per cent. 

Mill had found the typical case of saving in the money-lover 
desiring a profit (Pol. E. III., xxiii.; IV., iv.), Thorold Rogers 
had found it in the prudent father and husband providing for self 
and family (Manual, ch. V.; cf. Cassel, 144). Dr. Cassel takes 
the latter view. It is the saving of the man who desires by means 
of the saving to provide for himself at the end of his working life 
something like the income he is spending in the prime of it. It 
will, as a rule, be considerably less than present spent income, 
for the working life, is, as a rule, too short to allow a man to 
accumulate (even if a third of the annual income be 
saved) more than is enough to yield in the future, as 
income, about what is annually put by now as savings. 
Suppose the total income £3,000, of which £1,000 is saved, and 
£1,000 contemplated as the future annual income to be secured 
by means of the saving. How soon a capital large enough to 
secure £1,000 as interest can be accumulated, will depend partly 
on the rate of interest. If the rate is six per cent. (at compound 
interest) it can be done in twelve years. If the rate is only 
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three, it will take twice as long. Working life from the time of 
adequate income, to the time of maximum income, rarely extends 
to much beyond twenty-four years ; and if the rate falls to two per 
cent., there is hardly any prospect of success, in view of the un- 
certainty of life (146 seq.). 

We arrive at the same result if we assume the time of accumu- 
lation to be fixed (say at twenty-four years), and the required 
savings to be large or small according to the rate of interest. They 
will then bear a large or small proportion to the annual income ; 
they will be 30 per cent. of it when interest is 6 per cent., 91 per 
cent. of it when interest is 3, 160 when interest is 2. Who is 
sufficient for these things? 

When the rate goes down, the provident person will be more 
and more tempted ‘‘ to consume his capital ’’—in other words, not 
to save what will be enough to furnish a future income, and pass 
as capital to his family, but what will be enough to pro- 
vide an income, and perish in the process; enough to provide 
an annuity for him after it has passed, as capital, not to his family, 
but to the insurance company. If he is sixty-five years old he can 
buy an annuity of £500 for a sum of £5,000; but if he did not 
consume his capital, but lived on the interest of it, he would (at 
2 per cent.) get only £100. ‘‘ In many offices’’ (to quote from a 
recent report) “‘a larger proportion of the premiums on new 
business is paid to secure provision for advanced years than is paid 
for assurance at death.’’ Though as yet the figures show that 
both kinds of insurance are popular and the old-fashioned life- 
policy still heads the list, endowment insurance has increased at 
the faster rate; and the question is, will it overtake its rival, if 
rivals they be. Dr. Cassel seems to think that lowered interest will 
tempt so many to buy annuities instead of keeping hold of the 
capital, that the total savings of a country will be appreciably 
lessened. 

But even as things stand the temptation exists. If a man is 
not bent on providing for his family in the way described, but 
is content to provide for himself, would he not find it always more 
economical to buy the annuity, and nearly in the same propor- 
tion more economical, whatever the rate of interest? Insurance 
companies are companies which undertake the risk from which 
no one individual can free himself, but from which the insurance 
company can escape because it can spread the risk over many 
individuals, and hardly err at all in its anticipations of the event. 
No individual is sure to live twenty years; but, out of 1,000 in- 
sured individuals of a given age, the insurance companies can be 
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nearly certain that only a limited number will have died at the 
end of the twenty years. The reasoning holds for the insurance of a 
sum to be paid to the family on the death of the individual ; but 
even if it is only a matter of provision for the individual during 
his life, he will do better not to trust to his own accumulations and 
the interest on them, to accrue in a future that he may never reach, 
but to part with a smaller sum than those accumulations, and part 
with it absolutely for the consideration of present certainty. 

What does not seem clear is that the lowered interest would 
not affect the insurer equally with the insured. The insurance 
companies, in the first place, borrow their funds, and not for 
nothing ; the sums they give away as annuities bear a relation 
to the price they have themselves paid for these sums, and to the 
interest they can get on invested funds, on which they depend. 
The sum paid at death bears a relation to the premiums paid year 
after year by the insured person. Those who sell annuities or life 
policies need to allow for the low interest and raise their price 
according to it; the lowest price they can take for what they give 
depends on the price they themselves give for what they them- 
selves have got. (Cf. Cassel, p. 151.) 

In the second place, the capital said to be ‘‘ consumed ’’ has only 
changed hands ; it has passed perhaps into more productive hands 
than the ‘‘consumer’s.’’ It is possible that Dr. Cassel means us 
to think of the sums that the provident person, on becoming an 
annuitant instead of an accumulator, does not now take the trouble 
_ tosave. We seem then to be driven to the curious conclusion that 
the more a man insures the less he saves. 

Most of us might be still in doubt whether the desire of saving 
for a family would not prevail over the desire of a purely personal 
provision. If the former took the shape of a life policy instead of 
laborious accumulation, the rate of interest would affect it in the 
ways described; but the capital would not be ‘‘ consumed.’’ 
There is the further doubt whether the savings of these provident 
people of moderate wealth make up the bulk of the savings of the 
country. The savings of rich men of business—savings made more 
from habit than definite purpose—must count for something. 
(See p. 148.) Large bequests to ‘‘ friends remote,’’ or ‘‘ wander- 
ing heaven-directed to the poor,’’ are becoming common ; and they 
are derived from accumulations that do not seem to wane with the 
rate of interest. 

The fascinating feature of this discussion is not so much the 
paradox that 13 per cent. is the turning point, but the suggestion 
that there may be an arithmetical connection between the average 
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length of human life and the rate of interest. ‘‘ A substantial 
increase in the average length of life would in all probability be 
followed by a fall of the rate of interest’’ (152), every one saving 
more because it is worth his while to save with a large future 
in view. Contrariwise, it might be argued that if all were toler- 
ably certain to live, say, till seventy-five, the effect might be to 
make men save less for their families, if more for themselves. 
They might save more for themselves if there is any soundness in 
the response of many working-men to the exhortation to save : 
‘‘ Why should I save for old age? I shall never reach it.”’ 

Dr. Cassel ends with an argument in agreement with this re- 
sponse. He thinks that higher wages would rather diminish than 
increase accumulation, ‘‘for if the labourer really is to raise 
his standard of life, he cannot save any considerable part of his 
wages ’’ ; and, on the other hand, the rise would have increased the 
motive for saving in other persons than the wage-earners. ‘‘ When 
wages rise there is a tendency for interest to rise, too ”’ ; first of all, 
because now more capital will be wanted in order to carry on a 
business on the same scale as before ; second, the consumption of 
the working classes is more largely of the products of factory 
industry than is the consumption of the richer class, with their 
footmen and secretaries and domestic servants ; third, because the 
employers are stimulated to invent machinery, increase produc- 
tiveness, and make labour more efficient (187, cf. 116). 

There is so much good in the book that it will probably survive 
its faults, especially as they are not beyond amendment. Perhaps 
there are only two actual misuses of our language : ‘‘ The rest of 
that manual labour is substituted by waiting’’ (90), where “‘re- 
placed ’’ or “‘ displaced ’’ is intended; ‘‘ annuity of 8 per cent.”’ 
(120), where “‘ sinking fund’’ ismeant. But there is too frequent a 
use of new terminology, or else of familiar words in new senses. 
The attempt to make us use ‘‘waiting’’ where we should 
most of us use ‘‘capital’’ again and again makes a 
sentence obscure till we translate for ourselves. ‘The reader, in 
fact, would ‘‘economise his waiting’’ (102) if he would use 
‘* capital’’ instead of it. He would effect the same economy by 
‘‘taking out an annuity,’’ instead of ‘‘consuming his capital ”’ 
(148—150). It may be remarked, in this connection, as a less 
important blemish, that Dr. Cassel takes us from simple to com- 
pound interest without notice (146). 

A more grievous charge is that of superciliousness—supercilious- 
ness towards some writers without whom the book could hardly 
have been written. Professor B6hm-Bawerk is the chief victim ; 
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it was he that had made too much of Time. Yet, in the end, our 
author’s seed-field is time also ; the long period of production is to 
be the typical period (135, cf. 87,131). Dr. Cassel, in his historical 
introduction, has blamed the Austrian professor for confusing 
want of emphasis with absence of knowledge in the writers he 
criticised (57); but this blame seems to fall on himself when he 
accuses his Austrian colleague of thinking only of time in connec- 
tion with the function of capital (65). He himself is unable to 
avoid such phrases as ‘‘ agio of present over future,’’ even after 
he has found fault with them (62, 141, 142, 166). He reproves Mr. 
Macvane for introducing the very term ‘‘ waiting,’’ which plays 
such a prominent part on his own pages (41, 42). All controversial 
writers are tempted to slight the work of their immediate prede- 
cessors ; but if we are to make any progress in economic theory, 
we must not almost but altogether abjure the maxim : ‘‘ Maledicts 
qui ante nos nostra dixerunt.”’ J. Bonar 
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Zur Lehre von der Uberwdlzung der Steuern mit besonderer 
Beziehung auf den Bérsenverkehr. By Dr. Leo PETRITSCH. 
(Graz: Leuschner, 1903. Pp. 85.) 


THE incidence of taxes on commercial transactions or the 
transfer of property has received a rather scanty study in this 
country. Most persons are willing to discuss the incidence of 
rates, or the effects of customs duties, while those who have given 
a thought to the incidence and effects of stamp duties, other than 


' death duties, are few indeed. The reasons for this are many : 


the stamp duties are not a very prominent part of our fiscal system ; 
they are not very heavy compared to other taxes (for instance, the 
stamp duty on conveyance of land is only 4 per cent. of the value, 
while the income tax is 5 per cent., the tea duty about 100 per 
cent., and the tobacco duty over 300 per cent.) ; and, finally, to 
understand them requires a technical knowledge of the legal form 
of the various transactions which are taxed. 

Dr. Petritsch has made a careful study of the incidence and 
effects of three of these taxes—the tax on the sale of real pro- 
perty; the tax on contracts for future delivery (Warentermin- 
handel); and that on transfers (Effectenumsatzsteuer). One 
general result of all such taxes is to prevent a certain number of 
commercial transactions from taking place which otherwise would 
have occurred. This result is, indeed, fairly obvious on a 
moment’s reflection, but it is perpetually overlooked in discussions 
as to whether the buyer or seller pays the tax: Even Adam 
Smith rashly asserted that ‘‘ Taxes upon the sale of land fall alto- 
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gether upon the seller.’’ Dr. Petritsch has no difficulty in dis- 
posing of this proposition ; at the same time we are met with the 
difficulty that whereas a tax on (say) the sale of tea will probably 
in large measure fall upon the consumer, a tax on the sale of land 
is in no way analogous, because the value of land is not regulated 
by cost of production. - 

The effect of a tax on contracts for future delivery is com- 
plicated by the fact of the relation which exists between “‘ future ”’ 
and ‘‘ cash’’ prices; hence such a tax has an effect on all buyers 
and sellers dealing for cash as well as on those who are dealing in 
futures. Taxes on transfers hinder the flow of capital, and it 
may be argued that such taxes, to some extent, fall upon capital- 
ists, though in other respects they resemble taxes on the sale of 
real property. 

The great point about Dr. Petritsch’s book is that he appre- 
ciates carefully all these complexities, and brings out very clearly 
the extent to which these taxes resemble each other, and the 
manner in which they are different. A minute criticism is im- 
possible, because a critic needs to be well acquainted with the 
exact legal forms of the various taxes; but there is no doubt that 
this little book will add to the very high reputation which Dr. 
Petritsch has already acquired by his book on the balance of trade. 

C. P. SANGER 


Railways. By E. R. McDermott. (London: Methuen and 
Co., 1904. Sm. 8vo. -Pp. vii—196.) 


THIs is one of a series of ‘‘ Books on Business,’’ but as there 
is neither an introduction to the series nor a preface to the 
individual work, it is not easy for a reviewer to appreciate the 
point of view from which business is intended to be approached. 
Mr. McDermott’s book might, indeed, have had as a second title 
““ An Essay in Apologetics,’’ a branch of literature usually asso- 
ciated with theology rather than with mercantile pursuits. But 
his book may not be typical of the rest of the series. ‘‘ Con- 
sidering ,’’ writes Mr. McDermott, ‘‘ the vast changes in social and 
business methods, and the varied developments of mechanical 
science, it is somewhat surprising that, during more than half a 
century now elapsed since the establishment of railway communi- 
cation, so little alteration has taken place in railway methods 
generally.’ The gist of the book is that this surprise, natural 
though it be, is quite unwarranted. Two consecutive entries in 
the Table of Contents run as follows: ‘‘ Very large locomotives 
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and merchandise wagons not suitable for British railways—The 
gradual introduction of high capacity mineral wagons : steady ad- 
vance in recent years in the power of locomotives.’” And the 
text accordingly sets out at length (a) that English locomotives 
and trucks are, and always have been, quite large enough; (b) 
that they are rapidly getting larger; and (c) that at every stage 
of the process of development wisdom is justified of all her rail- 
way children. For instance : ‘‘ there is obviously room for larger 
wagons in the mineral department, and this fact was equally 
known to British railway officials long before the recent agitation 
against British railway methods. For years past the London and 
North-Western Company have been trying to introduce larger 
wagons, and some 112 20-ton wagons [out of 76,000] have been 
working for three years past, while the number of this type is 
now increased to 143.’’ It is evident that from so whole-hearted a 
laudator temporis, not only acti, but presentis, the business man 
can hardly expect to learn what one would presume he really 
wants to know, namely, how English railways can be brought to 
give simultaneously better service and lower rates to the public, 
and higher dividends to the shareholders. As for these latter, 
though ‘“‘ the statistics compiled by the Board of Trade would 
seem to show that, in late years, the profit-earning capacity of 
British railways has passed its zenith, and that declining dividends 
would have to be faced,’’ they can at least comfort themselves 
by learning from the author that no part of the decline is due to 
any lack of wisdom and foresight on the part of those to whom 
they have entrusted the management of their affairs. 

Business men, even if they do not get much guidance as to 
practicable reforms, are at least entitled to expect accuracy in 
statements of fact. But here, too, the author is not above 
criticism. To quote a few instances from the first two chapters : 
The Irish gauge is not ‘‘ 5ft. 2in.’’ (p. 4); the Hungarian zone 
system does not give ‘‘a constantly diminishing rate per mile in 
proportion to the distance travelled ’’ (p. 12), as, through all the 
ordinary distances, the zones are of equal length, and the fares 
rise in uniform arithmetic progression for each zone traversed. 
On p. 26, Mr. McDermott writes: ‘‘ This form of toll and 
maximum rate clauses has been followed from 1845 to the present 
time with few amendments and variations.’’ What he means by 
this statement it is difficult to understand. He is of course not 
ignorant of the elaborate legislation on the subject of maximum 
rates between 1888 and 1893, as indeed shown in the immediately 
ensuing pages. But if a business man were first to read the 
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sentence we have quoted, and then to be told—as is the indubitable 
fact—that the maximum rate clauses in, say, the London and 
North-Western Railway Act, 1846, have just as much resemblance 
to the corresponding provisions of the London and North-Western 
Railway (Rates and Charges) Provisional Order Confirmation Act, 
1891, as, say, the Statute Quia Emplores or De Donis Condi- 
tionalibus has to Mr. Wyndham’s Irish Land Act, 1903, possibly the 
business man would be justified in thinking that Mr. McDermott’s 
statement might tend to mislead. On p. 31, the writer states that 
the Railway and Canal Commission, established by the Act of 
1873, was made permanent in the year following the report of the 
House of Commons’ Committee of 1882. The Act by which this 
was done has unaccountably escaped the notice of the King’s 
printers, and has never got on to the Statute Book. The fact is 
that the Commission of 1873 never was made permanent ; estab- 
lished originally for five years, it was continued, first for five years, 
and then from year to year, till it was finally allowed to expire, 
and replaced by a new and quite different Commission, established 
under the Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 1888. 

In the concluding chapter of his book Mr. McDermott puts 
forward an argument for municipal enterprise, which is so novel 
and ingenious as to deserve citation. ‘‘ Railway companies,’’ he 
writes on p. 191, ‘‘ should have the less compunction in supporting, 
or, at least, in not opposing, the municipalisation of tramways, for 
the reason that private interests concerned in this form of enter- 
prise are far less scrupulous in the matter of competition . 
which is certainly present in an undiluted form when the field is 
occupied by private enterprise.’’ That in Great Britain tramways 
are mainly in public, in America wholly in private hands, is an 
undeniable fact. It is an equally undeniable fact that the tram- 
way competition which railway companies have to face in this 
country is child’s play to that which they encounter across the 
Atlantic. But whether either railway shareholders, on the one 
hand, or municipal socialists, on the other, will be grateful to Mr. 
McDermott for assuming as too clear for argument that post hoc 


is propter hoc, is a separate question. 
W. M. AcwortH 


British Railways: Their Organisation and Management. By 
HucH Munro Ross. (London: Arnold, 1904. Sm. 8vo. 
Pp. vii—245.) 


‘‘ Tus little book,’’ says the Preface, ‘‘aims at providing for 
the general non-technical reader an account of the railways of the 
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country which may enable him to understand something of the 
conditions in which they work, the difficulties they encounter, 
and the problems they have to solve. It is not to be regarded as a 
text-book . . . . nor is it a statistical manual,’’ nor yet, we may 
add, an economic treatise. It is, however, what it sets out to be, 
a lucid, well-arranged, well-balanced and accurate sketch of rail- 
ways and their working in England, under present conditions. It 
is not written by an expert, or for experts, and so can hardly be 
compared with the book which is most like it in this country, the 
late Sir George Findlay’s ‘‘ Working and Management of an Eng- 
lish Railway.’’ Its accuracy is remarkable. ‘‘ Steam-risers’’ in 
an engine shed is probably a printer’s, not an author’s, mistake for 
“‘raisers.’’ Or, can it be that Mr. Ross heard the word in the 
London district, and wrote it phonetically? Further, scores of 
American railways besides the Pennsylvania (p. 71) have adopted 
automatic signals, and English railways are not entitled (p. 159) 
to charge two tons of coal as though they were four tons. They 
would charge as for two tons of traffic in the next higher (B.) class. 
But these are small matters, and we have found nothing more 
serious. 

Incidentally, though it is not his special subject, Mr. Ross 
deals with the economic basis of railway rates, and with the bulk 
of what he writes we have no wish to disagree. Perhaps, how- 
ever, when he speaks of the small profit, or even the actual loss, on 
the working of steamboats by different railway companies (p. 82) 
he hardly appreciates sufficiently that the steamboat receipts have 
no real objective existence. The Brighton Company, for instance, 
may show in its published accounts, ‘‘ steamboat receipts £121,000, 
expenditure £147,000.’’ But while the expenditure represents a 
fact, the great bulk of the receipts only represent an arbitrary 
assignment of a proportion of the gross through rates for the 
entire journey. And in making this assignment the railway 
company is hardly likely to be unmindful of the fact that, on the 
one hand, the lower the steamboat proportion the less chance of 
independent shipowners attempting to share it; on the other 
hand, the higher the railway proportion appears, the less likely is 
the company to hear inconvenient assertions about ‘‘ monopolist 
companies favouring the foreigner.’’ If these motives for alloca- 
tion were removed, and the 2s. 6d. charged for lcwt. of asparagus 
from Dieppe to London—the instance is purely imaginary—-were 
allocated, not, as now, ls. to the steamer, 1s. 6d. to the rail- 
way, but vice versa, the steamers would show a handsome profit, 
and the shareholders’ dividend would not be one penny the worse. 
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On another point of much greater importance we think Mr. 
Ross’s language is likely to lead his readers astray. ‘‘It is 
obvious,’ he writes (p. 186), ‘‘ that the cost of working a hilly 
line, like the Lancashire and Carlisle section of the London and 
North-Western, must be abnormally expensive.’’ ‘To the present 
reviewer it is the contrary that is obvious, if we regard total work- 
ing cost and not mere haulage. The cost of working, say, the 
lines round Bury St. Edmunds, must be much higher per ton-mile, 
or per passenger-mile. Heavy though the gradients are over Shap 
Fell, each train carries many more tons of goods and more pas- 
sengers than are available to fill the train in rural Suffolk. That 
is, a train costs a trifle more for coal, say 1d. per mile, a trifle more 
for wear and tear both of train and road, say another 1d., but it 
earns probably twice as much. Further, there are five times as 
many trains over the Fell as on the plain. In other words, the 
cost other than haulage—three-fourths of the whole—is spread 
over ten times as much traffic. The operation of the law of in- 
creasing returns is much more potent than any counterbalancing 
advantages of favourable location. The Bury St. Edmunds 
branches can no more compete with the Lancaster and Carlisle 
than a small ironworks, however favourably situated for coal and 
water, could with a works on the scale of Essen or Homestead. 

Mr. Ross deals at some length, and with great impartiality, 
with the controversy as to what may be called ‘‘ American 
methods.’’ But on the matter of ton-mile statistics in particular 
he seems almost persuaded to declare for the maintenance of the 
status quo. He gives plausible reasons for non-adoption ; he does 
not, however, answer the crucial question, which perhaps might 
be stated thus—‘‘ Ton-mile statistics are practically universal, not 
only in the United States, but all over the civilised world, England 
excepted. Even in countries whose railways are managed by 
Englishmen, like Argentina and India, they have been introduced. 
The officials of the one English railway which has adopted them— 
the North-Eastern—are unanimous and enthusiastic as to their 
usefulness. What is the differentia, which on other English rail- 
ways tends to make them useless?’’ 

But we must not part with Mr. Ross in a critical spirit. On 
the contrary, we desire to end as we began, by expressing cordial 
appreciation of an excellent piece of work which can be commended 
as a symmetrical, logical, and accurate sketch of the subject with 
which it deals. 

W. M. AcwortH 
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The Canal System of England. Its Growth and Present Con- 
dition, with particular reference to the Cheap Carriage of 
Goods. By H. Gorpon THompson. Published for the 
Cobden Club by request. (London: Fisher Unwin, 1903. 
Sm. 8vo. Pp. 70.) 


THERE appear to be at the present time some signs of a revival 
of interest in English canals. Suggestions are put forward that 
the existing canals shall be modernised and improved, and even 
extended. They ought, it is said, to be taken over and maintained 
by public authorities, a course that has, indeed, actually been 
adopted in Gloucestershire. We are invited to study and follow 
the example of France and Germany, where large sums of public 
money have been devoted to inland navigation, and where, so it is 
asserted, waterways have proved a valuable auxiliary, or even a 
useful counterpoise to, and competitor with, railways. Under 
these circumstances, a brief notice of Mr. Thompson’s short essay 
will, perhaps, not be out of place in the Economic JOURNAL. 

Of the essay itself not much need be said. ‘‘ The material 
from which it has been drawn has necessarily been exceedingly 
various.’’ Much of it, one may add, is exceedingly valueless, 
though that is not Mr. Thompson’s fault, but his misfortune. 
The lamentable inefficiency of our existing canals—with one or 
two conspicuous exceptions—is an oft-told tale. Of varying width 
and depth, usually with funds insufficient for adequate mainte- 
nance, with no administrative unity, and with scant accommo- 
dation for loading, unloading, or warehousing, it is impossible to 
suppose that in their present condition they can compete with, or 
even appreciably supplement, the railway service. The really 
important question is : Could they, if brought up to a practicable 
standard of physical and administrative efficiency, render any 
economic service to the community, and, if so, to what extent? 
Can inland waterways, such as English geographical conditions 
allow, economically supplement or replace the services now ren- 
dered by the railways? Mr. Thompson assumes that the answer 
to this question must be in the affirmative, and on this assumption 
advocates a forward canal policy. But what if the answer be in 
the negative, as not only the facts of history, but the best economic 
opinion in other countries, indicate that it should be? 

In America water-carriage and railways have been left free to 
compete. The results are undisputed. The Erie Canal, occupy- 
ing one of the great trade routes of the world, much superior in 
physical equipment to our English canals, open to carriers free 
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of any charge either for maintenance or interest on construction 
capital, has been practically wiped out by the competition of the 
trunk-line railroads. The navigation facilities of the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers, improved at enormous expense by the United 
States Government, are so excellent that, from Pittsburg to the 
sea at New Orleans, one steam-tug can control a fleet of barges 
carrying some 30,000 tons of coal. Can control, but does not, for 
the river traffic is a thing of the past, and the coal goes nowadays 
by railway. But, it will be said, in France and Germany water- 
borne traffic is increasing and gaining ground on the railways. 
True, but irrelevant. For, in the first place, the increase is 
mainly on waterways that have not, and cannot have, any 
analogues in England; on the Seine, the Rhine, and the Elbe, 
rivers that can take vessels of 1,000 tons, not on barge canals. 
In the competition for coal-traffic from the Pas-de-Calais to Paris, 
the Chemin de Fer du Nord more than holds its own with the 
canal. Further, both in France and Germany, the State throws 
the weight of its sword into the scale against the railways. On 
the canals public taxation pays interest on capital and mainte- 
nance charges ; the traffic pays only the actual cost of movement. 
Railway traffic pays rates which have to cover, not only move- 
ment expenses, but maintenance and interest (which represent 
roughly three-fourths of the total) as well. And even then the 
State does not allow the railways, handicapped as they are, a free 
hand to make such rates for competitive traffic as it would pay 
them to make, rather than lose the traffic. Under these circum- 
stances, to argue from French or German experience in favour 
of the intrinsic economic advantages of water-carriage is im- 
possible. Rather the contrary, for, if, with all these intrinsic 
advantages, water-carriage only a little more than holds its own, 
is it not self-evident that, without them, it would be beaten out 
of the field? 

To enumerate the abstract reasons why canal carriage is 
economically inferior to railway carriage, even for low-class bulk 
freight, would occupy too much space. The arguments can be 
found in the works of well-known writers like Gustay Cohn and 
Uhlrich in Germany, and Picard and Colson in France, none of 
which, however, Mr. Thompson seems to have consulted. Briefly, 
they are these. A canal, for a given volume of traffic, is not— 
having regard to the fact that between two given points it, from 
physical necessity, takes a circuitous course—cheaper to construct 
than a railway; and if, when constructed, the volume of traffic 
overtakes the capacities of the accommodation, a canal cannot be 
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gradually improved and extended either so conveniently or so 
cheaply as a railway. It is cheaper to maintain, but, 
from drought in summer, ice in winter, and need from 
time to time for repairs under water, is often out of 
use entirely. A barge is, as Mr. Thompson says, a much 
less costly thing than an engine and a train of trucks. But, 
though it costs only one-tenth, it does only one-tenth of the work 
in a year, which Mr. Thompson omits to notice. Haulage cost in 
the two cases is probably not dissimilar, though—a fact which is 
of importance in a hilly country like England—canal efficiency de- 
creases rapidly where changes of level are frequent and consider- 
able. A railway can go where a canal cannot follow. A modern 
ironworks has railway trucks right through the yards and inside 
the sheds ; a waterway in a similar position is impossible, so every- 
thing would have to be hauled on land to and from the barges. 
Finally, a railway can do everything that the canal can, and being 
able not only to carry, but to make a profit from passengers, 
parcels, mixed goods, &c., can afford to transport at a minimum 
profit the coal, bricks, &c., which must, in the case of the canal, 
unaided bear the whole cost of working, maintenance, and interest 
on capital. 

A book which deals with the economics of inland water- 
carriage is so far lacking in English economic literature. It is 
to be hoped that London or Birmingham, or some other of the 
modern schools of applied economics, will some day supply the 


want. 
W. M. AcwortH 


La Coopération. By P. HuBert-VALLEROUX. (Paris: Victor 
Lecoffre, 1904.) 


Tuts small work of 225 pages gives a concise account of 
Cooperation in the chief countries of Europe; especially in 
France and England. The writer points out that though the 
word “‘ cooperation ” has been borrowed from England since 1863 
to express this form of industrial association, yet that, before 
that date, in fact as early as 1834, the principle of workmen’s 
associations had been established in France. There, as else- 
where, the idea emanated not from the working-classes 
themselves, but from some thinkers of the middle and upper 
classes. He assigns to M. J. P. Buchez the credit of having 
first given the idea a practical shape. His aim was to form 
groups of workers employing themselves by means of a small 
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capital either saved by themselves or lent by friendly 
sympathisers. One such association, that of working jewellers, 
was formed in 1834, but up to 1848 it found no imitators. Then, 
in the wake of the political movement, questions of social and 
industrial reform came to the front, and hundreds of working- 
class associations on the model of the jewellers sprang into 
being. Unfortunately a large number of them immediately 
turned to the State for the supply of the necessary capital, and 
with the inevitable result that what was easily got was speedily 
squandered. The Empire at first frowned on all such associations 
as nurseries of republican ideas, and it was not till 1864 that any 
further move was made. Then it was that M. Casimir Périer, 
father of the ex-President, called attention to the growth of the 
cooperative movement in England, and its essentially self- 
supporting nature. But, while availing itself of the experience 
gained in England, the French movement proceeded on its 
original lines. It still aimed at establishing societies of workers 
engaged in the same trade rather than those of consumers 
working in different trades. The production of some manufacture 
in common rather than the purchase of commodities in common 
was still the mainspring of cooperation, and in this respect the 
cooperative movement in France has in the main continued to 
follow a different development to that of Great Britain. For 
some years after the fresh start in 1864 the same mistake as that 
made in 1848 was repeated. Capital, though not advanced by 
the State, was borrowed on easy terms from a bank founded to 
help the movement, but the result was the same. Large sums of 
money were expended with little or no results. By painful 
experience the French cooperator has had to learn the lesson of 
the value of self-help as against either State-help or philanthropic 
subsidies. M. Valleroux points out (pp. 165—170) how great moral 
as well as economic benefits have been secured by the self-reliant 
spirit encouraged in the British working-class movement. 
A. K. CoNNELL 


Women in the Printing Trades: a Sociological Study. Edited by 
J. Ramsay MAcpbOoNALD, with a Preface by Professor F. Y. 
EpcewortuH. (London: P. 8. King and Son, 1904.) Investi- 
gators: Mrs. J. L. Hammond, Mrs. H. Oakeshott, Miss A. 
Black, Miss A. Harrison, Miss Irwin, and others. 

Tuis book is a painstaking account of the subject with which 
it deals ; the description of trade processes is clear, and the collec- 
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tion of wages statistics most interesting. But the trail of a 
vehement Trades’ Unionist bias is clearly discernible throughout 
the whole book, and must be allowed for. The employment of 
women in branches of the trade formerly in the hands of men 
exclusively is referred to as an encroachment, and the regular 
Trades’ Union tone is invariably adopted in reference to it. For 
instance, an effort to introduce female labour into some of the 
newspaper printing offices in Scotland is thus described: ‘‘ Thus 
the practice threatened to spread throughout the other commercial 
printing offices, and the men’s Union thought it was time to bestir 
itself. It decided that the women must either be paid at the 
same rates as the men or got rid of altogether’’ (pp. 45-6). This 
is the whole theory and practice of Trades’ Unionism, and explains 
in a sentence its influence in throwing out or keeping out of work 
all workers, male and female, whose industrial efficiency is not equal 
to creating the value needed to reproduce the Trades’ Union rate of 
wages. For various reasons, partly natural, partly artificial, the 
industrial efficiency of the average woman worker is not equal to 
the industrial efficiency of the average man worker in the same 
trade ; to insist upon an identical rate of wages, where the ‘‘ net 
advantageousness ’’ of women’s work is less than that of men, is 
simply to shut women out of the employment altogether. An 
example of this is given in a note on p. 47, where it is stated in 
reference to a Scottish firm executing Government work, ‘‘ As the 
Government insists on the men’s Union price being paid, the work 
is being done by men, although in the ordinary way it would have 
been done by women.’’ A further example to the same effect has 
been brought before the notice of newspaper readers in another 
trade during the present session of Parliament. A member gave 
notice of a motion that all Army clothing should be made at rates 
fixed by the Tailors’ Trade Union. The women in the Army 
Clothing Factory at Pimlico instantly saw that such a motion, if 
carried, would be most injurious, if not fatal, to their interests, and 
induced the member to modify his resolution. 

Those who desire to promote the efficiency and increase the 
wages of female labour have to contend against the constant and 
vigilant opposition of Trades’ Unions to the employment and the 
technical training of women in the better paid and more skilled 
branches of trade. Instances of this are not infrequent in the 
book before us. One of the most skilled and best paid depart- 
ments of bookbinding is the laying on of gold. It is done by 
women ; ‘‘ much dexterity is needed, the gold leaf being apt to 
break or blow away at the slightest breath. One investigator 
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describes as ‘ seeming almost marvellous ’ the skill with which this 
difficult material is laid in exactly the right place by means of a 
knife ’’ (p. 6). A gold layer-on gets good wages accordingly ; good, 
that is, measured by the woman’s standard of goodness, reaching 
in some weeks as much as 24s., and being oftener over 16s. than 
under it. (See table on p. 190.) There was a determined effort 
only last year on the part of the London Society of Journeymen 
Bookbinders to get this comparatively well-paid work taken away 
from women (pp. 44-5n); happily, up to the present this effort 
has been unsuccessful, but it is quite uncertain how long it will 
remain so. 

Then again, there is the question of the working of the lino- 
type and monotype machines. There is no reason outside the rules 
of Trades Unions why these machines should not be as commonly 
used by women as typewriting machines now are. It is absolutely 
inaccurate to imply, as this book appears to do (p. 63), that the 
work needs more skill than women possess. London printing 
houses dare not employ women at the linotype or monotype 
machine unless they are prepared to risk a long and costly fight 
with the men’s Trade Societies. The Society for the Employment 
of Women repudiate as altogether inaccurate the reference in this 
book to their efforts to teach the working of the linotype to women. 
There is no difficulty about it except the opposition of the Unions. 
In the same way the men’s Trade Unions oppose the opening of 
technical classes to women. It is an old quarrel of mine with the 
Technical Committee of the L.C.C., that their technical classes, 
which are paid for by the public, are not open to the public. They 
contend that women are not excluded from their classes on book- 
binding, for example, as women, but because they are not mem- 
bers of the trade, and that any attempt to admit persons not already 
members of the trade would be instantly detected and objected to 
by the Trades Unions. Dr. Garnett, the Secretary of the Tech- 
nical Education Committee of the London County Council, states 
that the Parliamentary power of the Trades’ Unions was exerted, 
while the Technical Instruction Acts were before the House, to 
prevent the classes having the effect of increasing the supply of 
skilled labour. Dr. Garnett wrote to me: ‘‘ It is well known that 
these Acts would never have passed the House of Commons if 
some assurance had not been given to the Labour Party that no 
provision would be made in the technical schools for teaching 
trades in such a manner as to interfere with the supply of skilled 
labour. ‘Interfering ’’ with the supply of skilled labour must 
here be interpreted to mean ‘‘ tending to increase it.’’ For the 
No. 54.—VoL. XIV. x 
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Technical Instruction Act, as interpreted by the London County 
Council, provides, in Dr. Garnett’s own words, “‘a strict prohibi- 
tion against creating new avenues for the introduction of skilled 
labour into these trades.’’ But, with these facts and others like 
them staring them in the face, the compilers of the book before 
us seem to have great difficulty in discovering why so few women 
have the ambition to become skilled in their handicrafts. 

The authors make out a very strong case for legislative restric- 
tions upon “‘overtime.’’ Overtime, even if well paid, is un- 
economical in consequence of the severe tax it places upon physi- 
cal strength. Legislative restrictions upon overtime, in the 
majority of cases, do not involve a restriction on the amount of 
employment, but simply necessitate a better distribution of it over 
a longer period of the month or year. Men, as well as the women 
and children directly involved in the legislation, have no doubt 
frequently benefited by this section of factory legislation, just as 
women have from time to time benefited by concessions, as to 
hours and conditions of employment, gained by the men after, or 
in consequence of, a strike organised by the men’s Unions. It is 
an example of the unnecessarily hostile tone about women and 
their work which characterises this book that the latter fact is thus 
referred to : ‘‘ It must not be forgotten that where men and women 
work together all concessions won by the men’s Unions are shared 
by women, as, for instance, when the Typographical Association of 
Scotland secured a fifty-hours week for Aberdeen compositors. 
This is an interesting example of feminine methods’’ (p. 41). The 
italics are ours ; the sentence contains a wholly unworthy insinua- 
tion. 

It is satisfactory to notice that the authors recognise the indus- 
trial disadvantage under which women labour through their ex- 
clusion from the Parliamentary suffrage (p. 64) ; and also that they 
do not support the Trades’ Union opposition to the employment of 
married women. A great deal of evidence is brought forward to 
show that the labour of married women has no tendency to depress 
wages. Married women generally have more than themselves to 
keep, and cannot afford to accept the wages which would suffice 
for the unmarried girl of sixteen or eighteen. The way in which 
the industrial interests of women are overlooked in the practical 
settlement of trade affairs is well illustrated on pp. 7-9, where is 
to be found an elaborate agreement drawn up between the Book- 
binding Trade Section of the London Chamber of Commerce and 
the secretaries of the men’s Unions as to the limitations and divi- 
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sions between men’s work and women’s. ‘‘The women workers 
were neither represented nor consulted ’’ (p. 7). 

While pursuing inquiries incidental to writing this review, I 
asked the opinion of the heads of two firms of printers where 
women have been employed for a great number of years. One 
writes in reference to the book: ‘‘On p. 47 the inferiority of 
women compositors is distinctly stated. Now, 1 think we must 
give in that the best women are not equal to the best men, but 
that is all; the quality of their work can be as good, and their time 
is about the same, except when compared with the best male 
workers. Again, women do not leave the trade as young as stated. 

Women also are not so irregular in the matter of staying 
away as is made out.”’ 

On p. 62 there is aslight error as to the payment of apprentices 
by the Women’s Printing Society ; they pay not 2s. 6d. rising to 
10s., but 3s. rising to 12s. 

The other employer whose printing office I visited was very 
emphatic about the perfect ease with which women learned to use 
the linotype and monotype machines, and also that there was no 
reason why they should not be employed as readers or correctors. 
He spoke of one of the anomalies of factory legislation which had 
been brought prominently under his own notice, and certainly 
operated in diminishing the ‘* net advantageousness ’’ of women’s 
labour. Several of his workwomen live out of London, and come 
in daily by the workmen’s trains, for which weekly tickets are 
issued at reduced fares. The latest workmen’s train lands the 
women in London a good half-hour before the Factory Act permits 
them to begin work. He allows them to come in and wait in his 
printing oflice ; but they have to sit there with their hands before 
them until the clock strikes the hour at which Parliament has 
decided that it is good for women to begin to work. 

Reference has already been made to the interesting tables of 
actual wages which form one of the most important parts of the 
book. ‘They are on the whole cheering, the standard of wages 
being higher than I, for my part, had expected to find it. Thus, 
in an estimate of wages in a typical week of 1899, of 1,001 workers 
in all branches, it was found that only 22 per cent. had wages of 
10s. a week and under, while 78 per cent. had 10s. to 12s. a week 
and over, ranging to more than 24s. (pp. 182-3). 

MILLICENT FAWCETT 
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The Geography of Commerce. By SpPENcER TroTTeR, M.D. 
(New York and London: Macmillan. 1903. Pp. xxiv., 
410. Price ds. net.) 


THE recent territorial and trade expansions of the United 
States have given its citizens a new interest in the world at large 
and in its commercial possibilities. The increasing number of 
commercial high schools and colleges has also created a special 
demand for books on commercial geography, and this is one of the 
works produced to meet it. Itis more suggestive than systematic, 
more descriptive than scientific, and both the economic and geo- 
graphic treatment leave something to be desired. The author is 
not quite clear about such a fundamental matter as the relation- 
ship of economic and commercial problems, for he divides com- 
mercial geography into ‘‘ economic geography—the production 
and distribution of raw commodities ; and industrial geography.”’ 
Economic geography is not simply this, it is not even comprised 
in a description of the commodities of commerce and of trade 
routes, but it is a study of the laws of the distribution on the 
earth’s surface of economic phenomena—power, labour, capital, as 
well as commodities. Until teachers and text-book writers dis- 
cover this, the scientific, practical, and educational values of the 
subject will be underrated. 

The present work adds little to this systematisation of 
economico-geographic thought. It will be read for its interesting 
account of the present distribution of commodities and industries 
in the United States, which occupies nearly 120 pages. In dealing 
with the other parts of the world it is naturally less complete and 
less well-informed. The United Kingdom is dismissed in eleven 
pages, which contain some serious omissions (e.g., Cleveland iron), 
a number of misconceptions (e.g., that Manchester has many 
cotton factories), and the usual confusion in the use of the geo- 
graphical terms, England, Great Britain, and Britain. The book 
is illustrated with many views, diagrams, and maps, a number of 
the latter standing in need of a thorough revision. 

A. J. HERBERTSON 


Canada in the Twentieth Century. By A. G. Brapuey.  Illus- 
trated. (London: Constable. 1903.) 


THIs is an excellent book. It is a leisurely, well-written 
account of the general appearance, the physical character, the 
agriculture, the sports, the social life, and much else of the whole 
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of Canada—with the omission only of the Maritime Provinces—by 
one who has a long and intimate acquaintance with the country 
he describes. To the economist who wishes to clothe the figures 
in the ‘‘ Statistical Year Book of Canada’’ with some human 
meaning, and has hitherto known nothing he could refer to, save 
the Montreal (1884) and Toronto (1897) Handbooks for the British 


te 


Association, and Mr. Parkin’s ‘‘ meagre but crisp ’’ little volume, 
now almost ten years old, nothing could be more welcome. And 
the more it is perused by the general reading public in England, 
the better it will be for Canada and the Mother Country alike, in 
half a dozen ways. It will be better for the political relations 
between the daughter and the mother State; and I say this 
although Mr. Bradley’s views on the policy of Preference are not 
such as I can altogether share. For the root difficulty in our 
present relations is that we English people simply do not know 
enough about Canadian conditions. This is one of the few books 
which, if one takes the trouble to read it in the same deliberate 
way as it was written, will give one a realising sense of the 
magnitude, the capabilities, the present society, of the un- 
developed estates of the nominal British Empire. 

Mr. Bradley and Mr. Rudyard Kipling are miles apart in their 
habits of thought; yet much of Mr. Bradley’s book reads like a 
wise and much experienced man’s comment on a line in the 
‘* Song of the Banjo ’’—‘‘ the bitter road the Younger Son must 
tread.’’ The problem which he evidently has most at heart, and 
to which he returns again and again, is that of the younger son, 
the public school boy, sent. out to the Colonies to sink or swim. 
He uses language none too strong for the incredible ignorance and 
carelessness which parents display. Would that his sensible 
counsel could reach the right ears ; but I fear that the class he has 
in mind are not very much in the habit of buying expensive books. 
I can only suggest that it is the evident duty of every headmaster 
of a public school to put a copy into the school library. But even 
then it is not very likely to be read. 

It would be foolish to attempt a detailed criticism of Mr. 
Bradley’s work. Perhaps there is no one who could do it with 
adequate knowledge besides Mr. Parkin. It is not equally strong 
all round ; for instance, there is more in it about sport than about 
industry, and there is practically nothing in it about trade. Its 
point of view is that of the cultivated English country gentleman ; 
and I must confess, if I were a Canadian, I should find the dis- 
sertations on “‘ Society’’ just a little tiring. There are things 
more interesting to the philosophical observer even than that, as 
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Mr. Bradley repeatedly recognises ; but unfortunately several of 
these things do not, apparently, interest Mr. Bradley. But 
these, to use a well-worn tag, are the defects of his qualities ; and 
the qualities are so genuine, so spontaneous, so entertaining and 
instructive, that it would be absurd to grumble. Yet I must fall 
foul of one chance phrase. It is where Mr. Bradley is speaking 
of the University of Toronto, and he remarks that, owing to its 
inexpensiveness, ‘‘ a considerable proportion of young men come 
up to it in a somewhat unripe condition.’’ Doubtless. But 
before I set about teaching them, I had taught the average public 
school boy who comes to Oxford, and I have since taught in the 
most famous of American Universities. Comparisons are odious ; 
but Toronto has nothing to fear from them. 
W. J. ASHLEY 


Three Letters on the Price of Gold, by Davin Ricarpo (1809) ; 
The Application of Capital to Land, by Str Epwarp WEST 
(1815) ; The Nature and Progress of Rent, by T. R. Matraus 
(1815) ; (in A Reprint of Economic Tracts, edited by Professor 
J. H. HoLtanper; the Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
1903.) 


THE materials are now being rapidly put into our hands which 
will enable the scholar who has the necessary judgment, power of co- 
ordination, and command of style, to write a real history of modern 
political economy. It is not without its significance that the work 
of preparing the necessary materials is being carried on more 
energetically in other countries than in England. It is from 
Berne and Professor Oncken that we have received an edition of 
Quesnay and the biographical and bibliographical history of the 
Physiocrats ; and some years have passed since Professor Brentano 
of Munich made the pamphlets of Anderson, Malthus, and 
Ricardo accessible in translation to German students. But it is 
America that is doing most in this direction. Harvard University 
has given us a reprint of Cantillon (1892) ; the needs of its classes 
have led to reprints of Mun and of parts of the writings of Malthus 
and Richard Jones (1895) ; Professor Hull and Cornell University 
have provided us with a collection of the works of Petty (1899) ; 
and now comes from Baltimore the welcome series of reprints 
edited by Professor Hollander. It is not that the history of 
economic thought has had no attraction for English scholars : the 
valuable treatise of Mr. Edwin Cannan and Professor Foxwell’s 
contribution to the early history of Socialism in his introduction 
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to Professor Menger’s book are striking examples to the contrary. 
But, so far as I am aware, the only recent reprints in England of 
scarce and important texts have been the Royal Economic 
Society’s facsimile of the Tableau Economique (1894), and Mr. 
Shaw’s volume of early monetary tracts (1896). The explanation 
is very obvious. The number of teachers and students of political 
economy is incomparably greater in Germany or the United States 
than in England. Probably in this very year there are a dozen 
universities in those countries where classes of students are follow- 
ing systematic courses of instruction on the history of economic 
thought. I should doubt whether there is more than one such 
class in England. Of course it is conceivable that we are being 
better employed: it may be that we are developing economic 
science further, instead of curiously examining into its past. 

Professor Hollander is making himself the bibliographer-in- 
chief of what one may call the Ricardo circle in the same pains- 
taking and minutely accurate way as Professor Oncken has dealt 
with the Quesnay circle. It is remarkable how much the mere 
straightening-out of the sequence, and the production of the exact 
text of the several publications contribute to the understanding 
of their significance. In more than one case we have to penetrate 
to the great man as he really was behind the second-rate man 
who put forth his writings to the world. Thus M. Schelle has 
shown us how unsafe it is to trust to Du Pont’s edition of Turgot. 
And now Dr. Hollander warns us against McCulloch, whose 
Literature of Political Economy has so long held the field and 
run up to extravagant prices, simply because there was nothing else 
that covered the ground. The dislike of that worthy man by 
Peacock and Carlyle was natural enough ; we might still believe in 
what Professor Marshall has called ‘* his vast historical learning.”’ 
But nobody seems able to come to close quarters with McCulloch’s 
work on the history of economic doctrine without getting out of 
temper with him. Dr. Bonar long ago characterised his account 
of Malthus as ‘‘ simply grotesque,’’ and now Professor Hollander 
dismisses him (Introduction to Ricardo, Three Letters, p. 4) as 
‘neither an accurate nor a scrupulous editor.’’ The fact is that 
the trail of the journalist is over it all. And this characteristic is 
by no means limited to McCulloch among economists. 

This is not the place to enter into the substance of the three 
pamphlets now reprinted, but only to express our obligation to 
Dr. Hollander for the considerable service he has rendered to 
students of economics by putting these writings into their hands. 
This is true especially of the pamphlets of Malthus and West, 
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which, in the words of Ricardo, ‘‘ presented to the world, nearly 
at the same time, the true doctrine of Rent.’’ I cannot help think- 
ing that it will be wholesome for some of us to go back to the time 
when political economy had not yet settled down into a sym- 
metrical orthodox shape, and when it was still in the formative 
period. It will remind us that men of honesty and intelligence 
could agree on the ‘“‘true doctrine,’ i.e., on the analysis of 
economic forces, and yet differ as to their conclusions of practical 
policy. Professor Oncken has called attention (Was sagt die 
Nationalékonomie. . . tiber die Bedeutung hoher. . . Getreide- 
preise? p. 50), to the fact that Anderson, ‘‘ whose doctrine of Rent 
has since received the name of Ricardo, drew from it practically 
the very opposite consequences for commercial policy.’’ And a 
similar lesson is taught by a perusal of these papers of West and 
Malthus. 


W. J. ASHLEY 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA 





THE BUDGET oF 1904. 


THE particular political circumstances have had a disturbing 
effect on the discussion of the Budget proposals and the financial 
situation that they indicate. Between those who (like the old 
lady with the preacher) exclaim, ‘* Thank God it’s free trade! ’’ and 
those who perceive some hidden purpose in the commissions and 
omissions of the Budget plan, it is not easy to go at once to the facts 
of the case, which are, after all, fairly obvious. 

The first point to notice is the appearance of a real deficit, due, 
beyond doubt, to two causes, viz., (1) the growth of expenditure, 
accelerated by the laxity of control during and since the war; (2) 
the falling off in the yield of certain duties in consequence of the 
trade depression which, as is usual, follows the close of a war in 
which large borrowing has taken place. The complications in the 
accounts make it very difficult for the outsider to say what is the 
exact amount of the deficit, for though the old Sinking Fund is 
below zero, the new Sinking Fund has been redeeming debt and the 
terminable annuities have a year less to run ; but then there are the 
short loans for buildings, &c., alleged to be for the capital account, 
and exceeding £7,000,000 in the past financial year. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who will remove these obscuring elements 
will render a real service to the State. It ought to be clear that 
borrowing in order to build barracks, ships, or public offices is as 
little justifiable as borrowing for the refitting of a Royal palace, or 
for the issue of a new rifle which will, it is believed, last for some 
years. Where no actual revenue is obtained, borrowing can only be 
defended on the ground that the burden would be too heavy to be 
borne at once. Where outlay is arranged for a series of years, 
the charge should be annexed to the Consolidated Fund services, 
and should appear as expenditure. The only hope of getting more 
economical administration lies in bringing before the public mind 
the whole of our actual outlay in a definite and systematic manner. 
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Secondly, it appears to be well established that the Budget 
scheme does not provide for the deficit incurred. The proceeds 
of borrowing returned by ‘* The Transvaal,’’ and an appropriation 
from unclaimed dividends, are simply drawings on capital, while 
the balance is in part passed on to the (hypothetical) surplus of 
1904-5 so far as it will go, and for the rest is left to take care of 
itself. The truth, indeed, is, that a deficit under the English 
arrangement is necessarily an addition to, as a surplus is a diminu- 
tion of, the debt. In other words, the old Sinking Fund becomes 
for the time a negative quantity. 

Coming to the arrangements of the current year, we find that 
expenditure—supplementary estimates apart—is expected to ex- 
ceed the estimated revenue taken at the existing rates by 
£3,820,000, to which £1,500,000 of the deficit quite un- 
provided for must be added. To meet this gap, the in- 
crease of a penny in the Income Tax is so far a correct 
step. The really weak point in Mr. Ritchie’s Budget was the 
undue lowering of the rate of Income Tax. Had he been content 
with a reduction of twopence or threepence, there would have been 
little need for any new taxation this year. An increase to 13d. 
would have been probably the wisest proceeding on the part of the 
present Chancellor. Instead of this he has selected tea, an article 
which is certainly productive, but one where the equal specific 
duty presses hardly on the consumers of the poorer qualities. It 
is noteworthy that 8d. per lb. is almost, or quite, as high an ad 
valorem tax on very cheap tea as that which existed before Pitt’s 
great reform in 1784 (119 per cent.). Another objection is its 
undue pressure on Ireland as compared with the other parts of the 
United Kingdom. It is hardly possible that this increased duty 
can be maintained in the future. The increases in the income tax 
and tea duty will yield enough to cover the estimated deficit of the 
year. There does not, therefore, seem to be any pressing financial 
need for the proposed readjustments of the tobacco duties with 
their moderate return, estimated at £550,000. It may be con- 
jectured that a new finance Minister is desirous of doing some- 
thing, and there is, it must be said, an inviting field in the minutiz 
of the taxes on tobacco. Gladstone’s reform in 1863—which, it 
should be said, was managed quite apart from and before the 
Budget of that year, placed the trade on a new basis by laying 
it open to foreign competition. Thirty years ago, Leslie pointed 
out the discriminative character of the duties, which were after- 
wards somewhat modified by Northcote and Sir M. Hicks-Beach. 
So far as the suggested changes adjust the drawbacks which 
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are alleged to operate unfairly against British exporters, they are 
hardly open to objection. The differentiation between stripped 
and unstripped tobacco is also defensible if the duty is so calcu- 
lated as to be proportional to the net amount of tobacco in each 
form,' but then there is no place for the existing drawback allowed 
under this head. The adjustment of the cigar and cigarette duties 
is of a more doubtful character, as it increases that discrimination 
to which Leslie justly objected. But the matter is one of very 
secondary importance, though it will probably be debated at length 
to the neglect of more serious matters. 

Regarded as a whole, the Budget is singularly devoid of any 
really fruitful financial devices, and fails to meet the unsatisfactory 
condition of the finances of the State. With the chief questions 
awaiting solution—the readjustment of the relations between Im- 
perial and local taxation; the difficulties and anomalies of the 
income tax when levied at a high rate; the resettlement of the 
system of debt redemption on an effective basis—there is no 
attempt to deal, if we except the appointment of a Committee to 
examine some minor defects of the Income Tax, which was pro- 
mised last year by Mr. Ritchie, with a wider area of inquiry. 

It is something, however, that there has been no departure from 
the tried and established principles of British finance. Whether 
through discretion or knowledge of principles, the suggestions for 
taxation of petroleum or a revival of the corn duty of 1902 have 
been allowed to take their place along with the other fantastic pro- 
posals that amateurs in finance are so prolific in devising and 
trained administrators so .decided in rejecting. In fine, it is 
true that the Budget of 1904 indicates a pause. The State machine 
is kept going ; the problems of expenditure and of the best means 
of supplying it are left in abeyance. 

C. F. BASTABLE 





ARBITRATION IN LABOUR DISPUTES.? 


WE print below the important award which has been given 
by Sheriff Jameson, acting as arbiter in the dispute between the 
oil companies of Scotland and Shale Miners’ Association. 

‘“T find it proved— 

(1) That during the last fifteen years—1889 to 1903, both 

1 Tt is of the same kind as the different duties on wheat and flour under the 


duty of 1902. 
2 See Glasgow Herald for Monday, Jan. 18, 1904. 
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inclusive—the wages of shale miners, while not always coinciding 
with those of coal miners in the central districts of Scotland 
have (with some exceptions, due to special causes) practically 
followed the wages of coal miners, both as to advances and as to 
reductions. 

(2) That, having regard to the large number of coal miners 
in the said central districts—amounting to about 70,000 men, as 
compared with about 3,000 shale miners—the rate of wages of 
coal miners forms a sound basis for arriving at the general value 
from time to time of mining labour in the counties where the 
shale area is situated. 

‘“*(3) That because the prices of coal and the prices of the 
products of shale do not constantly bear the same relations to 
each other, or to the wages of the miners employed in the two 
industries of coal raising and oil producing respectively, it is 
right that, in considering whether an advance or a reduction 
should at any given time be made in shale miners’ wages, regard 
should be had to the condition and prospects of the oil industry 
at the time, especially to the prices of the various shale 
products. 

‘“‘ (4) That shale miners’ wages are at present 6d. per day above 
coal miners’ wages, but as the prices of shale products have risen 
to some extent during the present year, and seem still to have an 
upward tendency, there ought to be no reduction in the wages of 
shale miners, notwithstanding the serious and continued depres- 
sion in the coal trade. 

““(5) That having regard to the relation or proportion that 
wages and prices have hitherto borne to each other in the shale 
industry, and which relation or proportion has apparently been 
much more favourable to the miners than to the companies, 
judging from the number of the latter which have collapsed, the 
present prices of shale products have not reached such a point 
as to entitle the miners to an advance of wages at the present 
time. 

‘“‘(6) That it is wholly impracticable that wages in the shale 
industry as at present carried on should be fixed on the footing 
of wages rising and falling with the amount of profits of the oil 
business. 

““(7) That the claim for an advance of 1s. per day now put 
forward on behalf of the miners is founded solely on the supposed 
profits of four oil companies and upon a really inaccurate esti- 
mate of these profits. 

“Therefore I refuse the claim of the oil companies for a reduc- 
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tion of 6d. per day on shale miners’ wages; I refuse the claim of 
the shale miners for an advance of 1s. per day on their present 
wages; and I decide and determine that, having regard to the 
present value of mining labour in Scotland and the present 
condition and prospects of the shale industry, and the present 
prices of the manufactured products of shale, 6s. per day is a 
fair wage to shale miners at the present time; and I direct and 
declare that the said rate of wages of 6s. per day shall remain in 
force until September 30th, 1904. I decide that each party shall 
pay their own expenses, and that each party shall pay one-half of 
the expenses of the reference.” 

We regret that we have not room to print more than extracts 
from the important Note in which the arbitrator justifies his 
award. 

Referring to the admitted fact that in the past the wages of 
shale miners have followed closely those of coal miners both as 
to rises and falls, the arbitrator asks, ‘‘ Is it right that this should 
be so?” and thus answers this question: ‘“‘I think it is, because 
the facts are in favour of it. The shale miners constitute but a 
very small proportion of the mining population of Scotland, as is 
made apparent by the quotations above made, but, taking the 
miners in the immediate neighbourhood of the shale fields, the 
numbers may be stated roughly at 70,000. Then the shale field 
is in close proximity to the coalfields of West Lothian, Stirling- 
shire, Lanarkshire, Mid-Lothian, East Lothian, and Fife, as is 
very well shown by the map No. 6 of process, and giving all due 
weight to the fact that the older and better class of shale miners 
and coal miners do not frequently shift, and, indeed, object to 
shifting, from one pit to another, yet it is absolutely certain that 
there must be a floating mining population, any of whom will 
start on a week’s notice for a pit where they will get substantially 
higher wages, and even with regard to the more permanent mining 
population it is certain that if much higher wages were given in 
the coal pits than in the shale pits they would go there ; while if 
the shale miners were getting very high wages and the coal 
miners low wages the coal miners would soon come and glut the 
labour market in the shale-producing area. Itis said that nothing 
of this kind has happened hitherto, but that is for the very obvious 
reason that, as shown by the table and chart already referred to, 
there has never been for any long period a great difference of 
wages between the shale miners and the coal miners. 

“In view of these circumstances it is quite clear that the 
oil companies could not afford, when coal miners’ wages are 
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high, to pay much smaller wages to their own miners, for 
that would inevitably lead to their mines being depleted to a 
greater or less extent of workers. On the other hand, if coal 
miners’ wages are very low as compared with shale miners’ wages, 
it is difficult to see how shale miners could long resist a partial 
reduction if proposed by the companies, in view of the cheapness 
of mining labour generally and the application of the ordinary 
laws of supply and demand. Further, shale mining being a com- 
paratively simple industry, and the part occupied by the miners 
in the production of oil, paraffin, and the like being always a doubt- 
ful quantity as far as value is concerned, it appears to me likely 
to be amuch more satisfactory method of arriving at what is a fair 
return for mining labour to take the wages paid for precisely 
similar labour in a much larger industry, and one in which mining 
contributes practically the whole of the labour, and where, beyond 
the engineering skill and management in sinking and working 
the pits, there are no such demands for intellectual labour as in 
the recondite chemical and manufacturing processes which are 
so essential to the success of the oil companies’ businesses. 

“T am therefore of opinion that as a general rule it is both 
equitable and practically necessary that the wages of shale miners 
should be to a greater or less extent controlled by those of coal 
miners.” 

The arbitrator admits that the prices of shale products 
should exercise an influence on the wages of the shale miners. 

‘‘ Although, as already observed, the shale miner contributes 
only a portion of the labour and skill necessary to the manufac- 
ture of oil and other shale products, yet within certain limits I 
think it is only just and proper that he should obtain a rise of 
wages when the prices of the products of shale are high, just as 
within certain limits he is compelled to submit to some reduction 
of wages when they are very low. The latter event necessarily 
occurs in this way. If the prices of shale products are very low 
the oil companies might be tempted to shut up their pits and 
works altogether, although it would probably inflict considerable 
damage not only on their pits but on their whole works and plant 
were they to be allowed to stand idle for any considerable time ; 
while, on the other hand, it would be a still graver misfortune for 
the miners to be deprived of their occupation and forced to seek 
for work elsewhere. In these circumstances I should think it 
not infrequently happens that to avoid greater evils both the oil 
companies and the miners may come to some understanding, on 
the one hand, that the companies should keep their works going 
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at a certain loss, and on the other hand that the miners should 
content themselves meanwhile with a mere living wage. 

“This state of matters being possible and probable, it is, I 
think, only just that when prices rise to such a point as that the 
oil companies’ business can be said to be really prosperous and to 
have the prospect of remaining so, the miners also should obtain 
a corresponding benefit, and that, in short, within certain limits, 
employers and employed should share in prosperity, just as, within 
certain limits, they may be compelled by circumstances to be 
sharers in adversity. While, therefore, at present coal miners’ 
wages are 6d. below those of shale miners, and had it not been 
for the conciliation agreement fixing a minimum wage until 
broken by three months’ notice, coal miners’ wages would 
probably have gone lower still; and while those employed in 
the steel trade and other cognate industries are apparently 
suffering a reduction in wages, and the English miners had 
their wages reduced only the other day, and at least one 
Scottish colliery has been closed, yet, seeing that the prices 
of shale products have risen to some extent during the present 
year, and apparently have still an upward tendency, I think 
that I would not be justified in making any reduction on 
the present rate of shale miners’ wages. On the other hand, 
the present prices of shale products have only reached the 
point at which they stood at the time of the last reduction 
of wages in 1901, and looking to the relation of prices to 
wages throughout the last fifteen years as shown on the chart 
No. 7 of process, I cannot say that present prices would 
justify me in making any advance upon the present rate of 
wages.” 

The claim that the question should be decided on the 
principle of the companies and the shale miners sharing equally 
the profits and losses of the oil business is not admitted. 

‘‘The present demand by the shale miners for an advance of 
wages seems to be based upon the proposition that they are 
entitled to a full share of the profits of the oil companies’ 
business, both mining and manufacturing, and, of course, this 
must necessarily involve the sharing of losses also. Now, I 
wish to point out in the first place that this is a basis 
entirely different from, and incompatible with, the basis on 
which almost all the great industries of the country, and 
among others the mining industry, have been and are carried 
on. At one time it was hoped that all difficulties about 
the due remuneration of labour were to be happily solved 
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by co-operation in the proper sense of the word—that is to 
say, a combination in the same individuals of the functions 
of labour and capital. In the late Mr. John Stuart Mill’s 
well-known chapter on the probable future of the labouring 
classes, published first in 1848 (Principles of Political Economy, 
Book 4, page 7, section 4), he writes:—‘There can be little 
doubt that the status of hired labourers will gradually tend 
to confine itself to the description of workpeople whose low 
moral qualities render them unfit for anything more independ- 
ent, and that relations of master and servant will eventually 
become superseded by partnership in one of two forms. In 
some cases association of the labourer with the capitalist, 
in others, and perhaps finally, in an association of labourers 
among themselves.’ This forecast made by a true friend of 
labour has, for evil or for good, not been fulfilled. 

‘‘T am indebted to Professor Nicholson’s work on political 
economy for the following figures:—On June 30th, 1899, there 
were throughout the British Empire (Abstract of Labour 
Returns for 1900, p. 104) 85 businesses in which profit-sharing 
was known to exist, and the number of persons employed 
in them was 51,829. At the end of 1899 there were in the 
United Kingdom 1,826,518 members of trade unions, an increase 
in eight years of about 300,000, such increase being five-fold, 
the total number of profit-sharers in the Empire. 

“The figures for co-operative production are still more 
striking. In the United Kingdom in 1898 there were 865 of 
such societies, with a total membership of 30,104. The value 
of the goods produced was £10,200,598. For the same year 
the total number of persons employed in factories and work- 
shops in the United Kingdom was 3,807,024, and the aggregate 
value of the foreign trade only was £764,392,571. It will be 
seen from these figures that the amount of profit-sharing is 
practically infinitesimal when compared with the great mass 
of industry conducted on the ordinary system of payment by 
wages. While trade unions have increased enormously in 
numbers, in resources, and in capitalised funds, they have 
not devoted themselves, so far as I am aware, to starting 
mines, collieries, factories, or works of their own, in which 
their members would share profits, but they have devoted 
themselves to efforts to raise the standard of ordinary wages 
in the various industries, besides providing for members of 
the unions who had fallen into poor circumstances through 
illness or otherwise. 
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“Again, when the Limited Liability Companies Acts were 
passed, it was hoped by many interested in the welfare and 
prosperity of those engaged in manual labour that, by the 
starting of industrial companies with shares of small amounts, 
an opportunity would be offered to the employees of industrial 
concerns to invest their savings in the concern in which they 
were employed, and thus take an interest in and share in the 
profits of the business; but, so far as I am aware, this oppor- 
tunity has not been frequently taken advantage of for that 
purpose. The shares of the oil companies we are at present 
dealing with were originally of small amount, such as £10, 
£8 10s., and £4, and they are still to be bought at such prices 
as £18 12s. 6d., £9 10s., and £2 9s. 3d., yet I do not know 
whether many, or indeed any, of the shale miners have taken 
the opportunity of investing their savings in these companies. 
If they have not, I think they -have probably acted wisely, 
for they are much safer to invest their savings in savings 
banks, or by way of subscriptions towards unions or friendly 
societies, than by risking them in such companies as oil com- 
panies. But the fact remains that neither in the way of 
becoming shareholders of limited companies nor of applying 
trade union funds to starting industrial businesses have the 
labouring classes in this country elected to combine in their 
own persons the functions of capital and labour, though I do 
not abandon the hope that some day great progress may be 
made in this direction. ... It would be most inequitable 
that one of the parties should share the profits and yet not 
share to the full the losses of the business.” 

After showing how impracticable such a partnership would 
be, the arbitrator continued :— 

“The next matter which Mr. Wilson desired that I should 
determine was what is a fair industrial dividend, and he states 
that he holds that 5 per cent. is a fair minimum industrial 
dividend. . . . In this connection, his references to 2} per 
cent. of bank interest and the interest of heritable security 
or Government stock are entirely beside the point. In these 
securities there is an absolute safety as can be obtained 
against the loss of money invested—it is much safer in them 
than in the proverbial stocking; but in an industrial con- 
cern the whole question is one of risk, because people who have 
saved money, and thus become possessed of capital, which, after 
all, is only the savings of labour, of some sort, either physical or 
mental, will not invest in risky concerns except in the hope of a 
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very high return should they turn out to be successful. The 
question of what is a fair dividend can therefore only be 
answered by considering what risk is run, and this must vary 
with every different business in the country. Taking the shale 
industry, it has been stated, and probably truly, that in 1872 
there were 51 oil companies. Of these six now survive, and if a 
man had been asked in 1872 what dividend would tempt him to 
invest his money in any one of these 51 oil companies, if he had 
been told that in 1903 only six of them would survive, and that 
his company might be one of these six, it would be a very 
difficult question to answer. I should fancy that, as the chances 
were more than eight to one in favour of his losing all his money, 
he would not have run that risk unless on the promise that if he 
should happen to be in one of the successful companies he 
would get 50 per cent. of a return on his money in 1903. 
But the question is really incapable of an answer, and if, as 
was suggested .... an Act of Parliament were to authorise 
some tribunal to determine what was a fair dividend on any 
industrial concern, it would speedily put a stop to investment in 
such concerns as these oil companies, and have the result of 
driving money out of the country to seek employment elsewhere. 

‘On what capital is a dividend to be computed in settling what 
surplus is available for division between employers and employed ? 
Difficulties do not end there, for another question further arises 
of which Mr. Wilson virtually asks a solution, and which is :— 
On what class of capital is a fair dividend to be calculated? 
He maintains that it ought to be calculated on the ordinary share 
capital alone. I cannot accept this. I think it only just that 
it should be calculated on the whole capital employed in the 
business, however raised, because Preference or Debenture 
capital can only be raised by the Ordinary shareholders taking on 
their shoulders additional risks, for which, of course, they must 
be paid, and the only fair calculation of what constitutes surplus 
profits in Mr. Wilson’s view, must, in my opinion, be based on 
the footing of taking into account the whole capital employed by 
each of the companies. 

“ Another question propounded was whether the companies 
in calculating the profits of the supposed partnership are, or 
are not, entitled to deduct money expended in renewing their 
plant, building new retorts and the like. Mr. Wilson con- 
tends that they are not entitled to do so, and he answers a 
question put to him on this subject by saying, ‘ My answer is 
that if a man buys a horse and pays £50 for it, that horse will 
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go done, but he gets a certain amount out of it, and he loses his 
capital.’ This is a very good illustration, but could it for a 
moment be contended that if a carter had just £50 in the world 
besides his cart and harness, and bought a horse with that £50, 
that he would be acting properly and wisely in spending the 
whole of his earnings every year instead of laying by so much 
every year, so that when his horse came to die he would have 
money to buy another. Surely not, and I cannot conceive 
worse financing than for a company to carry all its renewals 
of plant and retorts to capital account. It would not only be 
bad financing, it would be dishonest, and directors who in- 
dulged in such proceedings and divided the earnings of the 
company before allowing for all renewals of plant would very 
properly be called severely to account for it. All of these 
oil companies are bound and entitled to charge to revenue 
before calculating profits all the reconstruction of their retorts 
and other plant which the lapse of time or the progress of 
invention renders necessary, and it is necessary that they 
should do so if the industry is to continue at all and to offer 
employment to the miners themselves. I have dealt with these 
points because, having been raised before me, I think it no 
more than courteous to express my views upon them. 

‘‘ Although, for the reasons I have already stated, I consider 
that profits, or an average of profits,do not form a practicable 
or possible basis on which to calculate the wages of shale 
miners, and that, as I have already stated, prices of oil products 
are of more importance, yet, in view of what was said by 
Mr. Wilson at the discussion as to the justice of labour partici- 
pating in the profits of any particular industry, I think it use- 
ful to point out what the past experience of these oil companies 
has been as shown in the statements drawn up and certified 
by a competent accountant. From the statement No. 4 it 
appears that during the 15 years from 1888—89 to 1902—3, 
both inclusive, the capital lost by defunct oil companies amounts 
to £1,675,282, while the total amount of dividends and interest 
paid by all the companies during these 15 years amounted to 
£1,357,378, showing that capital has been lost in excess of 
interest and dividends paid to the extent of £318,004. This is 
without calculating money lost by outside creditors of the various 
companies, which Mr. Jones assured us from knowledge of his 
own case amounted to a very considerable sum. 

“These figures show that as far as this industry is concerned 
capital has been a very heavy loser in comparison with labour, 
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and as a consequence that the wages paid for labour have been 
more than the business could afford. Similarly we find that 
during the seven years from 1896—7 to 1902—3 the capital loss in 
excess of dividends and interest paid amounted to £74,015, while 
for the year 1902—3 the capital loss in excess of dividends and 
interest paid amounted to £233,975. 

“Mr. Wilson strongly objected to these defunct companies 
being referred to, but I think it is quite necessary to do so in 
dealing with a general question such as is now involved, and in 
considering what is equitable between the companies and the 
miners; and if the statements made by Mr. Fraser... . are 
correct—and they do not seem to be denied by Mr. Wilson— 
it shows pretty clearly that, whatever may be his intentions 
for the future, he has not in the past advised his con- 
stituents—even when the companies were on the point of 
destruction—to depart from their wages as fixed by reference 
to the coal miners’ wages or to share—and, to use his own 
words .... ‘to the full in the adversity of the oil trade, 
when the companies could not carry on their business unless 
the shale miners make as heavy sacrifices as the employers 
are doing.’ 

“* But a reference to the defunct companies brings up a question 
which in considering ‘whether shale miners have been and are 
being fairly treated or not is of great importance, and that question 
is,—How does it happen that the six companies appearing in 
this arbitration are in existence at all, or have any profits to 
divide? The first remark that occurs is that all the defunct 
companies paid their miners equally well with those that 
survived, and received from them equally good work. It there- 
fore seems to stand to reason that mining labour has nothing 
whatever to do with the survival of the six remaining oil 
companies, for it did not succeed in saving the other companies 
from ruin. To what, then, are their present existence and their 
present capacity to make profits due? Apparently entirely 
to two things—First, more skilful, intelligent, and inventive 
management in the manufacturing department of their business ; 
and, second, to the credit which enabled them to raise capital 
with which to carry on. Now, with these two elements it cannot 
be suggested that the miners have anything whatever to do, and 
therefore, so far as their claim in this particular instance is con- 
cerned, it would appear that they have no equitable right to 
share in the humble profits which are now being made by these 
companies, who, after all, have only paid on their capital an 
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average of 5°53 per cent. for the last seven years, and 7°39 per 


cent. for the year 1902—3, and have not had time to recoup 
themselves for long years of depression.” 


ReEcENT OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


Mines and Quarries: General Report and Statistics for 1902. 
Part I. [C*. 1601.] Part I. [C*. 1795.] Part III. [C4. 1817. ] 


Durinc the last thirty years the number of persons employed 
in coal mines has increased by some 300,000 up to 825,000 nearly, 
while the number employed in metalliferous mines has decreased 
by some 30,000 to below 31,000. The output of the coal mines 
has increased by nearly 60 per cent., that of the metalliferous 
mines has decreased by some 25 per cent. The rate of death from 
accidents per 1,000 employed has decreased considerably in both 
kinds of mines. Two new tables are given showing the number of 
young persons killed or injured at coal mines in 1902 respectively 
74 and 329. 


Review of the Trade of India in 1902—38. [C*. 1802. ] 


CoMPARED with 1901—2 the total trade has risen by 3:2 per 
cent., although the imports are smaller. The fall in importation 
of sugar, some 17 per cent. of the total value, is compounded of 
rise in the imports of cane sugar, and decline in those of beet sugar 
consequent on the additional countervailing duties imposed in 
1902. 

Report by Mr. C. W. Campbell, H.M.C., on a Journey in 
Mongolia. [C*%. 1874.] 


A racy description of native manners. 


Forty-seventh Annual Report of the Registrar-General for Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland. [C*. 1923.] 


Tue birthrate, 29°5 per 1,000 inhabitants, is the lowest on 
record. The number of illegitimate births, 8,359, out of a total of 
132,192 births, is the smallest since 1855 (when the population was 
about two-thirds of the present population.) The proportion of 
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males to females is 105°1 : 100 for legitimate births ; for illegiti- 
mate births, 106 :100. The marriage rate, 7 per 1,000, is almost 
the same as in 1857, since when the rate has oscillated between a 
minimum of 6°34 and a maximum of 7:77. The death rate was 179 
per ten thousand inhabitants in 1901, and 185 for the preceding 
decade. 





Return of Persons Employed in Factories, Workshops, and 
Laundries. [C%. 1979. ] 


A SUPPLEMENT to the annual report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories and Workshops for the year 1902. 


Return of the Exports of Sugar and Fruit from the British West 
Indies to England, Canada, and to all other Countries, for the 
years 1899 —1900, and 1902---3. 1904. [C*. 1987.] 


THE value of fruit exported from the British West Indies to 
the United States has increased from £816,999 to £1,186,501, the 
corresponding increase for the United Kingdom being from 
£45 616 to £142,008. 





Report on Jamaica for 1902—3. [1768—*.] 


AN unfavourable judgment on the working of the subsidy given 
to the export of fruit from Jamaica to the United Kingdom. 





Report on Cotton Cultivation in the British Empire and in Egypt. 
C4, 2020.] 


A SURVEY, statistical and descriptive, shows the need of fuller 
inquiry. 


Report to the Board of Trade by the Advisory Committee on Com- 
mercial Intelligence, 1904. [C*, 2044. ] 


THE Committee claim credit for, inter alia, Mr. Birchenough’s 
report on British Trade in South Africa. [C*. 1844]. Appended 
are reports on the New German Customs Tariff and the New 
Russian and proposed new Austro-Hungarian Tariffs, embodying 
the apprehensions of British Chambers of Commerce. The 
percentages of increase in German rates are for some articles above 
1,000 per cent., for several above 100 per cent. The medium of 
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the percentage rates of increase is about 25 per cent. for the 
Russian tariff, and also for the Austro-Hungarian tariff. 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries Railway Rates and Facilities. 
Copy of Correspondence between the Board and the Railway 
Companies in Great Britain, as to the Carriage of Agricultural 
Produce and Requisites. [C*. 2045.] 


Is it reasonable that the rates for rams carried in crates should 
be higher than for ewes, that a horse-dealer is allowed a reduction 
of 20 per cent. on the rates charged on consignments of 12 or 
more horses? ‘These are specimens of the questions which led to 
a correspondence for which the Board asks for information on 
various points, e.g., as to the principles which guide the companies 
in the settlement of the rates for the carriage of imported agri- 
cultural produce from the ports to the great urban centres, as 
compared with the rates for British produce from inland stations. 
The companies give explanations, ¢.g., that ‘‘ the rates from ports 
to inland stations are not applicable exclusively to foreign 
produce,’’ but equally to home-grown produce. The President of 
the Board appoints a departmental committee to inquire as to the 
rates charged by railway companies in Great Britain, in respect 
of the carriage of foreign and Colonial farm, dairy, and market 
garden produce. . . . and whether preferential treatment is ac- 
corded to such produce as compared with home produce. 


Trade of British Colonies with Foreign Countries, 1904. 110. 


Emigration and Immigration from and into the United Kingdom 
in 1903, 1904. 145. 
The total passenger movement both with European and non- 
European countries was much greater than in the two previous 
years. 





Trade in the United Kingdom with Germany, 1904. 181. 


THE value of the trade between the United Kingdom and 
Germany as differently stated in the British and German statistics 
is shown; and the value of the statistics is discussed. 
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OBITUARY. 


GIROLAMO BOoccARDO. 


THE crowded and glorious phalanx of Italian economists was 
bereft on March 20th of one of its most venerable and illustrious 
members—its very Nestor, we might say—in the person of 
Girolamo Boccardo. He was carried off by sudden illness while 
yet in full possession of his faculties, and occupied with arduous 
labours in connection with national legislation and administration. 
And though for many years he had become almost a stranger to 
scientific progress, following it but as an amateur, or from intel- 
lectual curiosity, political economy, nevertheless, cannot but mourn 
his passing away, seeing that with him there has gone one of the 
most amiable and gifted of her propagators. 

Boccardo’s most memorable contribution to economic science, 
and the work which first made him famous, was the Trattato 
teorico-pratico di economia politica, which he published in 1853, 
at twenty-four years of age. In it the classical doctrines of the 
British school are tempered by those of French economists, the 
subject being treated in an extremely genial and pleasing style. 
This book exercised an extraordinary influence in spreading the 
study of economic science in Italy, and investing it with interest 
and attractiveness. To it, in great part, is due the very wide 
acceptance accorded to that science in Italy, and the very abundant 
following yielded to its utterances by all classes of society, which 
for a long time was so characteristic of our nation. 

It must be admitted that the numerous editions through which 
the Trattato passed did not conduce to its melioration, inas- 
much as the author, wishing at any cost to graft on the older stem 
of British doctrines the newer shoots appearing in the German 
field, fell at times into incongruities and the crudest hybridisms. 
But this unquestionable deterioration could not avail to attenuate 
the spell cast by this fascinating book. It continued to seduce 
and charm the younger generations of the peninsula. Even to- 
day—I am constantly witnessing the truth hereof myself—the 
youth of Italy, gibing at the abstruse argumentation of the latest 
dogmatists, turn with ardour to those feeling and eloquent pages, 
where sleeps no rigid and exanimate dogma, but where vibrate the 
pulses and the restlessness of life. 

The *‘ Tractate ’’ did not exhaust Boccarda’s scientific activity 
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in the field of economics. On the contrary, it created a wide oppor- 
tunity for further expositions in the shape of numerous essays and 
volumes. Having succeeded Ferrara as editor of the Biblioteca 
dell’ Economista (1874), he wrote a series of Introductions to the 
volumes of this important collection, among the more noteworthy 
being those on Sociology, on Quantitative Methods in Political 
Economy, and on The Animal and the Human Being. But all 
offer the attraction of that vivacity and graciousness of style of 
which he held the secret. 

Besides these he published a book on Banks, in which he up- 
holds the theory of one central Bank, and recommended the con- 
version of the south Italian banks into institutes of agrarian credit. 
He also wrote a volume entitled Socialismo sistematico e socialisti 
inconscienti (1896), in which he gives an exposition and trenchant 
criticism of Socialistic theories and propaganda. He published, 
moreover, a number of articles in the Nuova Antologia, among 
which we recall the fine esprit evinced in the paper on the 
Assicurazione degli infortunii industriali, and the remarkable essay 
on the crisis in Italian banks of issue. 

But the wonderful versatility of his genius suffered him to stray 
with equal good fortune into fields remote from political economy, 
as witness his Fisica del Globo (praised by Quetelet), Le Novita 
dell’ Industria, the Prediche di un Laico. 

Boccardo was not only a versatile writer. He was also an 
elegant and cultured orator, and the speeches he delivered in the 
Senate are notable for wealth of matter and correctness of reason- 
ing. But in politics he was a very lukewarm partisan, and could 
never be found championing the cause of any party. In no phase 
of his being and doing did he ever appear as a combatant, or as 
an investigator of thorny questions, or as the standard-bearer of a 
theory or aschool. He took delight in thought itself, and enjoyed 
sucking the finest honey from modern culture, and distilling its 
most agreeable aroma in his facile and genial writings. A fervent 
admirer of English literature, with which he was highly con- 
versant, he loved to interrupt the severest Parliamentary or 
bureaucratic labours by reading a novel by Dickens or Thackeray, 
or an essay by Macaulay or Bryce. Open to all ideas on liberty, a 
confessed follower of Darwin and modern evolutionary science, 
opposed to all superstition and reaction, he included Marx’s 
Capital in the Colleztone det Classici Economisti, and by word and 
act showed himself in favour of social legislation. Thus from the 
outset to the end of his career he stands out as the most successful 
representative of the happy mean between liberty and socialism, 
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or of that mysterious line of intersection between Cobden and 
Marx, which so many economists of lesser repute have vainly 
striven to grasp. 

As for us who hold with more definite solutions, we bow in 
reverence before the genius and versatility of this venerable old 
man ; and even as, in other days, we took no part with pretentious 
youths who treated his work with lofty disdain, so, to-day, in 
sincerity of heart, we lay on his tomb the tribute of our sad 


lament. 
ACHILLE LORIA 


University of Turin. 





City NoTEs. 


WE have received the following from R. G. :— 


The Budget.—Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s first trial in Budget- 
making, which at one time threatened danger to the Government, 
has been a remarkable success. ‘‘ Out of the nettle danger he 
has plucked the flower safety.’’ The success is also well deserved. 
Having to face a deficit, always a serious matter for a Government, 
and especially serious for the present Government, as people 
commonly looked for surpluses again when peace had fully re- 
turned, he decided to make a clean breast of it, and to provide 
for the deficit in a simple and non-contentious manner, without 
raising any awkward questions for his colleagues or party. A 
penny was accordingly added to the income-tax, 2d. a pound to 
the tea duty, and a small amount to the tobacco duty, the latter 
mainly to correct anomalies which ought not to have existed. In 
these ways a sum of about four millions was found without any 
difficulty, the arrangements as finally settled showing a handsome 
surplus. Everybody accordingly was pleased, no one objecting 
on the Government side, and the Opposition being specially 
pleased at the absence of any attempt to raise the fiscal question. 
It was in truth a purely business Budget, as all Budgets ought 
to be, unless under most special circumstances. The primary duty 
of a finance minister is to find the means of carrying on Govern- 
ment smoothly,: with as little annoyance to the taxpayer as 
possible ; and it was his recognition of this primary duty which 
enabled Mr. Austen Chamberlain to make so good a statement. 
His reputation is thereby enhanced greatly. Parliament has a 
tried financier to rely upon in, perhaps, very difficult emergencies 
in the future. 
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The Growth of Expenditure.—-Most of the Budget discussions 
turned upon the growth of expenditure in recent years, to which 
the deficit was due. No one disputed the facts. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s way out in defence of the Government was simple, and, 
as it appears, unanswerable. There has been a large growth in 
recent years, but when a comparison for a long period is made, 
say, forty years, it is found that the growth is merely in proportion 
to the growth of wealth, or not quite so great, and that the 
country is just as able to bear its present burdens as it was to bear 
the burdens of forty years ago, when Free Trade had been fully 
established. The country, accordingly, is not being ruined by large 
expenditure. All this is no reason why expenditure should not be 
fully examined and criticised, and retrenchments made as far as 
practicable ; but it is a reason against undue pessimism. ‘There 
is still an absence in parliamentary discussions of any reference 
to what should be the measure of expenditure. No minister 
explains why we have an Army and Navy of the size we do have, 
and not larger or smaller, or points out that the desired article 
cannot be obtained for less money. 


Russo-Japanese War.—The progress of the war has continued 
to be unfavourable to Russia, and it is noticeable already that 
the Stock Kxchanges are beginning to consider the chances of 
peace. ‘The Russian Press continues to talk loudly of not listen- 
ing to peace overtures until the Japanese are defeated; but as 
hostile operations develop, tt is beginning to be seen that it is 
literally impossible for Russia, under the actual conditions of its 
imperfect communications with the Far East, apart from all 
questions of the relative merits of Japanese and Russian armies, to 
beat Japan. How, then, can Russia avoid making the best terms 
in its power, and so getting out of an adventure on which it 
embarked without forethought? Such is the reasoning of the 
Stock Exchanges, and it will not be surprising, accordingly, if 
Russian statesmen, with all their pride, bow to the inevitable. At 
any rate, there has been of late a tendency for most Stocks to 
improve, including Japanese. Russian Stocks halt ; but improve- 
ment there will also come when peace is made. 


Consols.—Consols, and other gilt-edged securities, have also 
risen. Consols have touched 91, which compares with the extreme 
fall to 86 only a few months ago. ‘This rise is partly due to the 
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causes which annually determine an advance in Stocks in May, so 
that ‘‘ May hill’’ has come to be a recognised feature in the 
annual course of Stock Exchange business. One reason for this is 
apparently the reinvestment of dividend money, which investors 
choose to make rather in the spring than at any other time, when 
the previous year’s accounts have been fully closed, and they can 
see how they stand. When May is passed, a new cause for 
depression in Stocks arises. Dealers and jobbers then begin to set 
their house in order with a view to the holidays. Open accounts 
for the rise are closed, and so there is a weakness in the Stock 
Markets which often lasts well on into the summer and autumn. 
There can be no question, at any rate, that there has been a 
‘* May hill’’ this year, and the Stock Markets are more cheerful 
than they have been for many months. The symptom of new 


prospectuses has also been conspicuous. 
R. G. 


Lasour NOTE:. 


THE general conditions of employment show, as the Labour 
Gazette expresses it, but ‘‘ little change ’’ since March. Even the 
normal seasonal improvement of the spring has not been very 
decided, advance in one direction having been often counter- 
balanced by decline elsewhere. The cotton and ship-building 
trades continue to be those in which depression is most marked. 
The Board of Trade curve of unemployment still showed six per 
cent. of the Trade Union members covered by the returns as out of 
work at the end of April, as compared with 4°1 per cent. a year 
ago, and with a mean of 3°8 for the past ten years. 


IN spite of this apparent stationariness at a low level, the feel- 
ing is spreading that when change comes things will move in the 
right direction, and improvement is likely to be stimulated by the 
lower Bank Rate that has at last been declared, and by the easier 
monetary position of which it is a sign. For the moment, how- 
ever, when changes in rates of wages are reported, and few are 
taking place, they are still for the most part downwards, but in the 
north among the boiler-makers, engineers, and steam-engine 
makers demands for advances—somewhat premature perhaps— 
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have been under discussion. Among coal-miners the movement in 
wages is still downwards, and in the cotton trade the immediate 
outlook is still very gloomy. 


THE activity of the British Cotton Growing Association, and 
the sympathetic ear from Government that has been won, may 
eventually bring good out of ill if the shortage in the American 
cotton-fields and the gambling in the American market should 
lead to the permanent extension of the area of supply. The suffer- 
ing that has been caused during the past winter has to be written 
down as an irrecoverable social debt of unknown volume, but Mr. 
Macara, the President of the Master Spinners’ Association, has 
made an instructive estimate of the material loss that has resulted 
from the short time that has been worked in Lancashire mills by, 
it is calculated, one half of those engaged in the various processes 
of the cotton industry. The basis of calculation has been the differ- 
ence caused by the substitution of 40 hours per week in spinning 
for the normal 553 hours, and the aggregate loss for the estimated 
quarter of a million of workers of every class affected works out at 
£110,000 per week. To this sum an additional £40,000 per week 
is estimated to have fallen on employers, and the total loss is thus 
equivalent to nearly two million pounds per quarter. ‘The resolu- 
tion of the Master Spinners to work short time dates from the 
beginning of the year, and short time is still the rule in mills using 
American cotton. 





UNEMPLOYMENT, as well as working short time, has been the 
not infrequent consequence of the shortage of the supply of the 
Lancashire staple and of the artificially exaggerated attendant 
difficulties by which this county has been confronted, and in the 
report of the Cotton Spinners’ Association for 1903 it is stated that 
out of the £56,000 paid away during that year for out-of-work 
benefit, £36,000 was attributable to the abnormal circumstances 
of the time. Among the members of this Association, no fewer 
than 19°38 of the total were stated to have been unemployed at the 
end of April of the present year, and even this high figure was 
exceeded at the end of March, when the percentage was 20°95. 





THE Boiler Makers and Iron and Steel Shipbuilders, according 
to the annual report of their Society, closed the year 1903, in spite 
of depressed trade and of the drain upon their funds of over 
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£71,000 for unemployed benefit, with a balance of £397,243, or 
only £17,844 less than at the close of 1902. Membership at the 
end of 1903 was 48,582, and remained practically stationary 
throughout the year. Only £1,214 was paid away on account of 
disputes, as compared with about £95,000 paid away for various 
forms of friendly benefit, in addition to the amount absorbed for 
unemployed benefit already mentioned. Sick benefit alone 
required more than £45,000. The unemployed members ranged 
from 8 to as many as 154 per cent. of the total members, at different 
periods of the year. «During the first quarter of the current year, 
the balance in hand in the Society declined nearly £12,000, this 
being the largest decrease shown in any three months during the 
present spell of depression. 





THE Conciliation Board for the federated coal districts has now 
been fully constituted, with Mr. Hewlett, the employers’ repre- 
sentative, as President, and Mr. Enoch Edwards, the men’s 
representative, as vice-president. The Board will after all have 
the benefit of the ripe experience and judicial mind of Lord James 
of Hereford as independent chairman, he having, in response to 
the unanimous request of the members, consented to withdraw 
his resignation. 





On the South Wales and Monmouthshire Conciliation Board, 
the resignation of the independent chairman has become opera- 
tive, and Lord Peel has been succeeded by Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach. Another important change has taken place on this Board, 
Mr. F. L. Davis having been appointed permanent chairman of 
the coal-owners’ side, at a salary of £2,000 per annum. Hitherto, 
the position has been an honorary one, but the abolition of the slid- 
ing scale, in having destroyed an arrangement by which wages 
were automatically determined, has at the same time greatly 
increased the duties and the responsibilities of the chairman, and 
has thus led to the present arrangement. In this district, the 
Board has had to consider counter proposals—on the side of the 
mine-owners for a drop of five per cent. in wages, and on that of 
the men for a rise of three and three-quarters per cent. After 
discussion, and without any reference to the newly appointed 
independent chairman, both demands were withdrawn. 
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THE movement in favour of federation is still making headway 
among miners, and discussion on the question is active at the 
present time among a section of the men in Northumberland. 
At the last meeting of the Council of their Association, three reso- 
lutions pointing to federation were on the agenda, one of them 
being the official recommendation of the executive ‘* to appoint a 
committee to meet the representatives of the Miners’ Federation, 
with a view to discussing terms and conditions on which we can 
become members of the Federation.’’ This recommendation has 
been adopted. a in 

THE General Federation of Trade Unions is not yet five years 
old, but it already holds a reserve of nearly £100,000. It is 
probably the strongest federated body of various trades that has 
yet existed, and its influence is still being thrown into the scale that 
makes for industrial peace. 


THE result of the voting on the second reading of the Trade 
Disputes Bill, moved by Mr. Paulton, when its supporters secured 
a majority of thirty-nine, has been a source of considerable satis- 
faction among trade-unionists, for the Bill proposes to redress 
some of those unexpected disabilities, especially as regards picket- 
ing and the corporate responsibility for all official acts, that the 
Taff Vale and other judgments have placed in the way of their 
organisations. It is recognised, however, that the vote is a 
‘“‘moral’’ victory, and that there is no likelihood of its being 
followed by any legislative triumph. The Government still holds 
its hand, waiting, if for no other reason, for the report of its Com- 
mission. 





From Australia has come the news of a still more striking 
victory, for at a time when “‘ labour ’’ in this country is preparing 
the way for a fuller representation in the House of Commons, the 
new Commonwealth has suddenly placed a Labour Ministry in 
office. ‘The deciding vote turned on the vexed question of indus- 
trial arbitration, and upon the refusal of the late ministry to 
include State employees in the Bill that had been introduced. An 
amendment in favour of their inclusion was carried on the 
initiative of the labour members, and Mr. Watson, their leader, 
has been called upon to form a ministry, and has succeeded. His 
tenure of office is, however, one of sufferance, as his followers, 
comprising only about one-third of the Federal Parliament, can 
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only retain power by the support of members drawn from one or 
both of the other two parties, and thus only by compromise and 
conciliation. These qualities are so far being displayed, but the 
position of the new Ministry is one of especial difficulty for those 
whose genius does not make easily for anything of the nature of 
opportunism, and whose propaganda is often characterised, if by 
narrowness of economic outlook, also by intensity of conviction. 
A wider outlook is, however, the normal result of a greater respon- 
sibility, and the educational value of the present arrangement is 
not likely to be less than that of the legislative proposals to which 


it may lead. 





THE representation of ‘‘labour’’ in the House of Commons 
raises questions of far greater importance than that of the position 
of any individual, but when the action of such an admittedly 
useful member as Mr. Bell is being actively discussed as at present 
it may be assumed that some question of principle is at stake. 
The Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, of which Mr. Bell 
is the general secretary, is affiliated to the National Labour 
Representation Committee, but Mr. Bell has not seen his way 
to accept the conditions of candidature laid down by this 
body, and has thus disqualified himself as one of its 
recognised candidates at the next General Election. The 
Executive of the Railway Servants’ Society having had the rela- 
tion of their Secretary to the Labour Representation Committee 
brought officially to its cognisance, has had to take official notice 
of it, and, in accordance with a resolution passed on March 24, the 
next Annual General Meeting of the Society will be asked to con- 
sider the matter. If the present rule of affiliation to the Labour 
Representation Committee is retained, Mr. Bell will obviously 
have to stand at the next election under some other auspices 
than those, either of his own trade society, or of the Committee. 
If it is rescinded, the Society will be free to take any action it 
thinks fit, either as regards Mr. Bell’s adoption, or in granting 
him financial support. While, however, the rule of affiliation is 
operative some such resolution as that passed by the executive, 
regretful, appreciative, criticising, and referring the final decision 
to a wider constituency, was perhaps inevitable, and meanwhile 
the matter is being actively discussed by the rank and file in the 
various branches of the Society. 
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THE great majority of the resolutions that are being passed 
appear, when a direct opinion upon Mr. Bell’s action is expressed, 
to be in his favour, although a note of sharp criticism is occasion- 
ally heard, and the opinion of the Executive Committee, that the 
controversy is doing ‘‘ an incalculable amount of harm among the 
rank and file of our members,”’ is probably too well founded. The 
personal element apart, the chief sources of difference probably 
turn on the ‘‘ strong element of Socialism ’’ by which the Labour 
Representation Committee is characterised, and, still more, on the 
practicability of organising a Labour Party in this country that 
has at present any chance of maintaining effectively that degree 
of political independence upon which the Labour Representation 
Committee insists. Mr. Bell, it may be noted, doubtless recognis- 
ing the binding character of the rule of affiliation, accepts the 
resolution passed by his own executive: ‘‘ The decision might 
appear,’’ he is reported to have said, ‘‘to be of a hostile 
character, but it was not hostile. ... He thought that the 
Executive Committee felt, as he felt, that as a Labour represen- 
tative he was doing the right thing in accordance with his own 
convictions in the interests of the Society’’ (Railway Review, 
April 22, 1904). But he claims that he is not only the represen- 
tative of the railway-men, but of ‘‘ labour,’’ and the opinion that 
this claim is justified appears to be held widely among his own 
constituents, the Derby Trades Council having passed a resolution 
almost unanimously, on March 30, readopting Mr. Bell as their 
candidate, and urging members of the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants to revise the conditions of his candidature. 


’ 


AN interesting and valuable report on ‘‘ Bonus to Labour’ 
has been recently published by the special committee appointed 
by the Scottish Section of the Co-operative Union, as long ago as 
1895, under the chairmanship of Mr. W. Maxwell, the President 
of the Scottish Wholesale Society. The scope of the report 
narrows the subject down to the employees of retail co-operative 
societies, but in this connection three questions of importance have 
been asked and answered: (1) ‘‘ Should workers share in the 
profits with their employers?’’ To this the reasoned answer is 
given in the affirmative, both on moral and on economic grounds. 
(2) ‘‘Should the workers be dealt with individually, or in groups 
under departments, or as a whole without distinction?”’ The 
recommendation is that profits should be pooled, the workers 
being treated all alike, the argument being that by this way alone 
No. 54.—VOL. XIV. Z 
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can interest be widened out from the individual or the depart- 
ment to the whole undertaking. (3) ‘‘ How, and in what propor- 
tion, should the workers share in the profits?’’ The recommenda- 
tion is ‘‘ that each society should allocate a proportion of its profits, 
sufficient to pay a bonus of not less than five per cent. on wages 
earned, so long as the dividend on purchases exceeds five per 
cent. ; when it comes below this, bonus on wages to be the same 
as dividend on purchases.’’ The “‘ labour ’’ question is, it is true, 
not of first-rate importance in its connection with the retail co- 
operative societies, but it will be seen that the principles discussed 
and the recommendations made by the Committee are of far wider 
application. The report is printed in full in the Scottish Co- 


operator for April 29. 


At the Annual Congress of Co-operators, which is being held 
(May 25) at Stratford, 1,500 delegates have assembled, and the 
report of the Central Board of the Co-operative Union is again 
able to show figures which illustrate the general and steady 
progress of the movement. It now includes considerably more 
than two million members, and the aggregate trade, including that 
of the two Wholesale Societies, is about £90,000,000 in the year, 
the sales of the retail societies amounting to about 573 millions. 
These are considerable figures, but the real significance of the 
movement has nevertheless to be found, not so much in numbers, 
either of persons or of pounds sterling, as in the hopefulness of 
the forms of industrial life that it is able to test in practice, and in 


the sincerity of its moral purport. 
ERNEST AVES 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


THE Royal Economic Society will meet at dinner on Thursday, 
the 14th of July, 1904. The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., one 
of the Vice-presidents of the Society, will preside. 





SeEcTION F of the British Association, which, as we announced 
in the last number, is to meet this year at Cambridge, August 
17th—24th, will begin its work on Thursday, August 18th, when 
Professor Smart will read his presidential address. Friday, 19th, 
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will be devoted to the discussion of questions relating to Inter- 
national Trade. Housing and cognate subjects will occupy Tues- 
day, August 23rd. Among the agenda for other days may be men- 
tioned a paper on the relation between improvements in agricul- 
ture and economic rent, by Professor A. Flux; a paper on wages 
in Belgium, by Professor Mahaim; and one on the economic im- 
portance of the family, by Mrs. Bosanquet. It is expected that 
besides many English economists and statisticians, in addition to 
those named, there will be a galaxy of foreign experts, including 
Professor Bauer, Professor Hasbach, Dr. Ké6rési, Professor 
Mahaim, Dr. Pierson, M. Yves Guyot. 


THE Sociological Society, whose origin and constitution we 
described in a former number, has begun its work. Papers have 
been read by Dr. Westermarck, on Woman in Early Civilisation, 
and by Mr. Francis Galton, on Eugenics. Sociology and the Social 
Sciences (by Professor E. Durkheim), Civic as Applied Sociology 
(by Professor Patrick Geddes), are the subjects of forth- 
coming papers, described as short papers, intended to open a 
discussion, in which several well-known authorities have pro- 
mised to take part. Further particulars may be had from the 
Secretary, Victor V. Branford, 5, Old Queen Street, Westminster. 





THE two offices at the London School of Economics vacated 
by Mr. Hewins at the end of last year have now been filled up. 
Mr. H. J. Mackinder, who held before, and still retains, the post 
of Lecturer in Economic Geography at the School, has been 
appointed Director. The other office vacated by Professor 
Hewins, the Lectureship in Modern Economic History, is filled 
by Miss Lilian Tomn. This is the first instance, we believe, of 
a lady becomiug an ‘‘ appointed teacher ’’—appointed and paid by 
the University of London. The class of ‘‘ recognised teachers,”’ 
such as have been appointed and are paid by the several ‘‘ Schools ”’ 
of the University, and other institutions at which instruction is 
given under the auspices of the University, is less exclusive. There 
are fifteen teachers “‘ recognised ’’ in the Faculty of Economics, 
but only seven ‘‘ appointed ’’ teachers, namely : Bowley, Arthur 
Lyon, M.A., Teacher of Statistics (London School of Economics) ; 
Cannan, Edwin, M.A., Teacher of Economic Theory and Finance 
(London School of Economics); Foxwell, Herbert Somerton, 
M.A., Teacher of Banking and Currency (London School of 
Zz 2 
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Economics) ; Hall, Hubert, F.S.A., Teacher of Early Economic 
History (London School of Economics) ; Mackinder, Halford John, 
M.A., Teacher of Economic Geography (London School of 
Economics); Sargent, Arthur John, M.A., Teacher of Foreign 
Trade (London School of Economics) ; Tomn, Lilian, Teacher of 
Modern Economic History (London School of Economics). Dr. 
Edwin Cannan is Dean of the Faculty. 





Dr. E. Casset has been appointed Professor of Political 
Economy and Public Finance at the University of Stockholm. He 
is the author of several important contributions to periodical 
literature, among which may be noted his Grundriss einer 
elementare Preislehre in the ‘‘ Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staats- 
wissenschaft,’’ where Dr. Cassel deals with the theories of Walras 
and other mathematical economists. A critical analysis of the 
article was given in the Giornale degli Economisti for August, 
1902, by Dr. Gaetano Scorza, and led, or at least conduced, to an 
encounter between that critical writer and Professor Pareto, which 
is alluded to in a former number of the Economic JOURNAL 
(XIII., p. 165). Readers of the Economic JouRNAL will not require 
to be reminded of Dr. Cassel’s remarkable paper on the theory of 
progressive taxation (Vol. XI., p. 481), which starts from a principle 
at first sight partial to the rich, and calculated to disarm the opposi- 
tion of the great, namely, that the minimum of necessaries which 
ought to be exempted from taxation is considerably greater for the 
higher than the lower classes of society. Yet this principle is 
shown to be consistent with progressive taxation, however drastic, 
by a beautifully simple method in which the arbitrariness attend- 
ing progressive taxation is reduced to a minimum. Dr. Cassel’s 
most recent publication, his book on Interest, is reviewed in the 
present number of the EcoNoMIc JOURNAL. 





THE reprint of economic tracts by the Johns Hopkins Press, 
which is reviewed on an earlier page, has met with so favourable 
a reception that the Press now invites subscriptions to a similar 
reprint of four important economic tracts of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Should sufficient encouragement be received to warrant the 
enterprise, it is proposed to issue the tracts consecutively under 
the editorial direction of J. H. Hollander, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the Johns Hopkins University. 
The proposed series will consist af the following tracts :—41) A 
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Discourse of Trade. By Nicholas Barbon. London, 1690. (2) 
Several Assertions Proved, in order to create another species of 
money than gold and silver. By John Asgill. London, 1696. 
(3) Discourses upon Trade, principally directed to the cases of the 
interest, coynage, clipping, increase of money. By Dudley North. 
London, 1691. (4) England’s Interest Considered, in the increase 
of the trade of this kingdom. By Samuel Fortrey. Cambridge, 
1663. England’s interest in the increased accessibility of these 
rare and important tracts does not require to be pointed out. 
The edition will be limited to five hundred copies. The subscrip- 
tion for the entire series of four tracts has again been fixed at 
the net price of one dollar (5 shillings—5 marks—6 francs). Sub- 
scriptions for the series should be sent to the Jouns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 


THE Executive Committee of the Central Public House Trust 
Association, which is described in the Economic JourNnat (XII., 
p. 334), has issued an encouraging report. ‘Twenty-nine trust 
companies are now working in England, one in Wales, eleven in 
Scotland, and one in Ireland. These companies, with a total sub- 
scribed capital of over £300,000, have brought under trust manage- 
ment 130 public-houses. The only English counties without a trust 
company formed, or being formed, are Berkshire, Buckingham- 
shire, Leicestershire, and Oxfordshire. The movement is extend- 
ing to the Colonies. The South African Alliance is an organisation 
formed at Johannesburg to secure the elimination of private in- 
terest in, and profit from, the liquor traffic, and to bring the whole 
trade under public control. 


THE prospects of the ‘‘ First Garden City’’ are bright as 
presented in a recent report by the Directors of the Company. The 
total number of shares now allotted is 18,928—17,549 £5 shares 
and 1,379 £1 shares. Sites are in requisition, and it is hoped that 
the letting of land for building purposes will bring in a consider- 
able income. Those who agree with Mr. Seebohm (referred to on 
a subsequent page, p. 337), that the essential feature of the scheme 
is the retention of the unearned increment in the value of the land 
for the benefit of the community, will learn with interest that the 
Directors have decided to submit the following two alternative 
methods to prospective tenants :—(a) Ordinary leases for a period 
not exceeding ninety-nine years at a fixed rent, the reversion falling 
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to the Company at the end of the lease in the usual way. (b) Per- 
petual leases with periodical revision of the rent of the land con- 
sidered apart from the tenant’s buildings and improvements. The 
ordinary lease (a) has some advantage over the existing system, as 
the reversion of the improvements will go to the community as 
a whole, and not to private individuals. But while the Directors 
think it necessary to give prospective tenants the option of the 
lease (a), they consider the form of lease (b) to be the most desir- 
able in the interests of the tenants and of the whole scheme. 
“The tenant can build not with a view to the approaching end 
of his lease but for perpetuity. His buildings and improvements 
are not forfeited to the landlord at the end of his lease, nor can 
his rent be raised so that he might lose the goodwill of his business, 
as now often happens. The periodical re-valuation will be carried 
out in the way which will most absolutely guarantee the tenant 
that the valuation shall give the real value of the land alone with- 
out including anything whatever of the tenant’s improvements. 
And, as a further safeguard, it is proposed that in no case shall 
the rent be increased to the full amount of such increased value of 


the land.’’ 























RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


The Economic Review. 


April, 1904. 


An Economic View of Mr. Chamberlain’s Proposals. L. L. Price. 


Th 


i) 


“The kernel of an imperial fiscal policy consists of two comple- 
mentary portions, of which the one is the preferential treatment 
of the products of the empire . . . and the other is the bestowal 
of less favourable conditions on external traders.” ‘ All that is 
required ... is a diversion of the current of economic forces. 
For this purpose a small though decisive impulse may suffice.” 
“The development of our colonial business is a promising means 
of avoiding economic loss’’—loss threatened by “the slackening 
in our exports as a whole” and “the decline in our exports of 
manufactured foreign goods to protected foreign countries.” 
Englishmen may be trusted not to “push a policy to an extreme.” 
Protection and Social Reform. H. W. Wotrr. The experience 
of protected Germany shows that protection is antagonistic to 
social reform. What do the Masses Read? J. G. Leian. The 
women read the novelette, the men the sporting news. The 
Housing Question. §. J. Jounson. The Principle of a justum 
pretium for labour. Frep B. Marsu. 





Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 


March, 1904. 


Smaller Urban Districts of England and Wales. T. A. Wetton. 
Trade Union Expenditure on Unemployed Benefit. EH. L. Hartuey. 
[Variations in the cost per member of benefits to unemployed 
varied inversely with the variations of exports and (rather less 
closely) of imports.] Our Exports of Coal-Capital. J. H. 
Scuootina. [From the increase in the amount of our coal exports, 
rate of growth proportion to other exports, and percentage of 
imports paid for by coal, it appears that we are living partly on 
our capital.] Prices and Commodities in 1903. A. SAUERBECK, 
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The Nineteenth Century. 
March, 1904. 


India and Tariff Reform. Sm Epwarp Sassoon, M.P. 


April. 


Japan’s Financial Position. O, EurzBacHeEr, 


The Fortnightly Review. 
March, 1904. 


The Fiscal Question. Str CHarues Fouuetr. In favour of Protection. 


Contemporary Review. 
March, 1904. 


Alcoholic Beverages and Longevity. T. P. Wuirraker, M.P. Statistics 
extending over sixty years show that at the working ages, between 
twenty-five and sixty years, the annual mortality rates among 
abstainers averaged 40 per cent. lower than among non-abstainers. 


April. 


The Chinese Labour Question. HeErspert Samuen. The Emigration of 
Capital. J. B. FRASER. 


National Review. 
March, 1904. 


Reflections on the Fiscal Question. Duke or Beprorp, ‘I steer 
clear of the fearful fog of figures which overhangs this contro- 
versy.” ... “Statistics and figures may busy the brains of a 
few, they cannot satisfy the stomachs of the many.” ... . ‘‘ Cheap 
food is a blessing to the working classes. But cheapness of food 
is immaterial if a man has no money to buy it.” Australia and 
Preferential Trade. Hon. B. R. Wisk (Attorney-General, New 
South Wales). England is falling behind in the Australian market, 
and her foreign rivals are gaining ground. Preferential duties on 
articles which Australia might import largely into the United 
Kingdom—butter, cheese, wheat, maize, bacon—would stimulate 
British trade with the Commonwealth, and secure Australian 
carrying trade to British ships. The preference given by the 
Commonwealth must, to secure revenue, be by surtax on foreign 
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goods, not rebate on British. The economic arguments in favour 
of free imports are weighty, but are outweighed by political 
considerations. 

April. 


A Business View of the Chinese Labour Problem. HE. CRAWLEY. 


May. 
The Chemical Industry of Germany. O. EvtzBacueEr. 


Special Supplement. 

The Principles of Constructive Economics. J. L. Garvin. The 
principle of economic development which is to supplant latsser 
faire is set forth at length, and summed up in a set of propositions 
antithetical to the paragraphs in the merchants’ petition of 1820. 
Thus for the maxim of “ buying in the cheapest market and selling 
in the dearest’ is substituted “ buy in the fullest market and sell 
in the largest.” 


The Independent Review. 
March, 1904. 
Dumping. Hueu Bewu. Four species of dumping are distinguished, 
and shown to be innocuous. 
April. 


Retaliation. H.Merepitu. The uselessness and costliness of tariff 
wars—that between Germany and Russia was no exception—the 
difficulty of negotiation with so many different States, the advan- 
tage of the most-favoured-nation treatment, for the sake of which 
it might be worth while-to fight, are pointed out. 


May. 


The First Garden City Company. H.E. Sersoum. A description of 
essential features. 


The Monthly Review. 
March, 1904. 


A Comparison in Burdens, H.J. Tennant. A reply to the objection 
that Free Trade is inconsistent with Factory Legislation. 





The Journal of the Canadian Bankers’ Association (Vol. XI., No. 2) 
has an article on the condition of British industry by Professor 
Flux. The writer contends that no case exists for a preferential 
tariff policy on the ground that British trade and commerce must 
otherwise decline. 
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The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 
May, 1894. 


End of the Mexican Dollar. A. Prart ANDREw. The coin long 
current in the Far East and the New World will soon be confined 
to Mexico; displaced not by rival dollars but by gold. The 
Distribution of Maintenance. CHuartes W. Mixter. The diffusion 
not of wealth in general but of subsistence is discussed with 
reference to classical theories. MacCulloch’s theory of absenteeism 
is criticised. ‘“ When a wealthy citizen absents himself” (or “ his 
daughter marries an impecunious foreigner”) . . . whether he 
realises his income in services or commodities, “if he draws 
domestic maintenance after him to pay for them,” his own country 
will suffer in wealth and population. ‘‘This is what is likely to 
happen.” Other applications bear on Ricardo’s “ unfortunate 
chapter on machinery,” Mill’s “long involved argument about 
velvet-makers and bricklayers ” (Pol. Econ., Bk. I., ch. v.), Mr. J. A. 
Hobson’s views on the investment of capital abroad. Precedents 
for Defining Capital. Irvine Fisuer. A search for a definition 
by the light of learning with ‘“‘the hope of removing a verbal 
obstacle which blocks the way to important ideas ”—e.g. that of 
a “Flow.” New York Building Trades. Joun R. Commons. 





Political Science Quarterly (New York). 
March, 1904. 


Immigration Problem. R. P. Fatxner. The alleged decline in 
the quality and increase in the quantity of immigration are not 
proved. The International Mercantile Marine Company. E. 8. 
Merapve. The Minimum Sacrifice Theory of Taxation. T. N. 
Carver. The principle of Minimum as distinguished from equal 
sacrifice (see Prof. Carver’s article in the Annals of the Amerscan 
Academy, July, 1895; also the Economic Journat, Vol. VII., 
p. 556) would require an enormously high rate of progression, 
but for the indirect consequences repressing industry. A pro- 
gressive tax with a rate of progression not too high to discourage 
receivers of large means from trying to increase them is recom- 
mended. 

In a review of Prof. Ashley’s Tariff Problem (see Economic 
JouRNAL, XIII, p. 571), Prof. Carver dwells on the ineffectiveness 
of retaliation as between Canada and the United States. With 
regard to the use of a tariff as a bond of imperial union he 
observes :— 


‘‘Tf American experience is any guide, British economists and publicists 
will be slow to base many hopes upon such a policy as that which is now 
being proposed. Next to the slavery question itself, no other question has 
been the occasion of so many sectional jealousies and class struggles ; and no 
other question has come so near disrupting the Union itself as the tariff ques- 
In the reviewer’s opinion, it is about an even chance whether such a 


tion. 
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system as that proposed in the volume before us would lead to a closer 
integration of the British Empire or set at work the forces which will sooner 
or later cause its complete disintegration. 





The Yale Review. 
February, 1904. 


Recent Tendencies in Economic Legislation. Dana Dunranp. Infringe- 
ments of laisser faire following the report of the Industrial 
Commission are described by the secretary of that body. Recent 
laws about Corporations in certain States are good, but nugatory, 
as promoters will incorporate in other States. More is to be 
hoped from the inquisitorial ‘‘ Bureau of Corporations” created 
by Federal Law. Several States have followed Utah in establish- 
ing a compulsory eight-hour limit for work in mines. Colorado, 
which enjoys woman suffrage, has prohibited the employment of 
women for more than eight hours per day in “ factories and stores” 

. . “in any occupation which requires standing.” The Problem 
of Monetary Reform in Mexico. A Suggestion. Morreti W. 
GatnEs. Workmen’s Insurance in Germany. N. Pinkus. 


The notes refer to Massachusetts Committee [on which Prof. 
Dewey and the Hon. Carrol Wright served] on relations between 
employer and employee. Respecting employers’ liability—one out of 
six heads—it is held that “the wear and tear of the human body in 
production should be as much a charge upon industry, and therefore 
ultimately upon the consumer, as the wear and tear of machinery.” 


The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 
March, 1904. 


The Organisation of Irrigation Companies. R. P. Terte. Commercial 
Leadership and Trade Moralty. W. G. Lanawortuy Taytor. 
Laissez-Faire in the Philippine Islands. J. A. Lz Roy. [Practical 
necessity has led to large infringements of the sacred principle.] 
The Clearing House System. TuEopoRE GILMAN. History of the 
Working Classes in France. A.M. Wereetanp. [Referring to 
M. Levasseur’s second volume. ] 





The following remarks on the March number of the Annals of the 
American Academy, devoted to ‘Municipal Problems,” have been 
sent to us by E. C. 

The number begins with a remarkable article by Mr. Henry 
Jones Ford on the Principles of Municipal Organisation. Mr. 
Ford inquires why American Municipal Government is as unsatis- 
factory as it is. He refuses with good reason to attribute the 
fact to the character of the American people, and is therefore 
driven to attribute it to something defective in the municipal organi- 
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sation. There is nothing new in this, but it is really startling to find 
that Mr. Ford thinks the defect lies in the attempt to separate the 
legislative and executive departments. This is laying hands on the 
ark of the covenant with a vengeance! As he says, the American 
“instinctively revolts from it, because it seems to attack the 
fundamental principle of American constitutional law”; the usual 
American “idea which pervades theories of municipal reform is the 
necessity of sharper division and more effectual separation of the 
executive and legislative functions.” Mr. Ford, however, has noticed 
that this separation is the one thing which distinguishes American 
municipal government from municipal government in countries where 
it is comparatively satisfactory, and he finds it to be only in accordance 
with common sense that the executive should be in close communion 
with the legislative organ. The whole discussion would be unin- 
telligible to the average English town councillor, who has no idea that 
he is either executing or legislating. He calls his work “doing the 
business of the corporation,” and he regards the town clerk and the 
engineer as equally “doing the business of the corporation.” The 
difference between him and them is that he is an elected and unpaid 
representative of the burgesses, while they are the paid servants of the 
council and carry out the council’s orders. The mayor is merely a chair- 
man and a picturesque historical figure-head. A few years ago the council 
of an English borough disregarded the feelings of the mayor so far as 
to order the engineer to pull down an encroaching fence erected by the 
mayor in his private capacity, and the work was executed without 
difficulty or even serious friction. Mr. Ford does not apparently 
propose to reduce the officers to what the English councillor considers 
their proper place as servants of the council, but wishes to give them 
by formal regulations much the same sort of influence which, without 
any regulations, they as a matter of fact actually exercise in England 
upon the proceedings of the councils. He is doubtless right in 
attaching immense importance to this influence, but English 
_councillors will be inclined to doubt if they would submit to it so 
easily if the officers were imposed upon them from without. 

It is impossible to read some of the other articles in the same 
number without questioning whether after all American municipal 
government is the entire “failure” which Mr. Ford and most American 
writers assume it to be. Both Chicago and New York appear to be 
making extremely rapid progress in many respects. Reform in 
Great Britain is steadier, but it would be exceedingly difficult to show 
that it is more rapid. It may be true that there is more rascality in 
American municipal politics than in British, but there is probably more 
stupidity in British, and whatever may be the ethics of the question it 
is cheaper to employ a rascal who adds ten per cent. to your expendi- 
ture for his own benefit than a fool who adds fifty per cent. for 
nobody’s benefit. 





Journal des Economistes (Paris). 


March, 1904. 


Le vieux neuf protectionniste en Angleterre. Yves Guyot. Mouvement 
scientifique et industriel. D. BELLET. 
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April. 


L’agriculture devant la science. L. Passy. L’Exposition de Saint- 
Lowis. Lasorer. Le mouvement financier et commercial. ZABLET. 


May. 


La fonction régulatrice des lois naturelles de la concurrence et de la 
valeur. G. DE Mowtnart. Le Budget de la ville de Paris. XH. 
Letourneur. La Vie Américaine & Saint-Lows. Lasorer. 


Revue d’ Economie Politique (Paris). 
February, 1904. 


La théorie des crises chez les Soctalistes contemporains. M. Bouraovtn. 
Sur Vinterprétation économique de Vhistoire. R. Dauta Voura. 
La réforme monétaire au Mexique. A. Sayous. 


March. 


Quesnay avant d’étre économiste. Scuetue. [Interesting biographical 
details.]  Quesnay anti-mercantiliste et libre-échangiste. A. 
Durois. [Quesnay’s claim to these attributions is vindicated. ]} 
Le Japon industriel, A. Haun. 


April. 


L’agriculiure anglaise et le Protectionisme. A. Soucnon. Les trusts 
américains. EK, A, Savous. Chronique ouvriére. C. Rist. 


In L’Economiste Frangais for April 16 and 23, M. de Foville 
gives an account of the monetary census which has recently been held 
in France. By methods which have been discussed in former numbers 
of the Economic Journat (Vol. II. p. 162) he finds that the value 
of five-franc pieces French and foreign is about 1,800 million francs. 
The gold money amounts to 4,800 francs. With the addition of small 
change the total stock of metallic money is almost 7,000 million francs. 


The Itevue Economique Internationale has, to place at the 
disposal of all those whose interests lie in the study of economic 
questions, authentic and reliable studies on the principal problems of 
the day, and to centralise commercial, industrial, and financial informa- 
tion in such a manner as to unite each month, in a volume of about 
240 pages, a summary of the important economic events of the two 
hemispheres. The Revue will be published between the 15th and 20th 
of each month. The articles in the numbers which we have seen are 
in I'rench, accompanied with a useful summary in English. The first 
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number contains an article on ‘ Economic Evolution in France,” by 
M. Emile Levasseur ; and articles on the “ English Tariff Question,” 
by Sir Vincent Caillard and Mr. Winston Churchill; on ‘ Economic 
Crises,” by Professor Schmoller. The second number contains inter 
alia an article on “‘ The Cotton Industry,” by C. W. Macara; the third 
on “ The Protectionist Movement in Holland.” 


Jahrbiicher fiir National Okonomie (Jena). 
February, 1904. 


Grenznutzen-theorie. W. Scuaruinea. [Continued from the January 
number and ended.] Ueber den Einfluss des internationalen 
Kapitalien-verkehrs auf die Krisen. KR. Ligrmann. Staat und 
Wirtschaft in Babylon zu Hammurabis Zeit. BR. THuRNWALD. 


March. 


Mit welcher methode wurden die Gesetze der theoretischen National 
Okonomie gefunden. W. Haspacu. 


Mr. N. Pinkus contributes a description of the new legislation 
concerning Artels—a law of liberty the Act of 1902 seems to be. 


April. 
Das Depositenbankwesen in Deutschland. Otto WARSCHAUER. 


The following remarks on a review by Professor Bortkiewicz 
which recently appeared in the Jahrbiicher have been sent to us by 
Mr. A. L. Bowley :— 

The first 16 pages of the pamphlet is an account of Lexis’ recent 
book, covering nearly the same ground, but in more detail, as the notice 
in the Economic Journat (XIII., p. 233). The remaining pages show 
Lexis’ relation to the classical economists, and to modern controversy. 
Lexis rejects the measurement of precision (of an estimate) by proba- 
bility (therein differing from Poisson) ; his idea of “ the abstract man” 
is near Quetelet’s “mean man,” but is better grounded. Lexis pays 
attention to the (secular) variation of the mean rather than to its 
constancy. He grounds his theory on a probability basis, thereby 
differing from many modern German writers, who deny that the 
calculus of probabilities can be applied. Bortkiewicz holds the 
balance between these extremes. Statistics is more than a method of 
book-keeping, but less than a physical science of society. The 
application of probability has some practical and important applica- 
tions ; but in most practical statistics these deep questions have little 
importance, and little bearing on practical conclusions. It is note- 
worthy that most of the applications of probability to statistics made 
by English writers have no relation to this discussion of statistical 
co-efficients. 
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In the Zeitschrift fiir Volkwirtschaft, &c. (Vienna), for March, 1904, 
Professor Wieser writes on the value of gold and its historical 
changes. 

The eighth of the Supplementary monographs [Hrgédnzuwnghefte], 
which at irregular intervals accompany issues of the Zeitschrift, con- 
sists of an ingenious attempt to apply the theory of probability to the 
oscillations in the net profits of farming [Die Schwangungen der land- 
wirtschaftlichen [einertrige|. The applicability of the law of error 
to the phenomena of industry is illustrated by tabulating the time 
occupied by each of 100 men and each of as many women and carts 
traversing the same piece of road. The variations of wages and prices 
having been shown to obey the law, the variability of net profits is 
deduced from the variabilities of the elements on which it depends 
(compounded according to the theory of probabilities), ¢e.g., for a 
certain course of cultivation the gross profits per hectare, per three 
years, are, 62395 + 64:84 Mk.; the cost of production = 565°63 + 15°98 ; 
the net profits 58°32 + 66°79[ = ,/64°847 + 15:98?]. Comparisons between 
different places and crops in respect of the steadiness of profits are 
thus made possible. 

The ninth Supplement, on bank catastrophes in Saxony in 1901, also 
deserves notice. 





The Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetz getsung und Statistik will be con- 
tinued under the title Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, 
edited by Professor Werner Sombart, Professor Max Weber, and 
Dr. Edgar Jaffé. The first number of the new series contains the 
following articles:—Die “ Objektivitdt” sozialwissenschaftlicher wnd 
sozialpolitischer Erkenntnis. Max WexBEr. Versuch einer Systematik 
der Wirtschaftskrisen, WERNER SoMBART. Ammon’s Gesellschaftstheorie. 
FerpinanpD Tonnies. Die britischen Arbeiter und der zollpolitische 
Imperialismus. Epuarp Bernstein. Das Irland der Gegenwart. 
M. J. Bonn. Der Entwurf eines preussischen Wohnungsgesetzes, seine 
Vorgeschichte und seine Bedeutung. Rupot¥ Eserstapt. Mit 3 Plinen. 
Der bibliographische und literarisch-kritische Apparat der Sozialwissen- 
schaften. WrRNER SomBart. Zur Genealogie der Angriffe auf das 
Eigentum. Luso BRENTANO. 





In De Economist (La Hague) for March, 1904, Mr. N. G. Pierson 
writes on Banking (Bankzaken). There is a note on the lock-out of 
the diamond-workers in Antwerp. 





The first volume of the Builetino dell’ Ufficio del Lavoro, emanating 
from the Italian Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce, is 
before us. Information as to wages, combinations, both of men and 
masters, housing, labour legislation, abounds. There is a monograph 
on the sulphur mines in Sicily. 
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Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 
February, 1904. 


Di alcune errate interpretazioni dell’ ordine economica. Fi. Corsa. Le 
comparaziont nelle statistiche del commercio internazionale. F. 
Coxetti. [Corresponding to a chapter in the author’s Del valore 
statistico delle cifre del commercio internazionale.| L'emigrazione 
italiana in Francia. L. MaRcHertt, 


‘ 


March. 


Sulle attribuziont di valore in assenza di formazione di prezzi di mercato. 
M. PantaLeoni. Ricerche Matematiche intorno ad alcune rappre- 
sentaziont schematiche delle serie statistiche. T. Baant. I lavoranti 
della corporazont Artigiana nel medio evo. Gino Anas. Sul 
concetto del credito. A. GRAZIANI. 


April. 


Un preteso difetto delle imposte sui consumi. U.Gonsi. Traversing 
the theorem (Economic Journan, 1897, p. 568) that a tax on 
commodities occasions a greater loss of consumers’ surplus than 
an equal tax on income. Sulle attribuzioni di valore. . . 
M. PantaLeont. [Continued from last number and ended.] 
Ii mercato del lavori. 8. Monremartini. I parassiti dello Zucchero. 


E. GIreEtti. 


La Riforma Sociale (Turin) abounds in interesting papers, among 
which we may notice in the March number: L’economia pubblica 
-Veneziana del 1736 al 1755, by Luia1 Ernaup1, a summary, with a 
specimen, of the matter dealt with by the Royal Commission appointed 
for the publication of the financial documents of the Republic of 
Venice. The summaries of articles in other journals form a valuable 
feature of the Riforma. Thus the May number of the Rzforma repro- 
duces from the March number of the Economic Journat, in an 
abridged form, Prof. Ashley’s arguments in favour of preferential 
tariffs and the, less favourable, experience of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire adduced by Dr. Leo Petritsch; also the article of Mr. A. F. 
Fletcher on the development of Canada from the Annual of the 


Co-operative Wholesale Societies. 





NEW BOOKS 


Arxinson (Mase). Local Government in Scotland. London: 
Blackwood. 1904. Pp. 441. 

Avesury (Riaut Hon. Lorp). Free Trade. London: Macmillan. 
1904. Pp. x+164, 5s. 
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Banks (D. C.). The Ethics of Work and Wealth. London: 
Blackwood. 1904. Pp. 328. 


Brown (Nicot). The Profit and Loss of Gold Mining. Glasgow: 
Campbell. 1904. 3d. 


[A reprint of a chapter from the author’s Organisation and Gold-mining 
Business.’’] 


CassEt (G.). The Nature and Necessity of Interest. New York: 
Macmillan. 1903. 8vo. Pp. 188, $1.90. 


CATALOGUE OF PARLIAMENTARY Papers, 1801-1900. London: P. S. 
King & Son. 1903. 4to. Pp. 317. $2.00. 


DraPeER (JOHN). The Statesman and the Bishop. London: Con- 
stable. 1904. Pp. 93. 


[The Bishop of Hereford’s letter on fiscal policy is criticised.] 


Ensor (R. C. K.). Modern Socialism. London: Imported by 
C. Scribner. 1904. 12mo. Pp. 388. $1.50. 


[A series of essays by prominent leaders of socialism, French, German, and 
English. ] 


Evans (J. W.). British Weights and Measures. Sydney White. 
Pp. 52. 


[A plea for maintaining the British system. ] 


Fuux (A. W.). Economic Principles: An Introductory Study. 
London: Methuen & Co. 1904. 8vo. Pp. 324. 7s. 6d. 


GipE (CHARLES). Principles of Political Economy (Second English 
Translation entirely retranslated). By C. W. A. Veditry. London: 
Heath. 1904. Pp. 705. 

(The translator “ has eliminated all distinctively French illustrative material,” 
and “ substituted data mainly from American sources,” and—among other changes— 
as ‘‘ some of the sections on Distribution and on Consumption seemed hardly abreast 
of American investigations,’ he has “taken the liberty here and there to add whole 
paragraphs and pages.’’] 


GirFEN (Sir Rosert). Economic Inquiries and Studies. 2 vols. 
London: G. Bell. 1904. 


[Reviewed above.] 


Hosson (J. A.). International Trade: An Application of Economic 
Theory. London: Methuen. 1904. Pp. 202. 


HoLpENSTONE (GEOFFREY DE). The Automobile Industry. London: 
Methuen. 1904. Pp. 223. 


Jeans (J. S.). Canada: Resources and Possibilities. British Iron 
Trade Association. 1904. Pp. xv+298. 15s. 


Keitig (J. Scott). The Statesman’s Yearbook: Statistical and 
Historical Annual of the States of the World for the year 1904. 
London: Macmillan. 1904. Pp. 1,398. 

[The already high value of this annual publication is enhanced by an 


introductory section devoted to the British Empire, with maps and diagrams 
showing the condition of British trade since 1860.] 
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McDermott (E. R.). Railways. London: Methuen. 1904. 
Pp. 194. 


Macponatp (J. Ramsay). Women in the Printing Trades. With 
a Preface by F. Y. Edgeworth. London: P. 8S. King. 1904. 
Pp. xii, 206. 


[Reviewed above.] 


McGown (Arp.). A Revenue Tariff within the Empire. Montreal: 
Lovell. 1904. Pp. 76. 50 cents. 


{in support of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. ] 


Mosety (A. H.). Reports of the Mosely Educational Commission 
to the United States of America. London: Co-operative Printing 
Society. 1904. Pp. 400. 1s. 4d. (Free to education authorities.) 


{On the results of the Commission see Mr. Hamilton’s article in the March 
number of the Economic JOURNAL, 1904.] 


Paget (Sir Jonn). The Law of Banking. London: Butterworth. 
1904. Pp. 364. 


PatGrave (R. H. Inexis). An Enquiry into the Economic Con- 
dition of the Country. London: Murray. 1904. Pp. 32. 


PrasE (E. R.). The Case for Municipal Drink Trade. London: 
P.8. King. 1904. Pp. 166. 


Rocur (Huan). Fiscal Policy and Agriculture. (An Address 
delivered at Chelmsford, Essex, on 4th March, 1904, to the Eastern 
Counties’ Dairy Farmers’ Society.) Glasgow: Agricultural Publishing 
Co. 1904. 


[Against the strangling of agricultural industry by free imports, the remedies 
are (1) Countervailing duties; (2) the release of the land from the burden of poor 
relief, police, &c. ; (3) that all personal property should be rated for local purposes. ] 


RoscHer (W.). The Spanish Colonial System. Translated by 
E. G. Bourne. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1904. Pp. 48. 50 cents. 


[Extracted from Roscher’s Kolonien, Kolonialpolitik wu. Auswanderung.] 


Scuticu (W.). Forestry in the United Kingdom. London: Brad- 
bury. Pp. 72. 


Suaw (B.). The Common Sense of Municipal Trading. London : 
Constable. 1904. 8vo. Pp.120. 2s. 6d. 
[A statement of the case for municipal trading. ] 


Smart (W.). The Return to Protection. London: Macmillan. 
1904, Pp. 284. 


Smitx (C. W.). Free Trade and Protection under the International 
Bear Operator. London: P. 8. King. Pp. 256. 2s. 6d. 


Trade Unionism and British Industry. London: Murray. 1904. 
8vo. Pp. 244. 5s. 


[A reprint of the Times articles on The Crisis in British Industry, with an 
introduction by E, A. Pratt. ] 
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Toucn (G. A.). Accountants’ Investigations in connection with the 
Flotation and Consolidation of Businesses under the Limited Liability 
Acts. A Lecture delivered to the Edinburgh Chartered Accountants’ 
Students Society. London: Waterlow. 1904. Pp. 40. 


WayteE (ApaAm G.). The Electrical Industry: Lighting, Traction, 
and Power. London: Methuen. 1904. Pp. 200. 


American Economic Association: Papers and Proceedings of the 
Sixteenth Annual Meeting. Part I. 1904. Pp. 244. 

[After several papers related to economic problems of the South, there was also 
a paper on Social Aspects of Economic Law, by Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, and a paper 
on the relations between rent and interest, by Prof. A. Fetter, criticised by Prof. 
T. N. Carver, Prof. J. Hollander, and others.] 


Barnett (Geo. E.). A Trial Bibliography of American Trade- 
Union Publications. Prepared by the Economic Seminary of the 
Johns Hopkins University. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1904. 
Pp. 112. 


Day (Cuive). The Policy and Administration of the Dutch in 
Java. New York: Macmillan Co. 1904. Pp. 432. 


Extwoop (Cuarues A.). Public Relief and Private Charity in 
England. (University of Missouri Studies, Vol. II., 2). Missouri: 
University. Pp. 96. 


Fiske (A. K.). The Modern Bank. New York: Appleton. 1904. 
12mo. Pp. 348. $1.50. 


[A description of the organisation and business methods of banks in the United 
States. ] 


Forp (Grey Stanton). Hanover and Prussia, 1795-1803. A Study 
in Neutrality. (Columbia University Press.) New York: Macmillan 
Co. Pp. 3165. P 


Gitman (N. P.). Methods of Industrial Peace. London: Mac- 
millan. 1904. Pp. 436. 


Hamitton (J. H.). Savings and Savings Institutions. New York : 
Macmillan Co. 1904. Pp. 436. 10s. 


Lasriona (A.). Essays on the Materialistic Conception of History. 
Translated by C. H. Kerr. Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co. Pp. 246. $1. 


McCormac (E. J.). White Servitude in Maryland, 1634-1820. 
Baltimore : John Hopkins Press. 1904. Pp. 112. 


[An account of the ‘‘ indented servants,” who bound themselves to serve a master 
for a certain number of years in return for free passage to America, food, clothing, 
and often ultimately land.) 

MontaGuE (G. H.). Trusts of To-day. New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 1904. $1.20. 


Rosperts (P.). Anthracite Coal Communities. New York: Mac- 
millan. 8vo. Pp. 387. $3.50. 


[A study of the conditions of the population in the coal regions. ] 
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Seacer (Henry Roaers). Introduction to Economics. New York : 
Holt. 1904. Pp. 565. 


SHortt (Prof. Anam). Imperial Preferential Trade from a Colonial 
Point of View. Toronto: Mostag. 1904. 


Benort-Levy. La Cité Jardin (avec préface par Charles Gide). 
Paris: Joure. Pp. 286. 
[A handsome volume, illustrated with numerous photographs, the work of a 


young man who having visited Bournville, Port Sunlight, and the future city near 
Hitchin, has returned full of enthusiasm.] 


Buonpbet (Gxrorcss). La politique protectionniste en Angleterre un 
nouveau danger pour la France. Paris: Lecoffre. Pp. 161. 


CazamiAN. Le roman Social en Angleterre. Paris: Société nouvelle 
de librairie. Pp. 576. 
[The object of this genial study is the influence of the industrial development in 


England on the novels of Dickens, Kingsley, Mrs. Gaskell, Trollope, and conversely 
the influence of this literature on English social legislation. ] 


Coxson. Cours d’Economie politique. Tome II. Paris : Guillaumin. 
Pp. 774. 
[An important work in three volumes, of which two only have as yet appeared. 


The subject is studied from a purely practical point of view by a Professor of the 
School of Roads and Bridges. ] 


Dre Lanesson. La concurrence sociale et les devoirs sociaux. 
Paris: Alcan. Pp. 310. 
{In the first part the author attempts to show the evil effects of the struggle for 


life in antiquity ; in the second and longer part what the modern state has done to 
correct these evils, particularly in the sphere of public relief.] 


Fourniire. Les théories socialistes au XIX° siécle de Babeuf et 
Proudhon. Paris: Alcan. Pp. 416. 

[An attempt to disengage the essential ideas of the French Socialists of the first 
half of the nineteenth century. A sympathetic exposition of their views on the 
association of labourers, women, &c., is given by one who is himself a leader of 
the moderate Socialist party. ] 


GipE (CHartEs). Les Sociétés co-opératives de consommation. 
Paris: Alcan. Pp. 192. 


[A descriptive study of the organisation and function of distributive societies, 
chiefly in France and England. ] 


Jay (Raovt). La Protection légale des travailleurs. Paris: Larose. 
1904. Pp. 238, 
Lanpry. Liintérét de Capital. Paris: Giard et Briére. Pp, 266. 


[A study in pure economic theory, containing an unfavourable criticism of Béhm 
Bawerk’s theory of interest. ] 


LrEneR (G. DE). Les syndicats industriels en Belgique (Etudes 
Sociales: Institut Solway). Brussels: Misch & Thron, 1904. 2nd 
édition. Pp. 348. 
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Louis (Pau). L’ouvrier devant l’Etat. Paris: Alean. Pp. 480. 


[An exposition of labour legislation in different countries, and its historical 
development, which the author views as a preface te collectivism. ] 


Rivizre (Louis). La Terre et l’Atelier. Jardins Ouvriers. Paris: 
Lecoffre. 1904. Pp. 219. 


Berliner Jahrbuch fiir Handel und Industrie. Bericht der Altesten 
der Kaufmannschaft von Berlin. Jahrgang 1903. Berlin: Reimer. 
1904. 2vols. Pp. 542+ 425. 


CauwER (RicHarpD). Das Wirtschaft Jahr 1903. Jahresberichte 
uber den Wirtschafts und Arbeitsmarkt. Jena: G. Fischer. Pp. 352. 


Harms (Dr. BERNHARD). Deutsche Arbeitskammern. Tiibingen: 
Laupp. 1904. Pp. 96. 


LANDMAUER (JuLIvs). Die auswiirtigen Kapitalanlagen aus dem 
Berner Staatschatz im XVIII Jahrhundert. Zurich: Fiasi. 1903. 
Pp. 222. 


Mayet (Prof. Dr. P.). Lotterie und Sparen. Berlin: Heymans. 
1904. Pp. 38. 


PuiuippovicH (E. v.). La Politique agraire (translated by S. 
Bouyssy, with a preface by A. Souchon). Paris: Giard et Briére. 
1904. Pp. 343. 


[The part of Prof. Philippovich’s Grundriss relating to agrarian questions, such 
as agricultural co-operation and credit. ] 


RaAir (C.G. W.). Ausgangspunkte fur Wissenschaftliche Erwa- 


gungen bei Behandlung von Arbeiterfragen. Stockholm: Haeggstrém. 
1903. Pp. 58. 


ScHALLMEYER (Dr. W.). Vererbung und Auslese in Lebenslauf der 
Volker. Pp. 386. 


Verein fiir Socialpolitik. Die St6rungen im deutscher Wirtschafts- 
leben wahrend der Jahre, 1900. Band V. Die Krisis auf dem Arbeits- 
markte. Leipsic: Duncker u. Humblot. 1903. Pp. 280. 


CaRANO-Donvito. I teoremi della statica e dinamica finanzieria. 
Torino: Roux. 1904. 


Cavacuieri (A.). Il fattore economico nella storia del diritto 
internazionale. Padone: Drucker. 1904. 


GIOvVANNINI. II pensiero economico di Mazzini. Bologna. 1904. 


Graziani (Aueusto). Istitutioni di Economia Politica. Turin: 
Bocca. 1904. Pp. 718. 


Lener. Appunti sulla genesi economica della criminalita e dei 
delirj negli alremets. Reccourgr. 1904. 
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Lorenzoni (Dott Giovanni). I lavoratori delle Risaie. Inchiesta 
sulla condizioni del lavoro nelle risaie della Lomellina, &c. Milan: 
Ufficio del lavoro. 1904. Pp. 180. 


Loria (A.). Verso la Giustizia Sociale (Studi Economico : Sociali 
Contemporanei). Milan: Societa editrice. 1904. Pp. 572. 


PANTALEONI (Marreo). Scritti varii di Economia. (Biblioteca di 
Scienze.) Milan: Remo Sandron. 1904. Pp. 530. 


[A collection of studies, including some articles which appeared in the Economic 
JOURNAL, and the important La pressione tributaria, first published in 1887. ] 


Vanni (I.). Lezioni di filosofia del diritto. Bologna: Zanichelli. 
4. 


ZivaKoni. Le importe dirette sulla ricchezza mobiliare e nel reddito. 
Torino: Roux. 1904. 


Goy y Azpiri. Trattado de Contabilidad. Teoria y Aplicaciones 
pricticas para todas las haciendas ya sean publicas semipublicas 6 
privadas. Madrid: Rojas. 1904. Pp. 162. 


[To present the financial and economic condition of a state or municipality of a 
company or an individual is the object of the science called ‘‘ Comptability.”] 
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